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THE  ROOKY.  .  *::r,j''. 

"Loo«k  at  the  feet  on  him." 

"Yea-Bo:  look  at  his  ears." 

Such  cries  as  these  greeted  the  recruits  that  arrived 
at  Vancouver  Barracks  to  form  the  4th  Regiment  of 
Engineers.  And  they  sure  were  an  outfit  that  looked  as 
if  they  had  just  drifted  off  the  tip  of  the  cartoonists  pen. 
Foo*  instance,  —  there  was  the  cow  puncher  from 
Montana  with  his  high  heel  boots,  spurs,  and  chaps;  — 
march  ng  next  to  a  California  Prune  Picker  with  his 
overalls  still  showing  the  stans  of  last  year's  gathering. 
And  he  in  turn,  a  file  leader  for  a  real  honest  to  goodness 
Sport  from  Oregon  City,  with  his  Ice  Cream  suit,  — 
cigarette  holder,  silk  socks  and  perfume.  Then  along 
comes  some  Dude,  who  had  recently  belonged  to  the 
Cripple  Creek  High  School  drill  team,  dressed  in  on  Olive 
Drab  coat  and  leggins  — but  civilian  pants,  shoes  and  hat. 
And  he  sure  was  some  guy,  chin  stuck  out  and  marching 
at  attention.  Then  again  there  was  Crap  Shooting  Shorty 
Roy  Harris,  later  a  D.S.C.Man  —  height  5'5"  march  ng 
abreast  of  Slim  Henderson  —  height  6'8"  —  not  counting 
the  hump  on  his  back.    Yea  verily-that  was  seme  outfit. 

Old  "Slim"  Henderson  jumped  into  the  spotlight  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell.     As  the  Rookies  were 
marching  thru  the  canonment,  —  some   old-timer  piped 
off  Slim. 
"Wee!!    Look  at  the  feet  on  the  b^g  one." 

As  this  exclamation  reached  Slims  ears-he  dropped 
both  suit  cases,  and  tumng  around,  drawled:  — 
"Now  which  one  of  you  guys  said  that?" 

Not  a  sound  marred  the  rhythmical  tread  of  trudging 
feet,  so  Slim  picked  up  his  suit  cases  and  trudged  on. 
1 


But  the  big  boy  had  marked  his  place  for  all  time  to 
come. 

Black  Jack  stock  ran  high  for  the  next  few  days  while 

Poker  and  Craps  were  far  above  par.     But  at  last!  — 

at  last'   r-r   Sgt..  Downing^s  whistle   echoed  among  the 

balmy  arid  beautiful  trees  of  the  Barracks,  and  the  Rookies 

.  : ;  were  linjed  iip  for  .clothes  issue. 

'^•^*-  Some  ibf  ;tl^on  were  lucky,  and  soon  blossomed  out 
in  a  full  fledged  sdit  oi  Olive  Drab,  while  others  received 
a  pair  of  socks  and  a  hat,  or  some  other  like  combination. 
One  Rooky  was  given  a  pair  of  shoes  strings  and  a  hat 
cord  with  the  promise  of  having  the  shoes  and  hat  in  a 
week  or  so.  Then  there  was  ''Shorty"  Harris-later  of 
C.  Company.  He  drew  a  pair  of  leggins-size  4-  Now 
Shorty  is  the  smallest  man  in  the  regiment-height  5  feet. 
There  lies  the  tale,  —  Poor  old  Shorty  sitting  on  the 
side  of  his  bunk  with  the  No.  4  leggins  wrapped  three 
times  around  his  leg,  and  extending  3"  above  his  knee. 
After  miserably  gazing  at  this  spectacular  sight  for  about 
5  minutes-Shorty  looked  up. 

"Say  Nig"  he  hollered. 

"What  do  you  want?"  answered  Nig-who  was  trying 
to  crawl  into  a  pair  of  pants  two  sizes  too  small. 

"Sherman  was  sure  some  good  guesser"  says  Shorty, 
sadly  gazing  on  the  enlongated  "thing"  that  dung  to 
his  leg  like  a  stove  pipe. 

But  it  was  only  a  matter  of  days  before  everybody  was 
entirely  fitted  out  in  Olive  Drab.  Then  the  trips  to  town 
commenced,  and  as  the  first  tide  of  self  satisfied  rookies 
drifted  out  of  the  gate  for  an  evening  of  Soda-Pop  and 
Moving-Pictures;  —  the  little  town  of  Vancouver  was 
warned  of  their  cc«ning  by  an  effervescing  and  tantalizing 
odor  that  radiated  and  penetrated  the  tiny  molecules  d 
ozone,  miles  in  advance  of  the  approaching  soldier.  If 
that  same  smell  was  introduced  on  the  battlefield,  what 
a  scramble  for  gas  masks  there  would  be. 

But  the  sight  of  tliese  soldiers,  fully  repaid  the  good 
citizens  cA  the  town  for  all  the  tortures  endured  from  the 
odor  of  those  dohes. 


With  chest  protruding  many  inches  above  normal-these 
heroes  strode  down  the  Ma  n  Street  of  the  little  town 
pround  as  peacocks  in  their  new  uniforms.  But  those 
leggins;  —  They  fit  O.K.  at  both  top  and  bottom,  but 
the  calves  looked  like  a  cross  between  a  Picnic  Basket 
and  a  Bed  sack.  Without  a  bit  of  exaggeration,  each  calf 
had  the  capacity  of  six  days  reserve  rations.  And  that 
blouse-surely  the  designer  must  have  been  having  a  pipe 
dream  of  a  brooder,  when  working  on  the  tail  of  that 
garment,  for  a  better  shelter  to  a  brood  of  chickens  is 
impossible  to  find.  But  in  due  time  the  boys  got  wise, 
and  after  a  few  shekels  spent  with  the  company  tailor 
and  others,  —  they  presented  a  much  better  appearance. 


SHOTS. 


Shortly  after,  —  another  grief  was  added  to  the  list 
of  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  Poor  Rooky.  The  first 
of  this  came  in  the  shape  of  a  notice  on  the  Bulletin  Board, 
—  announcing  that  Recruit  "So  and  So"  report  to  the 
infirmary  at  10  :  00  A.M. 

^  Quite  a  bit  of  excitement  prevailed  over  this  notice^ 
as  somebody  started  the  rumour  that  the  posted  men 
were  to  be  examined  foa*  a  commission.  Some  other 
Dude  then  stepped  into  the  game  with  the  startling  news 
that  the  above  named  men  were  to  be  discharged;  as 
their  physical  make  up  was  deficient. 

In  consequence,  it  was  a  rather  nervous  and  suspecting 
bunch  that  grouped  themselves  on  the  infirmary  porch, 
awaiting  the  surgeon's  pleasure. 

All  rumors  were  thrown  to  the  winds  however,  as  the 
first  man's  name  was  called.  He  entered  the  building 
and  was  soon  lost  to  sight.  It  was  but  little  over  a  minute 
when  he  reappeared  with  his  hand  tightly  clasped  to  the 
muscular  portion  of  his  right  arm.  Disgust  was  written 
all  over  his  face  and  in  responce  to  our  inquiries  he 
growled.  — 


"Aw  they  gave  me  a  shot  in  the  arm." 

And  a  shot  in  the  arm  it  sure  was.  That  old  pill- 
twister  would  lean  way  back  with  his  arm  stretched  to 
its  full  length.  There  he  would  wait,  wh.le  the  assistant 
would  dob  the  arm  with  an  orange  colored  fluid;  which 
we  later  found  was  the  army  idea  for  a  cure  of  anything 
frcm  a  tooth-ache  to  the  Hookworm,  —  Beloved  Iodine. 
Then  the  aforsaid  pill  twister  wuld  start  his  hand  towards 
the  spot  on  your  arm  designated  by  the  dab  of  Iodine, 
and  with  a  murderous  swing  and  reckless  aim,  he  would 
run  that  needle  about  six  inches  into  your  anatomy.  Then 
with  a  savage  jerk  he  would  pull  it  out  and  heller  "next". 
It  was  easy  to  figure  out  that  guy^s  former  occupation 
from  that  ejaculation.  That  shot  would  not  have  been 
half  as  bad  if  they  had  let  us  alone  in  the  next  few  days. 
But  no,  no,  that  could  not  be.  The  vaccinators-and 
needle  wielders  must  have  practice,  so  they  turned  the 
days  into  night- mares  With  an  everlasting  barrage  of 
shots.  We  watched  that  needle  weilders  muscle  grow 
from  an  ordinary  size  —  to  a  lump  that  would  have  been 
a  credit  to  a  blacksmith,  and  all  from  that  long  and 
vicious  swing.  And  each  day  found  that  needle  coming 
faster  and  penetratng  deeper,  as  his  skill  and  strength 
grew.  Some  of  the  fellows  claim  that  Jack  Johnson's 
'Sleep  producer'  was  nothing  compared  with  the  speed 
and  accuracy  erf  that  Medic's. 

But  as  we  were  but  human,  —  our  arms  soon  gave 
way  under  this  constant  bombardment,  and  the  frequency 
of  the  shots  decreased  to  about  one  a  month  during  our 
stay  in  Vancouver.  And  punctually,  once  a  month  from 
that  time  until  we  left  for  Camp  Greene;  —  some  of  us 
watched  that  awful  grin  appear  on  the  Med  c*s  face  as 
he  watched  us  shiver  under  his  knock-out  administration 
of  Anti-Something-or-other. 

We  were  told  that  every  shot  was  a  preventative  of 
some  disease  but  from  the  number  of  shots  issued,  they 
must  have  spent  all  their  spare  time  lo  invent  new 
diseases  for  the  use  of  their  antidotes. 


THE  REGIMENT  IS  FORMED. 

It  was  the  bright  and  shining  morning  of  the  20th  day 
of  June  that  the  entire  bunch  of  recruits  and  old-timers 
were  segregated  and  assigned  to  their  new  companies  in 
the  new  regiment  of  Engineers.  It  was  here  that  Buddy 
was  separated  from  Buddy,  —  one  gcwing  to  one  company, 
and  his  "Bud"  to  another.  It  was  here  that  some  old 
time  private  was  separated  from  the  Sergeant  that  had 
formed  the  habit  of  riding  him  in  the  old  days  of  the 
2nd  Engineers;  —  it  was  here  that  the  talents  of  the 
regiment  were  divided  into  parts  where  they  would  do 
the  most  good  —  and  it  was  here  that  the  nucleus  of  a 
Fighting  Regiment  was  formed. 

The  six  new  companies  cl  1 50  men  in  each ;  Captained 
by  West  Pointers,  with  old  time  Sergeants  as  "Top 
Kickers";  —  then  moved  to  the  new  Cantonment  and 
settled  down  for  housekeeping. 

New  soldiers  in  a  new  regiment  and  in  new  barracks^ 
—  surely  a  promising  beginning. 


TRAINING. 

Before  the  New  Regiment  had  really  settled  down  to 
life  in  the  cantonment,  an  order  of  intensive  training 
was  set  in  motion,  and  soon  the  many  trees  of  the 
reservation  echoed  with  the  commands  of  the  drill 
Sergeants  as  they  attempted  to  pound  a  little  of  Military 
Skill  in  to  the  willing,  but  solid  Ivory  head  erf  the  Raw 
Recruit. 

First  it  was  "Right  Face",  "Left  Face",  and  "About 
Face",  in  order  named,  then  it  was  mixed,  and  shot  in 
another  form  entirely.  Incidently-when  the  boys  came 
out  for  drill  the  next  day,  many  strings  were  seen  attached 
to  their  left  hand. 

Then  they  taught  us  to  "Forward  March"  and 
"Halt",  "1—2".  The  Halt  was  alright  but  the  1—2  was 
hell.  And  so  it  was,  —  day  after  day,  —  from  the  order 
of  Left  Face,  to  the  period  oi  "Order  Arms"  and  last  but 


not  least,  the  order  of  ''Skirmishers  Guide  Right"  was 
gradually  drilled  through  our  thick  heads. 

All  of  this  drilling  came  hard  to  one  young  man  who 
answered  to  the  name  of  "Jumbo"  Rhinehard.  But  Jumbo 
found  his  Waterloo  in  the  order  of  "Change  Step".  It 
sure  was  funny  to  see  the  old  boy  in  his  Ice  Cream  suit 
and  low  cut  shoes  (he  had  found  no  uniform  to  fit  him 
as  yet)  stumbling  over  his  own  feet  as  he  tried  to  perform 
the  order.  After  many  vain  attemps,  —  Capt.  Newcomer 
spied  him,  and  calling  him  aside  started  to  practice  with 
him.  Down  the  field  they  went  changing  step  every  few 
feet;  —  and  every  few  feet  "Rhiny"  would  ahnost  measure 
his  own  length  on  the  ground.  After  two  hours  of 
hunting  for  the  elusive  step  —  the  Captain  grew 
disgusted.  But  he  struggled  on  with  poor  odd  perspiring 
"Rhiny"  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  then 
"Rhmy"  stopoed  dead  in  his  tracks. 

"Come  on'',  said  Captain  Newcomer,  "We  might  get 
this  before  dark." 

"Rhiny'^  looked  the  Captain  straight  in  the  eye  for  a 
minute  and  then  wiped  the  perspiration  off  his  brow. 

"Captain",  he  stuttered,  "It  c-c-c-an*t  be  d-d-d-did." 

Regular  as  clockwork  and  every  day,  the  air  was 
vibrant  with  1-2-3-4—1-2-3-4.  Rie^ht  by  two's!  March! 
1-2-3-4.  Then  'Tress  on  that  butt",  and  "Get  that  step", 
would  ring  out. 

Up  the  field  we'd  come  just  to  turn  around  and  start 
back  again.  "On  right  into  line",  and  ''Squads  right", 
followed  close  upon  each  other,  with  every  other  command 
in  the  Military  curriculum,  following.  If  we  had  started 
in  one  certain  direction  and  never  varied,  we'd  have 
waked  entirely  around  the  world  durmg  our  drilling  at 
Vancouver.  That's  what  Slim  Krewsen  cA  F  Company 
says,  and  as  he  is  company  clerk  we  figure  as  how  he 
ought  to  know. 

Soon  we  grew  to  do  fairly  well  and  Battalion  drills 
started. 

There  the  major  would  sit  on  his  horse  all  rigged  out 


with  spurs,  ervolver  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff,  and  sticking 
his  chest  out  would  holler  something  that  sounded  like: 

"Aw  r  -  grrr  -  -  -  rats." 

Then  the  company  commander  would  holler  something 
else  indistinguishable,  and  we  would  make  a  guess  and 
do  something.  Half  the  time  it  was  the  wrong  things 
and  we  got  bawled  out  by  Mr.  Major.  But  sometime, 
somebody  would  hit  it  right;  and  we^d  follow  him  if  he 
started  in  time.  Having  done  the  thing  correctly,  the 
Company  Commander  would  stick  out  his  chest  as  if 
to  say: 

''Now  what  do  you  think  of  my  company  Mr.  Major?" 

Usually,  after  two  hours  of  this  stuff  they'd  let  us 
go  but  the  next  morning  at  company  drill  would  be  the 
reckoning  for  the  outcome  of  our  efforts.  It  seems  that 
after  drill  the  Major  would  call  the  Company  Commanders 
together  and  tell  them  what  he  thought  of  their  company. 
If  everything  had  been  O.K.  our  next  day's  driUing  would 
be  regulation  but  if  the  C.C.  received  a  bawling  out!!  — 
Why  God  Pity  Us. 

Our  first  few  days  experience  in  drill  were  really 
enjoyed,  but  the  novelty  soon  fell  off  and  heads  were  soon 
busy  thinking  of  some  way  to  get  out  of  it.  Many 
ingenious  schemes  were  prepounded,  and  many  an  idea 
was  succesful.  Ask  any  soldier  and  he  will  tell  you  of  three 
or  four  ways.  But  very  often  these  were  unsuccesful, 
and  the  artist  did  nothing  but  add  a  few  hours  of  extra 
work  on  to  his  otherwise  busy  day.  But  With  no  exceptions 
we  all  pulled  the  wool  over  their  eyes  at  some  time  or 
other.  If  no  other  plan  was  available,  we'd  go  on  sick 
report,  and  take  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  That  would  miss 
"Physical  Torture"  at  least,  and  perhaps  if  we  were  lucky 
the  "Doc"  would  think  we  really  was  sick  and  assign  us 
to  quarters  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  But  the  dose  of  castor 
oil  was  most  frequently  the  outcome  of  the  dodge. 

But  speaking  of  "Physical  Torture"  you  strike  the 
height  of  the  disagreeable  features  of  soldier  life.  They 
(meaning  all  officers  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  down) 
think  that  all  day  drill  is  not  exercise  enough   for   the 


average  man,  but  he  aught  to  get  out  on  the  field  in  the 
early  morning  before  breakfast  and  swing  his  arms  around 
like  a  crazy  man. 

And  that  is  what  we  did  every  morning.  No  sooner 
than  were  the  dreary  notes  of  Reveille  finished  than  they 
gave  us  "Squads  Right"  and  marched  us  to  some  open 
spot  where  they  could  Physical  Torture  us  to  their  hearts 
content.  There  we  would  stay  for  one  half  an  hour  and 
do  every  conceivable  calisthenic  from  touching  your  toes 
to  running  on  your  hands  and  knees  trying  to  imitate  a 
monkey  or  some  other  kind  of  quadruped.  They'd  start 
with  "Ready-exercise-1 -2-3— 1-2-3"  and  so  forth  until  you 
would  think  that  your  limbs  were  ready  to  drop  off. 
Then  by  the  time  we'd  make  up  our  mind  to  quit  and 
take  the  consequences  the  directoo*  would  quit. 

Old  Sergeant  Stout  was  especially  noted  for  those  long 
winded  stunts.  He'd  get  you  out  there,  and  order  "Arms 
to  the  side-Place".  Then  he'd  proceed  to  tell  you  the 
benefit  of  exercise,  or  stop  and  bawl  somebody  out  while 
all  the  time  taken  up  by  his  lectures,  your  poor  arms 
would  be  extended  level  with  your  shoulders.  Then  after 
a  couple  of  minutes  of  talk,  he  would  finally  raise  his  arms 
Then  he'd  yell  ''halt".  The  lectures  were  all  fine  and 
dandy,  but  it  sure  was  the  devil  to  hold  your  arms  out 
while  he  was  delivering  his  talks,  and  then  do  a  full 
exercise  to  complete  the  deal.  A  half  hour  of  that  kind  of 
stuff  sure  gave  us  an  appetite  and  the  way  we  would  rush 
for  the  breakfast  table,  sure  was  ample  evidence 
to  that  fact.  All  of  that  drill  was  doughboy  stuff 
and  governed  by  doughboy  regulation.  But  we 
were  Engineers  and  as  there  was  certain  kinds  of  work 
in  our  own  line  to  learn,  they  soon  introduced  us 
to  our  old  friend  the  "Muck-stick"  or  as  Daniel  Webster 
would  say  '*Shovel".  A  half  hour  of  that  kind  of  stuff 
sure  gave  us  an  appetite  and  the  way  we  would  rush  for 
the  breakfast  table,  sure  was  ample  evidence  to  that  fact. 

Th-s  certain  brand  of  instrument  that  was  introduced 
to  tins  was  one  of  these  stunted  affairs  about  three  feet 
long  with  a  hole  in  the  handle  where  we  were  instructed 


to  grasp.  After  telling  us  that  there  was  no  delicate 
adjustments  to  the  instrument,  they  showed  us  some 
ground  on  which  they  had  laid  out  some  trenches,  and 
said: 

"Dig  Here." 

So,   there   we   started   digging   and  we   have  been 
digging  ever  since.    In  later  days  some   one   devised   a 
parody  on  the  popular  song  of  "Motlier"  using  "Shovel'' 
as  the  new  title.  As  this  point  in  the  story  is  our  first  army 
aquaintance  with  "The  emblem  of  the  Engineers",  we  will 
reproduce  his  words,  which  are  as  follows: 
"Shovel". 
S  —  is  for  the  slum  they  always  feed  us, 
H  —  is  for  the  ham  we  never  get, 
O  —  is  for  the  onions  in  the  gravy, 
V  —  is  foo:  the  victories  we  have  met, 
E  —  is  for  the  end  of  our  enlistment, 
L  —  is  for  the  land  we  hold  so  dear; 
Put  them  all  together  they  spell  SHOVEL, 
The  emblem  of  the  Engineer. 
To  make  roc.m  for  the  energy  to  be  displayed  by  the 
students  of  the  pick  and  shovel ;  —  approximately  ten  acres 
of  land  was  turned  over  to  our  efforts.    This  scon  became 
a  system  of  trenches,  entanglements  and  dugouts,  —  not 
to  mention  tunnels,  machine  gun  emplacements  and  such. 
This  is  where  some  c^  our  miners  ste^ned  to  the  front- 
their    previous    experience     making    them     such     good 
exponents  of  the  art  of  removing^  dirt,  that  office  boys  and 
others  were  given  the  job  of  overseeing  the  job  vhile  the 
man  who  knew  took  instructions  from  these  same  birds. 
All  that  stuff  was  hard  to  take  but  every-one  realized  that. 
'Tm  in  the  army  now- 
"Pm  not  behind  the  plow; 
"And"  etc. 
After  a  while  our  efforts  grew  into  something  that  was 
worth  while,  and,  as  the   news  gradually  trickled   into 
Vancouver  and  Portland,  a  good  number  of  people  made 
us  a  visit  and  gazed  with  awestruck  eyes  at  this  detail  of 
modem  war-    In  fact,  we  grew  proud  oif  our  own  work. 
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and  it  was  a  common  sight  to  see  one  of  the  boys 
leading  some  sweet  Lttle  "Jane"  around  the  pits  and 
trenches  on  one  of  our  many  enjoyable  Sunday  afternoons. 
While  engaged  in  this  certain  species  of  indoor  sport,  — 
most  of  us  used  the  same  of  line  of  stuff  which  went 
something  like  this: 

Soldier  —  "Do  you  see  that  big  dugout?" 

Sweet  Thing  —  "Oh,  yes." 

Soldier  —  "Well  I  had  charge  of  building  it." 

Sweet  Thing    — "Oh,  you  big,  brave,  soldier  boy." 

Soldier  —  "Yes,  and  I  am  going  to  do  the  same  thing 
over  there,  but  instead  of  hearmg  the  birds  sing  I  will  be 
hearing  the  shrieks  of  die  dying  and  the  whizz  of  the 
shells." 

Sweet  Thing  —  "Oh,  my  sweetheart!  Don't  talk  so 
awful.    Suppose  you  get  hurt." 

Soldier  —  "Would  you  care?"  — 

Well  you  know  the  rest  of  that  stuff,  and  paper  is  scarce 
so  rU  omit  all  except  to  say  that  there  was  very  little 
sightsee  ng  done  the  rest  of  that  certain  day. 

Ponton  and  trestle  bridges  were  next  on  the  program » 
and  the  days  that  we  were  not  digging  trenches  we  were 
either  on  the  river  carrying  chests  and  balk,  or  in  the 
"Hole"  building  Double  Lock  Set  for  trestles,  towers  and 
so  forth. 

We  didn't  mind  building  these  same  bridges  but  we 
hated  like  hell  to  tear  them  down,  which  we  always  had, 
to  do.    But  practice  makes  perfect  and  socai  we  were 
confident  of  our  ability  to  build  any  bridge    in    any 
emergency. 

In  later  days  all  this  training  came  in  handy,  but  there 
was  one  thing  they  had  forgotten  to  teach,  which  seemed 
to  come  naturally  to  every  one  after  they  were  under  fire. 
—  That  was  to  be  able  to  dig  a  shelter,  with  your  mess  kit 
cover,  your  finger  nails,  to  get  away  from  Jerrys 
Barrage. 

The  mysteries  of  signal  drill-explosives-guard  duty,  and 
miliary  courtesy,  were  gradually  absorbed  until  we  soon 
became  real  and  efficient  soldiers. 
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That  seems  to  be  a  vain  and  assuming  statement  for  us 
to  make  in  speaking  about  ourselves  but  the  truth  is  the 
truth  at  all  times.  And  when  we  make  the  statement  that 
we  were  as  good  as  any  body  oi  troops  in  the  U.S.  we  can 
offer  as  evidence  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
World  stating  that  the  Fourth  Engineers  was  the 
flower  of  the  American  Army.  Another  piece  of  good 
evidence  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  officers  were  proud  of  us. 
and  to  be  able  to  say  that  with  any  truth,  is  saying  a  big 
mouthful,  considering  that  the  majority  of  these  officers 
were  West  Pointers. 


SPORTS. 

As  every  one  will  admit  "All  wooic  and  no  play"  is 
detrimental  even  to  a  soldier.  In  consequence  they 
introduced  the  seed  of  Basket  Ball  antiongst  the  boys, 
which  grew  into  eight  company  teams.  But  in  spite  of 
some  very  good  tournaments,  that  sport,  died  a  lingering 
death  due  to  the  fact  that  the  games  were  played  at  night, 
at  a  time  when  the  soldier  would  rather  whisper  sweet 
nothings  in  his  lady's  ear,  rather  than  watch  his  comrades 
handle  the  Basket  Ball. 

Base  ball  was  more  successful  however,  the  4th  t>eing 
represented  by  a  good  team.  Outside  of  one  or  two  set 
backs  we  ran  away  with  everything  in  sight. 

One  big  track  meet  was  held  between  battalions  of  the 
14th  Infantry  —  44th  Infantry  and  4th  Engineers,  in  which 
the  4th  Engineers  once  more  showed  their  superiority;  — 
their  First  and  Second  Battalions  winning  first  and  second 
place  respectively. 

But  football  — there  was  a  game  that  received  the 
backing  of  every  man  in  the  Regiment.  We  had  a  yell 
leader  in  the  person  of  Shorty  Harris  assisted  by  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  It  was  thus  that  an  excellent  rooting  section  was 
formed  to  boost  an  excellent  team  that  was  coached  by 
Captain  Bonfils,  an  ex- West  Point  Star  and  Lt.  FLttner. 
But  something  was  radically  wrong.  The  material  in 
that  team  was  unbeatable  but  after  Whittaker  broke  his 
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arm  in  the  game  with  the  Chemawa  Indians,  some  jinx 
kept  butting  in  just  as  we'd  have  the  game  won.  But  the 
boys  played  for  all  they  were  worth,  and  their  onaonents 
always  were  aware  that  they  were  up  aga  nst  a  fight. 

Old  Sergeant  Bomholdt  deserves  a  word  of  praise  due 
to  the  fact  that  even  after  17  years  of  hard  Football  —  he 
was  the  back  bone  of  the  team,  and  the  end  of  the  game 
would  find  him  charging  that  line  with  the  same  ferocity 
and  skill  in  which  he  started. 


'^MEMORIES-MEMORIES  OF  THOSE  DAYS 
GONE  BY»' 

As  that  song  is  sung  many  a  4th  Engineer's  heart  flies 
back  to  old  Portland  and  the  girl  he  left  behind  him. 

Yes,  most  of  us  left  loving  hearts  in  the  cJd  town,  and 
even  these  who  Has  a  "chicken"  in  some  other  part  of  the 
country,  can  recall  seme  bright  Oregon    maid    whose  ^ 
smile  was  only  for  him. 

At  first  the  going  was  tough-and  as  the  boys  of  the 
4th  hopped  onto  the  street  car  for  a  15c  ride  to  town, 
or  extravagantly  slipped  a  .25c  piece  to  one  the  stage 
drivers,  they  were  always  out-numbered  by  the  many 
doughboys  of  the  14th  and  44th  Infantry.  And  as  the 
doughboys  had  first  whack  at  the  city,  so  had  they 
captivated  many  a  bright  eyed  lassie-and  the  number  of 
opportunities  for  the  Pick  and  Shovel  stiff  was  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  "But  faint  heart  ne'er  won  fair  lady"  and  the 
Engineers  took  a  headlong  leap,  and  entered  the  ring.  So 
thus  it  was  that  a  miniature  war  was  raged,  ak  n  to  the 
tournaments  of  the  old  "Knights  of  the  Round  Table"  in 
as  much  as  a  lady  was  the  prize. 

But  gradually  the  doughboys  were  outclassed  and  one 
by  one  the  wearers  of  the  castle  secured  for  himself  a  real 
sweetheart,  something  that  is  to  Portland  as  water  is  to 
life. 

The  fight,  however,  was  not  with  out  casualties.  It  so 
happened  that  at  times  a  gladiator  from  each  camp  would 
meet  at  some  public  place  such   as  Columbia  Beach, 
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Council  Crest,  The  Oaks  or  some  other  place  of 
amusement,  and  in  their  conscientious  attempts  to  win 
favor  with  the  fair  one  in  question,  some-one  would  offend 
the  other.  Then  it  was  a  question  of  "Sick  'em  Engineer" 
and  "Go  get  him  Doughboy".  The  outcomes  of  these 
miniature  jousts  were  varied  and  we  have  to  admit  that 
the  doughboys  always  either  won  or  lost. 

This  rivalry  lived  and  flourished  until  oppoirtunately 
the  Doughboys  were  sent  to  Camp  Lewis,  leaving  an  open 
field  to  the  Engineers. 

Only  once  did  the  rivals  join  hand  and  that  was  to 
protest  the  libel  rendered  by  one  of  these  so  called 
reformers,  who,  finding  time  hanging  heavy  on  his 
hands,  undertook  to  reform  we  poor  soldiers.  He  started 
in  by  telling  the  people  of  Portland  what  despicable  and 
devilish  sons  of  satan  we  were;  —  and  that  if  steps  were 
not  taken  to  keep  us  in  our  barracks,  their  daughters  were 
sure  to  be  ruined.  The  Oregonian  published  his  ideas  in 
flaunting  headlnes. 

"'In  consequence,  the  two  rivals  joined  hands  in  order 
to  vindicate  themselves,  and  aided  by  the  "Skirmisher"  — 
the  soldiers  weekly  periodical,  —  his  words  were  soon 
proved  false,  and  the  Oregonian  was  one  of  the  first  to 
change  sides. 

"Portland  bound"  soon  became  the  slogan  of  the 
regiment,  and  the  12:15  Portland- Vancouver  car  was 
always  crowded  with  returning  soldiers.  As  retreat 
sounded,  the  fellows  would  head  for  the  street  car  some 
of  them  delaying  their  return  until  Reveille  the  next 
morning.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month  money  would 
be  very  scarce  so  miniature  crap  games  would  be 
installed,  when  the  boys  without  the  necessary  funds 
would  gather,  to  either  lose  what  they  had  or  make  the 
necessary  amount.  On  frequent  occasions,  someone,  while 
throwing  the  bones,  would  holler.  — 

"Pass  the  dice,  for  Tm  Portland  bound." 

Very  often  his  capital  would  consist  of  but  .30c,  carfare 
over  and  back.  To  tell  the  truth  that  was  all  most  of  us 
needed. 
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4th.  VS.  14  th. 

We  had  been  in  Van  Couver  only  a  short  time  when  a 
feud  developed  between  the  Engineers  and  the 
Doughboys.  Nobody  knew  why  it  started,  or  what  it 
started  over,  but  for  two  or  three  months  somebody  got 
licked  whenever  an  engineer  met  a  doughboy. 

It  was  never  a  very  serious  affair,  but  there  were  a  lot 
of  black  eyes  and  skinned  knuckels  in  the  camp  to  tell  erf 
the  diffrent  battles. 
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A  month  before  we  really  left  Vancouver,  rumors 
started  their  dirty  work.  China,  —  The  Islands  and  Italy 
were  all  mentioned  by  the  guys  who  knew  it  all.  But  the 
day  finally  came,  and  we  were  marched  to  our  trans 
which  we  boarded  after  a  two  hour  wait  (under  full  pack). 
Most  of  us  figured  France  as  our  destination  but,  we  were 
disappointed,  for  after  the  train  had  started  on  its  way,  the 
news  leaked  out  that  Camp  Greene  was  our  destination 
and  not  Hoboken. 

Some  of  the  boys  had  never  been  away  from  home 
before,  and  to  them  this  trip  was  a  revelation.  They  were 
kept  in  wide  eyed  wonder  as  we  flew  past  Idaho- Wyoming 
and  Montana  into  Colorado.  Some  found  a  chance  to 
visit  Denver,  but  most  of  us  had  to  be  content  with  seeing 
the  outskirts  of  that  western  city  as  we  passed  thru. 

Goodland- Kansas,  proved  to  be  a  haven  for  the  boys 
of  the  first  battalion.  Their  section  of  the  train  stopped 
over  at  that  place  for  'mas  afternoon,  —  and  wh  le  they 
were  feeding  on  real  'mas  food,  —  we,  —  in  the  other 
sections  were  munching  slum  and  gold  fish.  The  natives 
of  Goodland  surely  outdid  themselves  in  a  showing 
their  chance  guests  a  good  time,  and  many  an  Engineer 
has  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  Goodlnnd  Kansas. 

Kansas  City-Missouri  was  the  next  city  on  the  program, 
long  to  be  remembered  by  the  bath  we  received  at  that 
place. 

On  arriving  at  Springfield,  we  were  marched  thru  the 
town  for  a  bit  of  exercise,  and  the  pretty  girls  we  saw 
certainly  repayed  us  for  the  labor  expended. 

Memphis  -  Birmingham  and  Atlanta  soon  became 
memories  and  on  the  31  day  of  December,  we  arrived  aa 
our  new  post;  —  Camp  Greene  and  reveived  for  the  first 
time  a  glimpse  of  that  never  to  be  forgotten  Red  Mud. 
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PULLING  OUT  OF  GOODLAND,  KANSAS. 

We  had  the  hard  luck  to  be  moving  acrost  the  continent 
on  Christmas  Day,  1917,  and  so  our  army  dinner  was  not 
as  elaborate  as  most  ol  us  wanted. 

The  First  Battalion  played  in  luck  that  day.  Thier 
train  stopped  for  several  hours  in  the  town  of  Goodland^ 
Kansas.  The  people  there  gave  them  a  regular  feed  with 
all  the  fixings.    And  after  dinner  they  had  a  dance. 

Most  of  the  men  of  the  f.rst  battalion  still  have  a  warm 
spot  in  thier  heart  foa*  the  little  town  where  they  ate 
Christmas  dinner  while  gomg  from  Van  Couver  to  Camp 
Greene. 


^ti  %  t  / 
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CAMP  GREEN. 

Camp  Green  was  a  Jonah  to  the  men  of  the  4th.  in 
every  meaning  of  the  word.  No  matter  what  happened, 
there  it  was  always  for  the  worst.  But  there  was  o«ne 
exception,  and  that  was  the  day  we  left  the  place.  That 
was  the  one  and  only  good  thing  that  ever  came  to  the 
Engineer  during  his  stay  in  that  portion  of  the  "Sunny 
Sunny  South." 

In  the  first  place,  we  landed  there,  fresh  from  the  warm 
weather  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  wearing  (under  our  O.D.^s 
of  course)  summer  underwear  and  light  socks,  and 
stepped  off  the  train  into  a  cold  snow.  And  we  had 
always  linked  the  word  "Sunny"  to  any  mention  of  South 
that  we  chanced  to  hear.  Evidently  that  name  was  the 
product  of  some  real-estate  dealers'  fertile  mind. 

After  being  dumped  off  in  the  snow,  we  were  marched 
to  the  opposite  side  of  camp,  and  were  shown  a  white 
waste  of  land.  That  was  our  fucture  home.  But  let  us 
not  commit  a  felony  by  saying  the  space  was  absolutely 
blank.  It  was'ni  There  was  a  mess-ha!l  and  a  wash- 
house  with  no  water  installed,  a  few  dreary  tents,  and  some 
tent  floors  already  on  the  ground  waiting  for  us  to  build 
our  regimental  city  around  them. 

While  we  gazed  mournfully  at  our  future  home,  our 
thoughts  flew  back  to  the  Steam  Heated  Barracks  that  we 
left  at  Vancouver  and  we  wondered  why  we  had  ever 
wanted  to  leave  such  a  paradise. 

But  the  arrival  of  tents  interrupted  our  dreams,  and 
we  pitched  in  to  work,  building  the  shelters  that  were 
due  to  be  called  "home"  for  three  months  to  come.  With 
the  tents  came  little  sheet-iron  Sibley  stoves,  shaped  like 
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a  funnel,  and  many  joints  of  stove-pipe.  One  of  these 
stoves  was  put  in  the  center  of  each  tent,  mounted  on  a 
box  full  of  dirt,  for  the  stove  had  no  bottom.  About  dark 
the  kitchens  got  out  a  meal  "  a  la  Army"  and  after  supper 
we  started  to  get  ready  for  the  night.  Straw  was  brought 
in  for  the  bed-sacks,  and  a  third  blanket  (Lord  knows  we 
needed  it)  was  issued  to  everybody.  Then  came  the 
problem  of  getting  wood  for  the  stoves.  Round  and  round 
the  camp  we  went,  by  ones  and  twos,  and  squads,  picking 
up  scrap  and  chip  that  would  biun,  until  there  was 
enough  to  get  the  stoves  hot  clear  to  the  second  joint  of 
pipe.  It  made  a  difference  in  the  frigid  atmosphere  d  the 
tent  and  by  standing  close  to  the  stove  you  could  almost 
feel  the  warmth. 

Under  the  delusion  that  the  tent  would  remain  warm  we 
went  to  bed.  Then  we  learned  some  more  about  the 
Sibley.  In  five  minutes  the  red  glow  disappeared,  in  ten 
the  stove  was  stone  cold.  Then  the  tents  cooJed  off,  and 
we  lay  under  our  blankets  and  shivered.  At  last  somebody 
got  up  and  started  the  fire  again,  and  we  took  turns 
keeping  it  going.  Then  the  wood  ran  out,  and  we  had  to 
go  scouting  for  more.  The  frozen  ground  by  this  time 
was  ringing  with  the  tramping  of  men  running  up 
and  down  to  keep  warm.  To  make  matters  worse  several 
of  the  stoves  set  fire  to  the  tent  floors,  and  their  owners 
had  to  wreck  the  tents  to  put  out  the  fires.  This  was  a 
regular  boon  to  the  rest  of  us,  however.  Before  morning 
every  scrap  of  wood  from  the  wrecked  tents  had  gone  to 
keep  the  other  Sibleys  hot.  At  last,  while  it  was  still  dark, 
the  first  bugle  call  of  the  morning  went,  and  the  night  was 
ended. 

That  was  our  Camp  Green  Baptism.  Snow,  tents  and 
cold  slumber.  And  it  surely  was  cold  spelled  with  a 
capital  C. 

After  revillie  we  were  introduced  to  a  new  branch  of 
soldiering.  After  roll  call  Instead  of  the  usual  '^dismissed" 
we  got  "Squads  right,  march"  and  swung  out  on  the  road, 
then  came  "double  time",  and  we  started  running.  The 
ground  was  frozen  and  snow  covered,  while  under  the 
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snow  were  hollows  and  patches  of  ice.  Slipping,  stumbling 
and  sliding  we  went  back  and  forth  until  we  were  fairly 
winded.  Then  we  were  dismissed  just  in  time  to  catch 
breakfast  at  the  mess  shacks.  When  these  morning  runs 
were  discontinued  a  few  days  later,  no  body  mourned  the 
loss. 

As  Camp  Green  is  located  a  mile  out  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
it  was  every  man's  idea  to  get  a  peep  at  the  city  on  the 
following  night.  But  that  was  not  to  be,  for  at  reveille,  a 
General  Order  was  read  informing  us  that  we  were  under 
quarantine  for  the  duration  of  two  entire  weeks,  and  in 
that  time  we  would  be  allowed  to  associate  with  no  one 
outside  of  our  regiment,  and  were  not  allowed  to  leave 
our  own  area,  not  even  to  visit  the  Y.M.C.A.  (Now  don't 
be  surprised  at  the  mention  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  There  was 
one  at  Camp  Green). 

Naturally  that  made  us  sore  as  boils,  but  after  a  few 
tests  we  found  that  the  order  held  good,  so  we  were  forced 
to  do  all  our  sight  seeing  from  a  distance,  planning  our 
campaign  for  the  attack  on  Charlotte  at  our  leisure 
moments,  which  were  few  and  far  between. 

Odd  tho  it  may  seem,  the  qurantine  did  not  bother  our 
fatigue  or  drill  activities  and  every  day  was  chock  full  of 
the  Sddier's  Joy-"Squads  right"  and  "Dig  Here". 

In  a  few  days  the  snow  disappeared  under  a  heavy  rain 
and  its  place  taken  by  that  delicious  R — E — D  mud  that  is 
so  personal  to  that  locality.  It  was  mud  here,  there,  and 
every  where;  knee  deep  in  spots  and  up  to  yotur  neck  in 
other  places. 

We  all  but  swam  to  our  places  for  reveille  formation. 
Retreat  was  held  in  a  sea  of  mud  (Red).  Our  unifodrms 
changed  from  olive  drab  to  the  color  of  the  terra  firma  on 
which  we  trod.  Trucks  were  stuck  all  over  the  camp,  their 
bodies  resting  or  rather  floating  on  the  surface,  with  their 
wheels  floundering  in  the  reddish  depths  below.  Horses 
had  to  be  tied  short  for  fear  that  they  would  sink  out  of 
sight. 

It  was  then  that  Headquarters  sent  out  their  Signal 
of  Distress,  and  the  Engineers  swam,  waded  and  floated 
2* 
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out  on  the  roads  to  set  traffic  in  motion  again.  It  was  a 
Herculanean  job,  but  the  boys  went  to  it  with  a  will,  and 
after  moving  enough  dirt  to  fill  Great  Salt  Lake  they  made 
possible  the  moving  of  enough  trucks  to  at  least  supply 
us  with  food.  But  this  did  not  finish  the  job.  Far  be  it 
from  such.  The  Engineers  stayed  on  road  work  for  most 
of  their  stay  in  Camp  Green,  and  kept  traffic  moving.  God 
help  the  camp  if  the  4th,  had  not  been  on  the  job ! 

A  plentiful  supply  of  wood  was  brought  to  the  camp» 
and  a  power  saw  was  set  up,  driven  by  a  belt  running 
from  the  rear  wheel  of  a  truck.  After  it  was  in  operation 
there  was  plenty  of  wood  for  stoves,  and  living  in  the 
tents  was  more  comfortable,  if  not  home-like. 

After  a  few  days  the  negro  population  discovered  the 
Fourth,  and  immediately  a  swarm  cA  them  descended  on 
the  camp.  Their  specialties  were  washing  and  shining 
shoes.  When  the  first  coal  black  wench  stuck  her  head 
into  a  tent  door  to  say,  "Boss,  hev  you-all  got 
any  laundry  in  yo*  tent?"  it  almost  started  a  riot,  but  in 
time  we  got  used  to  it.  It  was  one  of  the  little  "shines", 
who,  after  hearing  the  men  talk  of  the  joys  of  Portland, 
asked  the  now  famous  question  'Say,  boss,  is  yo'  all  frum 
the  state  erf  Portland?" 

The  laundresses  did  poor  work,  and  charged  enormus 
prices,  our  bills  almost  every  week  being  higher  than  we 
had  paid  for  a  months  washing  at  Vancouver. 

It  was  customary  for  everybody  to  fill  their  canteens 
and  set  them  around  the  stove,  in  order  to  have  hot  water 
for  shaving  and  washing.  At  first  the  tops  were  screwed 
on  tightly,  but  after  a  few  minature  boiler  explosions  the 
gang  remembered  that  boiling  water  makes  steam,  and 
that  steam  makes  pressure,  so  the  tops  were  left  off- 

The  bath-houses  were  placed  in  condition  for  use  very 
soon  after  our  arrival,  and  everybody  had  a  chance  to 
bathe  as  often  as  he  wanted  to.  These  bathhouses  seemed 
at  times  to  the  only  ones  in  the  camp  that  could  be  used, 
as  men  from  other  organizations  often  came  here  to  bathe. 
Our  delayed  pay-day  came  at  last,  and  with  it  the 
quarantine,  was  lifted  and  passes  were  given  out  to  those 
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wishing  to  visit  Charlotte.  They  were  good  from  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  eleven  o'clock  that  night.  So 
as  the  hour  of  four  finally  drifted  around,  the  road  to  the 
street-car  was  colored  an  olive  drab  from  the  number  ol 
men  starting  for  the  long  anticipated  good  time.  The 
street-car  system  did  their  best  and  every  car  that  they 
could  rake  and  scrape  together  was  carrying  soldiers  to 
Charlotte.  And  the  soldiers  were  all  over  the  cars,  on  the 
top,  hanging  to  the  sides,  on  the  fenders,  and  practically 
every  place  where  a  finger  hold  coiuld  be  fotmd  was  some 
joy  bent  kahki  clad  figure. 

Their  joy  lasted  until  they  reached  the  city,  then 
everything  went  to  pieces.  The  first  joy-killer  was  the 
MP.  who  made  you  take  the  leather  strap  out  of  your  hat^ 
button  a  button,  or  remedy  some  part  of  your  clothing 
that  your  valet  had  negleced.  Even  if  your  appearance 
was  the  heighth  of  military  correctness  that  miserable 
Military  Pest  would  find  something  that  was  wrong. 

The  second  joy-killer  was  the  barber  shops.  Stepping 
into  one  of  Charlotte's  Palaces  of  tonsorial  art  we  were 
greeted  with  a  slip  of  paper  marked  No.  99.  Sitting  down 
in  a  corner  was  your  buddy.  After  comparing  slips  you 
fo»und  that  there  was  eighteen  men  between  you,  and  there 
was  still  ten  before  him.  But  you  had  to  have  a  shave  and 
a  hair-cut  so  you  resigned  yourself  to  a  two  hotur  wait. 
And  when  your  turn  did  come,  the  barber  would  fan  your 
face  cnce  or  twice  with  a  razor  and  then  holler  NEXT! 
50  please,  all  in  one  breath. 

The  next  thing  on  the  program  was  eats.  But  the  same 
crowded  condition  existed  m  the  restaurants.  After  a 
circuit  of  all  eating  houses  in  the  town  you  would  come 
back  to  the  first  and  do  some  more  waiting.  After  an  hour 
or  so  you  would  get  a  chair  and  by  the  time  an  other  hour 
had  passed  by  the  waiter  was  behind  you  demanding  your 
order.  Then  a  little  comedy  would  enact  itself,  which 
went  something  like  this. 

Waiter  —  "What  will  you  have,  sir?" 

Soldier  —  "lets  see  — bring  me  a  porterhouse  steak. 
fried " 
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Waiter  —  "We  have  no  more  porterhouse  steaks." 

Soldier  —  "Why  then,  bring  me  some  veal  cutlets,  some 
cauliflower,  and " 

Waiter  —  "We  have  no  veal  cutlets,  sir." 

Soldier  —  "Well  then,  bring  me  some  ham  and  eggs." 

Waiter  —  "We  have  no  eggs,  sir." 

Soldier  —  (Getting  mad)  "Then  what  the  hell  have  you 
in  this  joint?" 

Waiter  —  "Hot  cakes." 

Soldier  —  "Then  bring  me  some  hot  cakes,  coffee  and 
pie." 

Waiter  —  "Yes,  sir." 

Another  half  hours  wait  and  the  waiter  returns  with 
your  order.  Your  coffee  looks  like  the  proverbial  red  mud 
mixed  with  water  —  the  hot  cakes  are  cold,  tho  they  look 
fairly  good,  and  the  pie  is  rotten. 

The  waiter  gives  you  your  check.      One  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  —  My  God,  there  must  be  some  mistake :    You 
ask  the  Waiter. 
Waiter  —  "No,  sah,  der  is  no  mistake." 

You  grab  your  buddy.  "Lets  go  home,  Bill,"  and  you 
ride  back  sadder,  but  wiser  men. 

That  was  vour  first  visit:  The  crowded  cc«iditions 
improved  greatly  in  later  days,  but  the  high  prices 
remained  tiie  same.  Everything  a  person  bought  in 
Charlotte  he  paid  for.  Even  the  "Daricies"  were  getting 
rich  from  the  soldier  trade. 

The  M.P.  trouble  grew  and  grew,  until  one  of  our 
own  men  took  the  guns  away  from  three  M.P.'s.  and  then 
beat  them  up.  From  that  time  on  the  M.P.'s  refused  to 
tackle  an  Engineer  unless  they  outnumbered  him  ten  to 
one.  It  is  an  assured  fact  that  the  M.P.'s  in  Charlotte  will 
never  forget  tiie  Fourth  Engineers.  5 

Yes,  there  were  ladies  in  Charlotte.  Leave  it  to  an 
Engineer  to  find  'em.  But  as  there  were  ten  times  as  many 
soldiers  in  Charlotte,  a  town  of  40,000  people,  than  there 
was  in  Portland,  a  city  of  300,000;  the  campaign  was  much 
harder  than  the  recent  victory.  But  there  were  quite  a 
number  of  young  ladies  who  wept  as  she  said  her  last 
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good-bye  to  her  sweetheart  in  the  4th.  Engineers.  Yes, 
Siere  were  some  mighty  nice  people  in  Charlotte. 

A  Sunday  spent  in  Charlotte  is  a  subject  that  is  very 
tender  with  most  of  the  boys.  One  of  them  tells  an 
interesting  story,  which  is  reproduced  here.    He  says. 

"You  know  I  went  to  Charlotte  one  Sunday  and  I  was 
surprised  to  see  so  few  on  the  streets.  I  wanted  a  smoke 
so  made  my  way  to  a  cigar  store. 

"Gimme  a  cigar',  I  says". 

"Can't  do  it,  my  friend',  says  the  guy  behind  the 
counter". 

"And  why  not?',  says  I". 

"We  are  not  allowed  to  sell  on  Sunday',  he 
answered". 

"Well  gimme  a  drink  of  Coco  Cola  then',  says  L 
pointing  to  the  soda  fountain". 

"Can't  sell  that  either',  he  said,  and  I  walked  away 
talking  to  myself". 

"Darkness  came  pretty  soon  after  that  and  I  started 
talking  to  a  civilian,  remarking  that  I  was  thirsty". 

"  'Would  you  care  for  a  drink?',  he  says". 

"Will  a  fish  swim,  says  I,  while  a  dream  of  a  good 
shot  of  "hootch"  appeared  before  me". 

"  'Come  on',  says  he,  but  look  out  for  cops". 

"Then  he  took  me  down  one  alley  and  up  another 
between  a  couple  of  houses  and  finally  up  to  the  back  door 
of  a  restaurant.  Just  as  we  started  to  go  in  he  sez,  'Duck, 
there's  a  cop  coming  out' ". 

"We  hid  ourselves  in  the  dark  and  held  our  breath 
until  the  cop  was  out  of  sight,  then  we  tip-toed  in.  My 
friend  went  over  to  the  cook  and  whispered  in  his  ear.  The 
cook  nodded  his  head,  and  putting  his  finger  to  his  lips, 
stepped  into  the  next  room.  While  I  was  wondering  what 
it  would  be.  Moonshine  or  J.H.Cutter;  he  came  back  with 
two  small  cups  half  full  of  stuff  that  looked  like 
"Old  Crow". 

"  'Drink  it  quick',  he  says". 

"So  I  swallows  the  stuff  at  one  gulp,  as  that  is  the  way 
to  drink  good  whisky.    But,  by  golly,  it  was'nt  whiskey  at 
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all !    Here  I  had  been  ducking  cops  to  get  a  drink  of  Coco 
Cola!" 

That  is  a  good  example  of  Charlotte  on  a  Sunday,  a 
closed  shop  and  no  place  to  go  but  church.  You  can 
imagine  how  this  struck  the  soldier.  Yes  they  had  dances 
and  shows,  but  the  same  crowded  condition  prevailed  here 
and  it  was  more  comfortable  to  stay  away.  And  then 
again  even  if  you  were  successful  and  secured  yourself  a 
lady  friend  at  some  dance  or  social  gathering,  the  first 
M.P.  you  met  was  liable  to  pinch  you  both  on  suspicion. 

Then  to  cap  the  climax,  they  issued  a  set  of  passes 
classed  A.,  B.,  and  C.  The  A  class  men  being  allowed  to 
go  to  tov^  any  time  they  cared  to  go,  outside  cA  duty 
hours.  The  B  class  men  on  Wednesday,  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  when  off  duty,  an  the  C  class  men  not  at  all.  Class 
A  was  awarded  for  perfect  behavior  as  soldiers  and  class 
C  was  bestowed  on  he  who  had  missed  reveille  or  some 
other  such  offense  —  Class  B  men  were  those  promoted 
from  class  C,  for  a  weeks  good  behavior  after  the  offence. 

That  "disciplining  system"  killed  Charlotte  as  a  social 
center,  for  most  of  the  leading  lights  of  the  regiment  never 
rose  above  a  class  C  card. 

In  February  another  blight  broke  over  the  camp,  an 
epidemic  of  mumps  and  measles.  This  time  an  "individual 
quarantine"  was  practiced;  when  the  disease  broke  out  in 
a  tent  the  remainder  of  the  squad,  together  with  their 
belongings  and  the  tent  were  moved  to  a  nearby  lot,  which 
soon  became  known  as  "Mump  Alley  and  Measles  Row". 

Being  quarantined  in  this  manner  was  far  from 
unpleasant  at  first,  for  the  exiles  stood  no  calls  and  rarely 
drilled  or  worked.  But  this  idylic  existance  came  came  to 
an  end  in  a  few  weeks,  when  a  detention  camp  was  set  up 
near  the  railroad,  and  men  from  the  whole  division  who 
had  been  exposed  to  disease  were  sent  there.  The 
Engineers  had  some  trouble  in  convincing  the  doughboys 
and  artillery-men  that  they  were  the  boss  of  the  works,  but 
after  several  encounters  the  pick  and  shovel  stiffs  were 
victorious,  and  their  rule  over  the  camp  was  not 
questioned.    In  this  camp  also  the  ability  of  the  Engineers 
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to  do  things  was  put  to  a  use.  A  "raomument"  of  stone 
and  sod  was  erected,  bearing,  in  large  white  figures  the 
reimental  castle  and  number.  A  large  flag  pole  was  set 
up,  and  the  roads  and  drainage  system  of  the  camp  were 
improved.  A  moving  picture  theatre  was  also  installed, 
and  board  walks  were  put  down  over  the  worst  mud 
holes. 

After  we  were  settled  in  our  new  camp,  the 
Regimental  newspaper.  "The  Skirmisher"  was  re- 
established in  its  second  volume.  The  paper  saw  its  first 
days  in  Vancouver,  starting  as  a  small  four  page  sheet  and 
growing  into  eight  pages  half  standard  size.  With  every 
edition  its  popularity  grew  until  its  discontinuance,  due  to 
the  move  from  Vancouver.  Its  absence  was  noticeable,  and 
on  its  re-appearance  at  Charlotte,  it  was  hailed  with 
delight  by  the  troopers. 

This  paper  was  printed,  edited,  written  and  read  by 
the  regiment,  being  the  only  paper  of  its  kind  in  America. 

Early  in  February  the  first  drafts  of  men  for  raising  the 
regiment  to  its  full  war  strength  came  to  Camp  Gordon. 
At  first  we  called  them  "slackers",  and  "drafted 
birds",  and  other  like  names,  but  we  soon  learned  that 
they  were  as  human  as  the  rest  of  us,  and  before  long  all 
reference  to  their  method  and  joining  the  Army  were 
forgotten. 

Thru  February  the  weather  became  warm,  until  the  mud 
disappeared,  between  rains  at  least.  Then  drills  were 
started  in  earnest.  Day  after  day  we  had  it.  Batallion. 
company,  platoon  and  bayonet  drill,  as  well  as  our  first 
instructions  in  regards  to  gasmasks.  For  these  we  had,  at 
first,  an  English  instructor  with  the  English  army 
commands,  but  this  was  scon  dropped  for  the  American 
method 

Trenches  were  dug  en  the  side  of  the  hill,  machine  gun 
pits  were  made,  and  duplicates  of  all  the  Pick  and  Shovel 
work  learned  at  Vancouver  were  put  into  the  ground. 

That  stuff  was'nt  hard  to  take  but  the  Inspection  gag 
sure  got  our  agate. 
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We  had  an  hundred  kinds  of  inspections  to  go  thru — 
physical,  Saturday  morning,  Barrack  bags  and  a  host  of 
others.  Every  other  day  or  so  they'd  come  thru  the  tents 
on  some  kind  of  inspection,  and  Whango !  there  would  go 
another  dollar  off  your  pay.  That  is  unless  you  found  out 
YOU  were  short  before  the  inspection,  and  were  able  to 
barrow  the  object  from  your  buddy. 

But  the  king  of  these  inspection  were  the  Barrack  Bag 
inspections.  To  play  this  game  we  had  to  hoist  two 
barrack  bags  on  our  shoulders,  each  one  weighing  75 
pounds  to  100  pounds,  have  your  full  pack  on  your  back^ 
your  bayonet,  mess-kit,  belt,  rifle  and  every  other  thing 
you  owned  some  where  on  your  person,  and  hike  at 
attention  to  the  drill  field.  There  you  were  ordered  to 
pitch  tents  and  lay  out  your  stuff  according  to  regulations. 
Then  some  officer  would  pass  thru,  look  at  your  stuff, 
make  a  remark  or  two  and  pass  an.  After  an  hour  or  two 
of  waiting,  the  order  would  come  to  repack,  and  you 
would  be  marched  back  to  your  tent,  staggering  under 
your  heavy  load. 

And  talk  about  kiking — well  we  hiked  all  over  the 
blooming  country.  Our  last  month  at  Camp  Green  was 
a  nightmare  of  hikes,  trips  from  five  to  twenty  miles  with 
full  packs.  That  was  to  make  us  tough,  they  said.  Well> 
it  sure  enabled  us  to  knock  the  stuffing  out  of  the  M.P.'s., 
if  nothing  else. 

There  was  one  stunt  pulled  off  that  we  all  appreciated. 
An  order  was  sent  out  saying  that  Asst.  Sec'y.  of  War 
would  be  in  camp  to  inspect  all  troops.  That  started  the 
dirty  work.  We  were  all  dressed  up  in  our  best  go  to 
meeting  olive  drab,  and  hiked  to  the  parade  ground  to 
wait  for  himto  show  up.  We  stayed  there  all  day, 
standing  in  formation,  and  we  thank  God  that 
Darkness  came  or  we  would  have  been  standing  there  yet. 
And  lots  of  us  had  dates  that  afternoon,  too. 

A  target  range  was  built  about  twelve  miles  from  camp 
by  a  detail  from  the  regiment  and  we  had  the  pleassure  of 
hiking  there  and  back  for  the  practice  of  shooting  our  rifle. 
That  seems  to  have  been  rather  use  less  seeing  what  our 
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duty  really  turned  out  to  be.  They  should  have  taken 
us  out  and  taught  us  how  to  dodge  bullets,  not  shoot  'em. 

Entertainment  waxed  mighty  every  evening,  the 
Y.M.C.A.  putting  on  a  good  card  every  night,  Liberty  Park 
with  its  bevy  of  short  skirted  chorus  girls  entertaining 
those  of  us  whose  tases  ran  that  way,  the  theatres  down 
town  and  last  but  not  least,  Chaplain  Blakeny's  smokers. 

Boxing  was  the  feature  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  shows,  and  our 
boys  upheld  the  regimental  reputation,  with  their 
prowness.  Many  a  real  fight  was  staged  here,  keeping  the 
the  boys  on  their  toes  at  all  times.  Vaudeville  was  also 
introduced,  the  prize  for  the  amateur  performances  going 
to  an  Engineer  who  played  tunes  on  a  number  of  canteens 
filled  with  water. 

Directly  across  from  the  Engineer  city  lived  the  47th. 
Infantry,  and  the  outfits  gew  real  chummy.  That  resulted 
in  the  47th,  band  coming  to  our  tents  and  serenading  us 
on  various  occasions.  That  was  the  only  real  music  that 
we  received  benefit  from,  having  no  band  in  our  own 
organization.  But  beg  pardon,  we  did  have  the  start  of 
a  fife  and  drum  corps,  also  some  very  good  stringed 
instrument  performers.  So  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
47th.  Band  was  the  only  music  that  the  Regiment  enjoyed 
as  a  unit. 

Base  ball  was  the  chief  sport  of  the  camp,  every 
regiment  having  a  strong  team.  But  the  4th.  team  was 
equal  to  all,  and  finished  the  tournament  with  quite  a 
number  of  games  to  its  credit.  Games  were  played  either 
at  the  Charlotte  Base  ball  Grounds  or  the  grounds  in 
camp,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  advertisment,  small  crowds 
were  generally  in  attendance.  Major-General  Cameron 
was  often  in  the  grandstand  however,  a  calm  and 
interested  spectator. 

Basket-ball  and  track  also  had  their  share  of 
participation,  but  neither  amounted  to  much.  Towards 
the  end  of  our  stay  at  camp,  an  Athletic  Director,  Mr. 
Foster,  took  charge  of  athletics,  and  from  then  on, 
athletics  were  a  part  of  the  day's  drill.    It  was  expected 
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that  he  would  follow  the  division  to  France,  but  that  was 
another  pipe  dream  that  never  came  true. 

But  the  greatest  game  of  all  was  guessing  when  we 
would  go  to  France.  By  the  last  of  March,  as  town  after 
town  fell  before  the  advancing  Germans,  we  were  fully 
convinced  that  the  only  outfit  that  could  smash  the 
advancing  host  and  turn  them  Berlin  ward  was  the  Fourth 
Engineers. 

Then  the  order  came  to  pack  up.  For  days  we  worked^ 
boxing  tools  and  clothing  and  supplies  and  equiptment  of 
every  kind,  until  every  company  street  was  piled  with 
mounds  of  boxes  waiting  for  the  trip  overseas.  Most  of 
this  stuff  was  never  seen  after  we  landed  in  France,  and 
most  of  what  was  received  was  discarded  at  once,  but  we 
all  had  a  fine  job  packing  it,  at  least. 

Packing  over,  we  sat  down  to  wait  the  order  to  move> 
passing  over  the  time  with  black-iack  and  craps.  At  least 
three  times  a  day  somebody  came  witii  the  latest  news, 
always  that  we  were  to  leave  the  next  day. 

Magazines  and  maps  showing  the  fighting  were  in 
great  demand,  some  ambitious  guys  tried  to  learn  French, 
but  most  of  us  figured  that  it  would  be  easier  to  let  the 
French  learn  English,  and  stuck  to  our  card  games. 

As  day  after  day  passed  with  no  move  in  sight,  we 
began  to  think  that  in  some  manner  they  had  forgotten  us. 
Some  scandal  mongers  even  said  that  we  were  to  remain 
in  Camp  Green  to  help  keep  the  roads  in  shape. 

But  at  last  we  started  to  load  the  piles  of  baggage 
on  train,  and  the  next  day,  the  21st.  of  April,  we  started 
out.  The  dreary  rows  of  tents,  the  unpainted  mess-halls, 
the  roads  we  had  worked  on,  we  said  good-bye  to  theqi 
all,  Charlotte  with  its  high  prices  and  "niggers".  Camp 
Green  of  the  Red  mud  and  cold  nigfhts.  It  was  all  behind 
us.    At  last  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  war. 

The  journey  to  Camp  Merritt  was  very  enjoyable,  the 
Red  Cross  nurses  who  handed  us  cigarettes  along  route 
making  us  feel  like  we  really  did  amount  to  something. 
Passing  thru  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Pennsilva- 
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nia  and  the  Distric  of  Columbia  gave  most  us  a  little 
education  in  geography.  We  received  some  fine  send-offs 
at  every  station,  but  it  remained  for  Jersey  City  to  give 
us  the  real  send,off. 

As  we  entered  the  yards,  every  steam  engine  we  passed 
pulled  its  whistle  cord  and  tried  to  keep  it  down.  Whistle 
after  whistle  followed  the  first  and  made  the  air  vibrant 
with  its  shrill  sounds.  Then  the  factories  took  it  un,  and 
churches  rang  their  bells.  People  crowded  the  streets  to 
wave  at  us  and  the  girls  threw  kisses.  It  kind  of  have  a 
fellow  a  crinky  feeling  in  his  backbcjie,  and  a  stem 
realization  of  what  he  has  fighting  for. 

We  arrived  at  our  destination  that  same  evening,  the 
trip  taking  a  night  and  a  day.  A  short  hike  took  us  to 
our  barracks  in  Camp  Merritt,  where  we  found  real  beds 
with  springs  and  mattresses  awaiting  us.  In  consequence 
almost  everybody  was  late  for  reveille  the  next  morning, 
including  the  top  sergeants. 

The  short  say  at  Merritt  was  one  big  round  of 
physical  inspections,  clothes  inspections  and  issues  and 
bayonet  drills.  To  balance  that,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
parading  before  the  people  of  West  Hoboken  to  boost 
the  Liberty  Loan,  and  a  big  Liberty  Theatre  right  in  camp 
for  our  amusement,  that  is  if  we  happened  to  have  25  c 
or  50  c  for  admission;  a  big  canteen  that  was  the  best 
equipt  of  any  we  have  seen  either  before  or  since,  and  last 
but  not  last,  ten  per  cent  of  the  men  went  to  New  York 
on  pass.  Twenty-five  per  cent  more  went  to  the  same 
place  without  a  pass,  by  sneaking  past  the  Guard  patrol 
that  encircled  the  camp.  They  all  reported  a  woaiderful 
time.  Some  of  them  forgot  to  come  back,  and  soon  found 
themselves  in  an  av^ul  mess. 

Time  passed  fast  and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.  of 
April,  we  were  issued  100  rounds  of  ammunition  and  we 
started  overland  to  the  Hudson  River,  embarked  on 
barges  and  half  floated,  half  steamed  down  the  river  to 
the  pier  where  lay  the  Martha  Washington.  While 
watting  for  orders  to  embark  on  the  transport,  the  Red 
Cross  served  us  coffee  and  doughnuts;  shortly  after  we 
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pilled  on  board.  For  two  days  the  ship  lay  at  the  pier^ 
while  an  aggregation  of  men  from  other  branches  of 
service  came  on  board,  until  she  would  hold  no  more. 
At  last,  on  the  30th.  of  April,  the  big  minute  came. 


^^ffl^ 
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AT  SEA. 

T'was  Five  thirty  two  by  Deacon  Jone's  IngersoU 
when  the  Martha  Washington  weighed  anchor.  Everyone 
was  ordered  below  and  all  lights  were  dimmed.  The  ship 
stole  away  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  Seventeen  hundred 
and  fifty  three  hearts  took  on  a  fmiy  kind  of  feeling.  The 
prune  picker  from  California,  apple  knocker  from 
Washington,  miner  of  Colorado,  sheepherder  of  Wyoming. 
Oregon  webb  foot,  Missouri  hill  billy,  Pennsylvania 
leather  head,  broncho  buster  of  Oklahoma  or  Texas,  the 
West  Virginia  snake,  all  had  the  same  set  of  emotions  to 
control.  Seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  later  proved  their 
worth;  the  other  three  don't  count. 

No  bands  had  played  us  "boji  voyage",  no  banquets 
were  spread,  no  good  byes,  no  crowed  piers  of  waving 
handkerchiefs,  no  caresses  from  mother  or  sister,  no  last 
hand  claps  from  dad.  no  lingering  kiss  from  sweetheart. 
We,  a  regiment  of  iJ.S.  Regulars,  slipped  out  unnoticed. 

The  hurried  footsteps  of  Jackies,  the  clinking  of  anchor 
chains,  the  roar  of  winches;  —  these,  and  the  last  glimmer 
of  American's  lights  were  our  farewell. 


CHOW. 


The  first  natural  subject  that  worries  the  ordinary 
Buck  private  is  his  stomach.  So  no  sooner  were  we 
aboard  ship  than  the  subjject  of  eats  held  every  bodys 
conversation  at  attention. 

We  had  heard  many  rumors  of  the  scarcity  of  food 
aboard  the  transports  which  now  proved  to  be  a  source 
of  great  concern. 
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But  mess-call  ended  our  many  gloomy  forecasts  and 
we  lined  up  for  chow.  Each  serving  station  had  a  line-up 
that  resembled  the  crowd  waiting  for  Bleacher  seats  to  a 
worlds  series  Base-Ball  game.  And  will  anybody  ever 
forget  the  pushing  and  shoving  which  every-one  indulged 
in,  trying  to  secure  a  more  favorable  place  to  secure  grub 
and  get  to  the  washing  water  before  it  resembled  a  sea 
of  mud. 

"Get  off  my  foot"  and  "Who  in  the  Hell  are  you 
shovin"  rang  thru  the  air  as  some-bodys  pet  com  was 
tramped  on,  or  some  young  man  made  a  dive  for  a  gain 
of  ten  yards  or  so. 

But  in  the  course  of  time  each  of  us  arrived  at  our 
destination  and  watched  our  messkits  heaped  up  with 
grub,  after  having  our  meal  ticket  punched  by  a  vigilant 
sergeant  whose  sole  buisness  consisted  of  punching  a 
ticket  opposite  the  date  indicated. 

Our  meal  tickets  were  a  little  piece  of  printed  card- 
board an  inch  wide  and  two  inches  long.  To  eat  it  was 
necessary  to  flash  this  meal  ticket  and  have  it  punched. 
When  one  round  did  not  suffice,  an  abundance  of  the 
nutritious  element  could  be  obtained  by  borrowing  your 
seasick  bunkie  's  meal  tickets.  We  know  one  fellow  who 
managed  to  eat  eight  to  thirteen  meals  a  day  on  each  of 
the  fourteen  days  we  were  aboard.  Strange  to  say  — 
He's  living  now. 

Breakfast  the  first  day  out  was  truly  navy  —  by  navy 
we  mean  beans,  those  famous  California  land  lice.  Beans, 
beans,  beans!  We  ate  them  at  Vancouver,  on  the  train^ 
at  Camp  Greene,  Camp  Merritt,  and  now,  by  heck,  the 
navy  was  doing  us  an  honor  by  setting  them  before  us. 
Many  an  awhd  curse  was  wished  on  Jack  and  his 
beanstalk,  all  beans  must  have  been  supplied  from  there, 
for  where  is  there  another  stalk  capabale  of  supplying  an 
Army  and  Navy  the  size  of  ours? 

The  first  day  nearly  all  the  bunch  was  feeling  fine. 
Second  morning  we  hand  an  unusually  heavy  menu  for 
breakfast;  liver  stew,  real  boiled  potates,  steamed  oatmeal 
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mush,  2  slices  of  bread,  some  butter,  a  cup  d  coffee  and 
the  blessings  of  the  ships  Steward- 

And  Liver  Stew!  —  gooey,  slimy,  greenish  —  yellow 
conglomeration  served  in  the  Transport  way.  As  long 
as  our  children  live,  let  them  tell  their  children  of  that 
wonderful  stuff  their  grand-father  had  the  courage  to  eat. 
Yes!  they  served  it  and  some  of  us  held  noses,  closed 
our  eyes  and  downed  it.  If  the  Kaiser  himself  had 
invented  the  stuff  —  nothing  more  diabolical  would  have 
resulted. 

Liver  stew  is  perhaps  the  only  food  substance  on 
record  which  gives  sharks,  whales  and  minor  Ashlings 
the  "tumay  ache"!  It  is  an  awful  compound  of  God  only 
knows  what  and  is  used  to  spoil  your  potatoes  or 
whatever  happens  to  be  in  your  messkrit  at  the  same 
time.  "Heaven  bless  the  inventor  of  liver  stew !"  is  n  o  t 
the  prayer  of  any  man  in  the  Fourth. 

We  can  say  one  good  word  for  that  ship  in  the  eating 
lines.  They  made  good  bread.  Many  a  might  coming 
off  lookut  in  the  wee  small  hours  (when  parties  usually 
break  up  in  the  States)  we  could  pry  the  bakery  window 
open  with  a  bayonet,  steal  as  many  loaves  of  bread  as  we 
could  reach  and  with  a  few  onions  from  "B"  deck,  enjoy 
an  early  breakfast  of  onion  sandwiches  a  la  Martha 
Washington.  

LIGHTS. 

No  lights  were  allowed  from  sundown  to  sunup  with 
the  exception  of  the  blue  light  electric  system  the  ship 
used.  By  its  feeble  rays  one  could  get  around  without 
colliding  with  the  many  uprights  and  bunks. 

No  one  was  permitted  to  carry  matches.  That  made 
lights  for  cigarettes,  cigars  and  pipes  a  very  difficult 
matter  along  about  breakfast  time.  This  state  of  affairs 
was  releived  by  a  system  of  "Passing  the  Buck"  or 
"Thimble-Thmble  whose  got  the  light".  Some  soldier 
would  get  a  light  from  a  sailor  and  give  six  other  soldiers 
lights  from  his.  They  in  turn  pass  it  on  and  in  very  little 
time  everybody  had  a  light. 
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TRANSPORT  LIVER   STEW. 

We  have  dined  on  many  different  foods,  from  fried 
oysters  in  Poirtland,  Oregon  to  sauer  kraut  in  Coblenz. 
Germany,  but  in  all  our  wanderings  we  never  ran  into 
anything  quite  as  awful  as  that  transport  liver  stew.  In 
smell  it  had  only  one  rival,  the  German  Chlorine  gas.  We 
dont  know  about  the  taste,  as  nobody  in  the  regiment  had 
the  nerve  to  tackle  it. 


%ar-  y'. 
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THAT  SHIFTS  BUGLER. 


Will  anyone  in  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Engineers 
ever  forget  our  first  awakening  by  the  ship's  bugler?  The 
first  note  of  first  call  soundet  thru  out  the  ship  and  was 
followed  by  a  collection  of  well  mixed,  classic  music^ 
ragtime  and  funeral  marches.   Say,  wasn't  it  awful? 

This  style  of  "call"  sure  had  its  effect  on  some  of  the 
laziest  mumbers  of  the  organization.  For  instance  one 
of  our  "lady  killers"  who  has  a  record  for  reveille,  jumped 
out  of  bed  and  started  to  do  a  Turkey  Trot  with  his  Top 
sergeant.  There  was  also  a  sleepy  Arkansas  Buck  who 
always  slept  with  his  clothes  on,  so  he  would  have  more 
time  to  sleep  in  the  morning. 

As  soon  as  the  melody  started  he  surprised  all  of  his 
Bunkies  by  giving  a  yip  and  jump,  landing  on  his  toes 
a-dancing  a  clog  that  Keith  Theatre  has  never  equaled. 

Yea!  Bo!  —  The  Ragtime  BuMer  has  its  advantages. 


LOOKOUTS. 

Second  day  out  we  were  designated  as  lookouts  for 
submarines.  Several  schools  were  held  on  an  upper  deck 
where  we  were  told  what  might  be  expected  on  the 
part  of  under-sea  boats.  At  the  end  of  each  session  the 
Naval  Lieutenant  would  ask. 

"Any  questions  or  suggestions?" 

Then  would  ensue  a  series  of  real  comics,  and  some^ 
—  yes  a  little,  —  sense. 

"Any  questions?" 

"Sure,"  one  hero  said,  "Fd  suggest  that  you  tell  these 
cowpunchers  what  a  porpoise  is.  You  understand,  Sir. 
that  you  are  lectuming  to  a  bunch  of  men  from  the 
'Purple  Sage*,  who  have  seen  no  motre  water  than  can 
be  found  in  a  desert  water-hole.  Half  of  them  don't  know 
what  a  porpoise  is." 

With  a  smile  the  lieutenant  asked,  "How  many  here 
know  what  a  porpoise  is?" 
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About  two-thirds  of  the  class  raised  their  hands,  one 
fellow  a  trifle  hesitatingly.  The  Lieutenant  spotted  him 
instantly. 

"What  is  a  porpoise?"  He  demanded.  "You  tell  the 
whole  class." 

The  victim  slowly  rose  to  his  feet  and,  after  a  few 
coughs,  stuttered  —  "Efffellows,  a  porpoise  is  a  big 
tttturtle."  .     , 


PRACTICE  REPORTS. 

The  prize  of  all  lookout  work  is  the  foretop  and 
maintop  where  the  violently  swaying  motion  made  many 
a  man  sea-sick.  It  is  pretty  rough  riding  up  there  but  the 
worst  of  it  is  getting  up  and  down.  Unless  the  Martha 
Washington  has  changed  ladders  since,  there  may  still  be 
seen  the  marks  where  Boomgarden  gripped  the  steel 
rungs  while  going  up  on  a  certain  windy  night. 

Sgt.  French  of  F  Co.,  despite  orders  to  the  contrary^ 
sprayed  the  water-deck  from  on  high.  A  merry-go-round 
stomach  is  truly  a  valuable  asset  on  crows-nest  lookout. 

Each  station  was  equipped  with  either  a  speaking  tube 
connected  directly  to  the  bridge  or  relayed  by  a  sub- 
station. 

Practice  reports  were  in  force  the  first  three  days.  A 
set  form  of  procedure  was  to  be  used  in  reporting.  First 
the  station  number,  the  bearing  (with  the  ship^s  bow  as 
zero)  which  could  be  heard  from  a  disk  at  each  station; 
then  the  distance  tbeween  the  object  and  the  ship;  and 
last,  the  kind  of  object  sighted. 

In  order  to  accustom  the  lookouts  to  reporting 
correctly,  we  were  ordered  to  report  ocasionally,  using 
some  ridiculous  object  to  indicate  a  fake  report. 

Many  funny  reports  came  to  the  bridge  those  first  few 
days.  A  bell  would  ring,  then,  —  "Station  one,  bearing 
one  five,  distance  three  five  double  'o^  a  canoe  full  of 
Germans."  But  soon  all  look-out  duty  became  exacting, 
the  last  phony  report  had  been  transmitted.  Serious 
business  was  at  hand  and  the  troops  knew  it. 
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Our  first  sensation  came  shortly  after  we  entered  the 
"Danger  Zone".  The  central  figure  in  the  case,  a  well- 
known  young  man,  showed  a  stickinjr  tendency,  that  is, 
he  stuck  to  the  stack  of  rafts  in  which  the  one  assigned  to 
him  was  placed. 

He  spent  the  centire  night  trying  to  sleep  on  "B"  deck. 
When  morning  came  he  raked  together  his  courage  and 
with  faltering  step  started  down  to  the  chow  line.  He 
staggered  as  afr  as  the  chow  deck  and  nothing  happened. 
He  pushed  his  chest  out,  filling  his  wrinkled  blouse,  and 
headed  for  the  eats.  On  his  second  step  in  that  direction 
a  rough  voice  thundered  out. 

"Stand  by"  and  then  "Fire". 

A  lookout  had  reported  a  camouflaged  periscope, 
which  later  turned  out  to  be  a  shark's  fin,  and  that  voice 
was  the  Deck  Officer's  order  to  the  gun  crews. 

This  fourteen  karat  Arkansawyer  hesitated  one 
hundreth  of  a  second.  His  face  took  on  a  sickly  sort  of 
color,  and  his  eyes  looked  like  saucers.  With  a  "Bald 
Knob"  yell  he  dropped  his  mess-kitt  and  started.  Barney 
Oldfield  in  his  balmiest  days  was  a  mere  piker  for  speed 
when  we  take  this  fellow  into  consideration.  With  a 
rimning  start  of  fourteen  feet  he  ran  across  a  twenty  foot 
open-hatch  without  falling  thru.  He  was  headed  for  a 
certain  raft  in  a  certain  stack,  and  he  did'nt  care  a  hand 
who  knew  it. 

His  spead  was  such  that  thru  blinding  tears  he  missed 
the  stairs.  That  did'nt  bother  him,  however,  for  he 
reached  the  rail,  did  a  "fancy"  that  would  make  "Doug". 
Fairbanks  a  shamed  of  himself  and  landed,  still  running, 
on  "A"  deck. 

He  did'nt  stop  to  look  around  until  he  had  his  left 
hand  on  his  raft,  and  clenched  in  his  right  was  the  trusty 
tomahawk  to  cut  the  ropes.  Some  even  say  he  was 
disappointed  when  the  sub  scare  turned  out  to  be  a  fake. 
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SEASICKNESS. 

Fish,  like  men,  require  nourishment.  Their  very 
existence  depends  on  the  articles  of  food  they  can  find 
floating  around  in  the  sea.  Since  the  war,  and  American 
troops  coming  abroad,  statistics  show  a  splendid  increase 
in  the  number,  size  and  quality  of  fish  usually  found  in 
that  part  of  the  Atlantic. 

Seasickness  caught  the  fellows  who  boasted  that  they 
were  not  going  to  get  seasick,  shortly  after  we  lost  sight 
of  land.  The  first  few  days  the  sea  was  like  glass,  a  better 
sea  never  was;  when,  whoppe!  something  happened! 
Old  Man  Neptune  got  bilious  and  sent  a  couple  of 
wavelets  to  help  make  things  interesting.  TVas  at  this 
stage  d  the  game,  that  excitement  reigned  supreme.  A 
sort  of  yellow  tinge  appeared  around  many  of  the  boy*s 
mouths  and  their  faces  took  on  a  greenish  hue.  Next, 
their  legs  started  to  get  weak,  and  there  was  a  wild  rush 
for  their  beds,  and  later  to  the  rail.  The  picture  or  the 
poor  unfortunates,  leaning  over  the  bulwars,  gasping  and 
choking  for  breath,  will  always  remain  an  amusing 
incident  to  those  lucky  humans  who  were  able  to  stand 
around  offering  suggestions  and  yelling,  "Two  bits  he 
comes." 

"Sailor"  Stout,  a  Sergeant  First  Class  and  a  teller  of 
many  sea  fables,  was  struck  with  a  plague  of  spinal 
meningitis,  contraction  of  the  hy-phonic-ka-dab  and  a 
number  of  minor  complications.  These  ailments 
necessitated  many  trips  to  the  ships  rail  and  few  to  the 
chow  line.  His  recovery  was  complete  two  days  after  we 
landed  in  France. 

Our  riflemen  proved  to  be  very  poor  shots  indeed,  in 
this  certain  emergency.  A  Marksman  with  200  points  to 
his  credit  and  a  "mess-kit  handle"  slung  across  his  brawny 
chest;  stood  five  feet  from  the  rail  and  missed  the  ocean, 
completely:  Elliot,  a  sharp-shooter,  could^nt  hit  the  G.I. 
can  at  the  foot  of  "F"  deck  gang. 

Then  too,  we  discovered  many  flirts  thruout  our  fair 
regiment.    The  landlubbers  did  the  natural  thing,  the  rail 
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was  soon  lined  with  men  who  harkened  to  the  call  of 
the  siren.  The  beautiful  color  of  the  sea  seemed  to 
interest  many  into  a  closer  scrutiny.  No,  it  was  not  the 
water  they  wanted  to  see,  we  were  told  later,  it  was 
Mermaids. 

Sick  call  sounded  at  8  :  00  A.M.  each  morning.  The 
lame  and  lazy  however,  had  to  make  their  way  to  the 
Infirmary,  while  those  who  were  very  sick  were  treated 
at  their  bunks.  One  morning  about  five  minutes  after 
sick  call,  the  submarine  alarm  rang  out.  A  pale  looking 
chap  was  relating  his  troubles  to  the  doctor  at  the  time. 

"My  head  ached  all  night  and  I  am  weak  I  can 
hardly  —  Wah!  Stack  11!  Raft  6!"  and  he  was  gone 
in  a  moment. 

With  that  submarine  alarm  the  sick  became  well,  those 
in  their  bunks  below  disregarded  the  biblical  story  and 
left  their  bunks  behind.  What  they  wanted  was  speed, 
not  beds. 

Another  incident  of  Neptune^s  frolic  worth  remember- 
ing, occurred  at  meal  time.  The  heavey  sea  had  made  the 
decks  wet,  and  the  meeting  of  our  hobnails  with  the 
watery  steel  plates,  proved  disasterous  to  many  a  hungry 
passenger.  The  old  tub  would  smash  into  the  trough  of 
the  sea,  and  then  start  up  the  side  on  the  next  wavelet, 
tilting  the  Martha  Washington  at  an  angle  of  45  o,  then 
tilting  quickly  the  other  way  at  the  same  angle.  So  here 
was  the  poor  trooper,  trying  to  balance  his  chow,  and  at 
the  same  time,  performing  the  acrobatic  maneuvers  that 
made  Chariie  Chaplin  famous. 

Sometimes  the  would-be  diner  was  able  to  reach  a 
place  of  safety-but  often  his  chow  landed  on  somebody 
elses  head,  while  he  landed  on  his  own.  But  "War  is 
Hell"  said  Sherman. 


TARGET  PRACTICE. 

For  several  days  after  leaving  port  the  ships  gun  crew 
spent  some  time  in  target  practice.  The  Powhatan  trailed 
a  target  for  our  ship  to  fire  at  and  the  following  day  our 
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Martha  Washington  was  trailing  one  for  the  Kroonland*s 
gunners. 

The  accuracy  of  our  gimners  was  nothing  short  cA 
marvelous.  After  seeing  the  target  smashed  again  and 
again  we  fdt  as  safe  as  one  of  Salgado's  dollars,  in  a 
crap  game.  

SUBMARINE  DESTROYERS. 

The  morning  of  May  10th,  was  quite  stormy.  A  heavy 
fog  covered  the  sea  like  a  huge  blanket.  When  it  hfted^ 
we  discovered  four  little  boats  dashing  here  and  there  in 
a  very  lively  fashion.  First  on  top  of  a  wave,  then  hidden 
from  view  by  another  wave.  They  bobbed  around  like 
so  many  corks. 

"Hooray  for  the  South  Dakota"  yells  one  Buck^ 
"While  we  were  asleep  she  hatched  out  a  whole  nest  of 
young  ones." 

From  all  appearances  he  spoke  the  truth,  and  we 
might  have  believed  him  if  someone  had^nt  informed  us 
that  they  were  Destroyers. 

The  coat  of  paint  those  destroyers  wore  was  as  varied 
as  the  Army  of  Occupation's  money.  A  long  white  streak 
would  be  painted  the  entire  length  of  one,  and  across  it  a 
maze  of  other  colors  were  dabbed.  And  speed,  they 
passed  our  old  14  knot  tub  as  if  she  were  going  backward! 

When  four  more  of  them  put  in  their  appearance  two 
hours  later,  a  huge  sigh  of  reUef  went  up  from  the  entire 
ship,  because  rumors  had  been  afloat  that  some  foxy 
Dutchman  had  simk  them  all,  and  we  would  have  to 
proceed  to  a  port  unprotected.  The  South  Dakota,  our 
old  stand-by,  about  faced  and  heaed  for  the  rear,  America 
bound,  to  get  another  convoy. 

Next  morning.  May  11th.,  the  Kroonland  dropped 
back  with  two  destroyers  for  protection.  The  bunk 
quickly  spread  that  she  had  a  broken  rudder. 

At  6  :  30  P.M.  the  convoy  split,  the  S.S.  Finland  and 
S.S.  Manchuria  with  three  destroyers  going  south. 
Martha  Washington,  Matsonia  and  Powhatan  continuing 
eastward. 
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THE  LAST  DAY. 

Private  Whaley  of  "C"  Company  was  starboard 
lookout  at  Station  No.  1,  which  is  over  the  fore  castle. 
About  8  o'clock  his  eyes  bulged  out  in  a  stare,  making  a 
jump  for  the  speaking  tube  he  reported  "Station  one, 
bearing  one  five,  distance  twenty  feet,  a  periscope!" 

"What's  that?"  roared  the  Bridge,  R"epead". 

Whaley  repeated. 

"Send  that  guy  up  here!" 

Whaley  went  went  up.  The  Bridge  cross-questioned 
him  for  ten  minutes-and  finally  sent  him  back  to  his  post. 

Turnmg  to  another  officer  the  Bridge  said,  "Well, 
I  guess  he  was  on  the  job". 

Twenty  minutes  later  the  submarine  chaser  a  mile  to 
our  stern  picked  up  a  submarine. 

Then  the  alarm  went  out,  bells,  bugles,  whistles, 
everything  that  makes  noise  was  uused  and  the  3000  men 
aboard  got  into  action. 

Any  one  lucky  enough  to  be  on  deck  at  that  time  could 
have  witnessed  many  things.  As  a  lookout  from  the 
starboard  bridge  put  it. 

"Here  they  come,  a  Sregeant  First  Class  in  the  lead, 
foJlowed  by  two  Master  Engineers,  a  dog-robber  and  a 
doughboy.  The  Sergeant  was  setting  a  breakneck  pace 
and  at  the  same  time  yelling  to  the  others  to  "take  your 
time". 

Two  husky  farmer  boys  from  West  Kansas  were 
taking  a  bath.  The  outpouring  troops  made  a  jam  at  the 
door  of  the  bath  room  and  the  Kansanians  were 
imprisoned.  Hurriedly  talking  it  over  they  decided  that 
Hiram  being  the  younger  should  be  saved.  Jcsephus, 
taking  his  fate  as  all  heroes  do,  gave  Hiram  a  boost  to  the 
port-hole,  at  the  same  time  begging  him  to  tell  the  folks 
back  Clay  County  way  that  he  died  a  hero.  Hi  got  his 
head  and  one  arm  thru  the  port-hole,  but  could  go  no 
further.  After  several  desperate  attempts  he  gave  it  up 
and  withdrew.  Then  with  a  final  plea  to  the  Almighty, 
they  tangled  in  each  other's  arms  and  standing  there  with 
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dosed  eyes  they  tremblingly  awaited  the  torpedo  that 
would  surely  send  them  to  their  doom,  and  to  tell  the 
truth  they  looked  disappointed  when  they  found  they 
were  safe. 

Some  d  a  doughboy  detatchment  were  eating  chow 
when  the  submarine  destroyer  dropped  the  first  depth 
bomb  and  the  alarm  went  out.  A  six-footer  was  just 
coming  from  the  chow  line  with  a  mess-kit  full  of  beans 
in  one  hand  and  a  campeign  hat  in  the  other.  Quick  as 
a  flash  he  put  his  mess-kit  full  of  beans  on  his  head  and 
charged  the  next  flight  of  stairs  carrying  his  hat  carefully 
in  his  hand. 

Paul  G.  Nunn  of  the  Train  was  just  about  to  shave. 
He  had  a  thick  layer  of  Colgate's  Special  on  the  off  sid^ 
of  his  face,  but  that  did*nt  prevent  his  making  100  yards 
in  nothing  flat. 

excited,  but  most  of  the  bunch  were  calm,  ready  to  take 
whatever  turned  up. 

The  sub-destroyers  were  going  twice  as  fast  as  usual 
and  two  of  them  to  our  stem  were  maneuvering  around 

Meantime  everyone  was  at  his  place,  some  were 
a  much  troubled  spot  of  >Yater.  They  dropped  several 
depth  bombs.  Shortly  they  left  that  place  and  came  along 
with  the  convoy,  taking  their  places  in  a  self-satisfied  sort 
(A  manner.  Their  work  was  well-done  and  Kaiser  Bill 
was  short  one  more  "Untersea  Boat". 

About  10  :30  we  met  a  convoy  pf  twenty-five  ships 
going  West.  At  11  :  30  we  sighted  a  signal  ballon  held 
captive  by  two  trawlers.  One  hour  later  a  light  house 
appeared  on  the  horizon  and  then  in  due  time  we 
sighted  land. 

On  our  starboard  bow  a  sail  boat  was  coming  in  our 
direction.  It  came  alongside  and  made  fast.  An  old 
French  river  pilot  boarded.  He  wore  wooden  shoes  and 
blue  overalls,  and  spoke  French  with  both  hands. 

Under  his  guidance  we  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Gironde  River,  and  steamed  up  stream  past  a  country-side 
that  will  long  be  remembered  by  every  man  on  board  for 
its    rustic    beauty.    The    little    white    houses    scattered 
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amongst  the  green  fields  brought  forth  many  an 
ejauct3ation  of  admiration.  It  truly  looked  like  the 
"Land  of  Oz"  as  pictured  by  Frank  L.  Baum  in  his 
famous  childrens  tales.  To  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  was  the  fact  that  it  was  land-real  honest-to- 
goodness  land,  a  refuge  for  the  travel-worn  crusader  of 
the  gallant  "Fourth". 

The  scenery  held  our  attentioo  until  we  arrived  at 
PauUiac  and  came  to  anchor.  After  an  hours  stay,  we 
dropped  down  the  river  again  and  anchored  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  May  the  thirteenth,  we  proceeded 
up  a  branch  of  the  Gironde  River,  on  high  tide,  and 
docked  SOME  WHERE  IN  FRANCE. 
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"PARLEY-VOUS  FRANCAIS?" 

The  Regiment  was  finally  assembled  on  the  new  wharf 
that  the  18th.  Engineers  had  so  recently  completed,  and 
we  started  on  our  mysterious  journey  into  France.  We 
knew  not  where  we  were  bound,  but  all  were  satisfied 
more  bene  ath  our  feet. 

Nature  was  at  her  best  and  aside  from  our  heavy 
packs,  hills  and  rough  roads,  the  trip  was  filled  with 
wonderful  sights  for  the  newly  arrived  troops.  The 
houses  that  lined  the  road  were  built  of  mud  and  stone^ 
with  the  windows  covered  with  iron  shutters.  This  style 
oi  architecture  held  the  troop.s  attention  until  they  saw 
their  first  mademoiselle,  lounging  in  the  doorway,  gazing 
at  the  passing  troops.  Then  we  let  out  a  yeU  that 
resembled  the  barrage  of  the  18th.  of  July. 

"Oo,  la,  la,"  ran  the  lenght  of  the  column  and  the 
mademoiselle  was  the  target  of  1700  critical  eyes  staring 
at  this  first  "close  up"  of  France's  muchly  talked  of 
Mademoiselle.  If  the  lady  had  understood  the  remarks 
that  passed,  she  would  have  not  been  flattered,  but  who 
could  blame  us.  For  years  we  had  read  of  the  lovely 
French  women  —  and  behold!  The  first  one  we  saw 
had  a  face  like  a  claw  hammer  and  Ye  Gods!  She  was 
wearing  wooden  shoes! 

As  we  passed  this  young  lady  our  spirits  sank  to  the 
lowest  level,  for  we  imagined  her  to  be  an  example  erf 
France's  womanhood,  and  consequently  the  fall  of  our 
many  aircastles  concerning  coming  love  affairs  with  the 
heretofore  thought  beautiful  and  effeminate  M'm'selle. 
But  'twas  only  a  matter  of  a  few  days  until  we  saw  the 
type  exactly  opposite,   and   once   more   our   dreams   of 
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conquest  amongst  the  fair  ones  were  uppermost  in 
our  minds. 

As  we  marched  along  the  road  towards  our  new  camp, 
we  saw  many  men  from  the  18th.  Engineers  and  we 
proceeded  to  let  them  know  who  we  were,  and  what  we 
were  going  to  do.  In  fact  we  acted  exactly  the  way  a 
bunch  ol  peace-time  militia  men  would  be  expected  to 
perfrom.  But  our  foolishness  can  be  laid  to  the  fact  that 
we  were  bubbling  over  with  the  enthusiam  of  at  last 
arriving  in  France,  and  the  only  outlet  available  happened 
to  be  our  mouths,  so  naturally  we  made  the  best  of  that. 

As  the  majority  of  the  boys  of  the  18th.  came  from 
the  Pacific  States  many  a  familiar  face  was  spotted  and 
short  conversations  staged  as  the  Railroaders  kept  pace 
with  our  advancing  column. 

After  a  long  hike  up  the  side  of  a  hill  that  resembled 
the  trail  to  Pike's  Peaky  we  came  to  a  halt  and  the  dog- 
tired  troopers  "fell  out"  for  a  short  rest.  While  we  sat 
at  the  side  of  the  road  leaning  on  our  packs,  a  few 
Frenchmen  hove  in  sight.  As  they  hobbled  along  on 
their  canes  (for  they  were  old  and  infirm)  one  of  them 
ventured  a  cheery  "Bon  jour.  Messieurs!"  —  that  being 
our  first  greeting  in  France. 

This  greeting  was  a  cue  for  the  fellows  who  professed 
to  know  the  French  language,  and  amidst  the  urging  of 
the  rest  of  us,  they  started  to  gargle  and  spit  a  conglome- 
ration of  words  that  sounded  like  a  buzz  saw  with  two 
teeth  knocked  out.  All  this  stuff  was  plain  to  the 
French  man  however,  and  as  our  exponents  of  the  Frog 
language  either  choked  or  finished  their  say,  the  old 
Frenchmen  started  in.  With  a  noise  very  similar  to  that 
which  our  comrades  had  rendered,  with  the  addition  of 
waving  their  arms  in  every  conceivable  position  they 
proceeded  to  get  mad.  And  the  more  they  talked  the 
madder  they  became  and  the  more  waving  of  arms  was  in 
evidence.  It  looked  as  if  he  was  trying  to  speed  up  his 
conversation  by  slipping  a  bit  of  semaphore  signals  along 
with  the  words.  Some  of  the  fellows  interpreted  his  arm 
waving  as  hostile  signs,  and  warned  the  men  who  stood 
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OUR   FIRST    FRENCH   CHICKEN. 

We  had  heard  a  lot  about  the  beautiful  women  of 
France,  so  the  first  one  that  we  saw  was  an  awful 
disapointment.  She  was  broad  beamed,  red  faced,  and 
tow  headed,  and  she  was  wearing  wooden  shoes. 

At  first  we  thought  that  she  was  the  ugliest  woman  in 
the  world,  but  after  seeing  a  few  more  peasent  women  we 
changed  our  minds.  There  might  be  beautiful  women 
near  Bordeaux,  but  we  never  saw  any  that  day. 
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near  him,  but  the  old  fellow  sooji  ran  out  of  breath  and 
and  tiieir  anxiety  was  eased.  Twas  then  that  we  learned 
the  cause  of  the  excitement.  They  had  asked  the  old  gent 
how  far  we  were  from  Bordeaux  and  he  was  simply  telling 
them  that  it  was  only  five  or  six  miles. 

The  order  soon  came  to  fall  in  and  we  proceeded  on 
our  way,  with  children  and  dogs  and  cats  running  after 
us.  We  passed  thru  several  small  hamlets  and  at  last 
entered  a  vast  enclosure  that  seemed  to  be  nothing  but 
barracks.    Past  this  endless  row  of  barracks  we  hiked,  — 

d d  pack  getting  heavier  and  heavier  every  step. 

Finally  they  ordered  a  halt,  and  after  a  half  hour  wait, 
under  that  heavy  pack  (no  "fall  out"  was  given)  those 
responsible  discovered  the  barracks  dedicated  to  our  use. 
and  the  now  exhausted  troops  moved  in. 

None  of  us  will  ever  forget  the  sight  that  met  our  eyes 
on  entermg  our  first  French  Barracks.  Here  we  were, 
packed  like  sardines  in  a  low  shack  with  no  floor.  And 
those  beds!  One  could  easily  see  that  France  was  over, 
run  with  the  troops  of  the  Allies  from  the  way  the 
bunks  were  arranged.  These  were  made  to  store  as  many 
soldiers  as  possible  and  we  gazed  with  contempt  cwi  these 
double  decked  slat  bunks.  Not  a  speck  of  straw  was  in 
sight  and  in  consequence  when  we  arose  from  slumber 
the  next  morning  our  backs  looked  as  if  we  had  been 
sleepuig  on  a  griddle  rather  than  in  a  bed.  But  we  were 
as  himgry  as  starving  wolves,  and  the  first  impression  of 
our  new  home  passed  lightly  away  when  the 
announcement  was  made  that  dinner  would  be  ready  in 
a  hour  oa  so.  This  gave  us  something  else  to  "crab"  about 
and  crab  we  did.  Here  we  had  been  in  France  for  a 
whole  day  and  nothing  was  prepared  for  us.  Would'nt 
that  beat  you? 

Finally  the  rumor  of  our  approaching  dinner  began  to 
assert  itself  and  we  were  lined  up.  "Here  she  comes" 
joyfully  yelled  one  of  the  troopers,  as  a  few  men  with  the 
grub  boxes  came  in  sight.  Even  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  only  corned  willy  sandwiches  did  not  dismay  us. 
until  they  were  handed  out,  and  we  got  —  one,  measely. 
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little  corned  bill  sandwich  apiece.  From  that  moment  on 
we  believed  all  tiie  rumors  of  starving  France  that  we  had 
heard.  But  when  the  poor  dudes  that  had  been  on  detail 
came  back,  and  got  nothing  at  all  to  eat  we  realized  that 
even  one  poor  sandwich  was  better  than  none  at  all.  Also, 
we  realized  fully  the  truth  of  Sherman's  famous  saying 
regarding  war. 

Then  came  the  peddlers  —  swarms  of  them,  old  and 
young,  from  girls  to  wrinkled,  toothless,  bent  old  dames, 
some  of  whom  must  have  been  great  grandmothers.  They 
had  oranges  (at  half  a  franc  each)  dried  figs-price  10 
centimes  apiece,  and  other  luxeries  at  equal  prices.  We 
bought  and  ate  and  tried  our  French,  and  stuttered  over 
our  first  experience  with  francs  and  sous  and  centimes. 
Most  of  the  younger  peddlers  talked  English,  of  a  kind 
that  shocked  even  us. 

With  no  exceptions  they  all  had  either  a  brother,  father 
or  husband  who  had  lost  some  valuable  part  of  his  body 
in  that  mysterions  part  of  the  country  that  they  called  "the 
front"  and  always  that  relative  was  suffering  frc«n  the 
want  of  a  cigarette,  or  pipe  of  tobacco.  And  invariably 
it  was  "Donney  ma  de  tobac,  sil  vou  p'yla'. 

And  naturally  the  generous  pick  and  shovel  stiff 
handed  over  his  tobacco  in  such  proportions  that  the 
danger  of  a  tobacco  shortage  in  camp  became  very 
pressing,  but  was  soon  relieved  by  the  discovery  (A  a 
canteen  nearby. 

The  pastime  of  talking  French  and  buying  sweets  soon 
grew  to  be  monotonous  and  we  started  inquiries  as  to 
seeing  our  surrounding  territory.  We  were  then  informed 
that  we  would  be  allowed  to  promenade  within  the  limits 
of  the  camp,  but  orders  were  against  leaving  the  grounds. 
So  in  perfect  good  faith  the  troops  started  a  rigorous 
survey  of  our  corral  and  proceded  to  ask  every  one  we 
chanced  to  meet  the  name  of  the  camp.  Nobody  seemed 
to  be  able  to  tell  us,  and  it  was  not  until  long  afterwards, 
that  we  learned  that.    Athe  camp  was  named  "Genicourt". 

We  looked  at  the  gray  stone  chateau,  sa  d  to  belong 
to  Helen  Gould,  and  made  comments  on  the  archicture. 
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We  chewed  the  rag  with  "veterans"  of  two  weeks  stay  in 
France,  and  listened  humbly  to  their  ideas  of  the 
fighting  quality  of  our  various  allies.  It  was  all  interesting, 
—  even  to  reading  the  advertisements  of  a  "cinema  theatre, 
showing  Charles  Chaplin  —  5  to  9  P.M.  ~  Price  10  cents 
or  50  centimes".  But  these  amusements  became  tiresome  — 
we  were  behind  a  fence,  so  naturally  we  wanted  to  get  out. 

VIN  ROUGE. 

After  the  survey  of  the  camp  was  thoroughly 
accomplished,  the  curious  trooper  gazed  longingly  at  the 
territory  outside  of  camp  and  dreamed  of  roaming  thru 
beautiful  hills  that  surrounded  the  camp.  To  add  to  this 
yearning  desire  for  exporation  someoJie  discovered  the 
fact  soldiers  were  allowed  to  drink  during  certain  hours. 
That  broke  all  chains  of  military  obedience,  and  with  the 
call  of  adventure  in  h  s  heart,  the  trooper  headed  for  the 
hole  in  the  fence,  and  waited  for  a  chance  to  sneak  out. 
Yes,  there  was  a  M.P.  on  the  job,  but  what  chance  has  a 
M.P.  in  either  a  mental  or  physical  contest  with  a  Fourth 
Engineer?  For  instance,  ask  any  Camp  Green  MP.  With 
all  respect  to  that  orginazition  of  our  army  they  had  as 
much  chance  of  stopping  us  as  a  cootie  has  of  saving  his 
life  after  a  Yank  has  him  caged  between  a  pair  of  all 
American  thumb  nails. 

As  soon  as  the  M.P.'s  back  was  turned  the  road  was 
specked  with  O.D.  figures  on  a  hunt  for  excitement  of 
any  kind  from  fighting  a  company  of  "Military  Pests"  to 
trying  to  drink  all  the  wine  in  France. 

As  everyone  had  heard  of  that  wonderful  French  wine 
they  all  naturally  had  to  try  the  dope  out,  and  soon  the 
surround.ng  wine  joints  were  doing  a  flourishing 
business.  All  one  could  see  was  vin  rouge,  vin  blanc  and 
cognac.  It  was  great  stuff,  some  tasted  like  vinegar,  some 
like  poor  cider,  and  some  was  good  to  drink,  but  it  all  had 
a  kck.  Oh  man,  how  that  stuff  did  work,  eppecially  if 
you  mixed  them!  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  we  sang 
great  songs,  and  made  huge  boasts,  and  begged  somebody 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  VIN  BLANC 

The  Battle  <A  Vin  Blanc  was  one  scrap  that  we  never 
won.  We  tried  it  from  Bordeaux  to  Germany,  and  lost 
every  time. 
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to  bring  on  the  Kaiser's  Army.  Life  was  suddenly  very 
wonderful,  the  war  was  great,  France  was  sure  a  fine 
country.  Montana  pledged  Oregan  in  glasses  of  wine; 
California  begged  the  honoo:  of  buying  another  drink  for 
Idaho,  and  Washington.  Some  of  the  earlier  adventurers 
realized  that  vin  did  other  things  besides  making  a  guy 
happy,  and  started  on  a  wabbly  retreat  for  camp,  spelling 
vin  rouge  on  the  road,  but  always  reinforcements  came 
from  the  rear  and  the  fight  went  on.  But  all  good  things^ 
even  a  vin  rouge  campaign  must  end.  An  M.P.  stuck  his 
head  into  the  room,  withdrew  it  hurridly,  and  went  for 
reinfoorcements. 

They  came  —  a  whole  company  of  the  "cctffee-cooling" 
variety.  We  scattered,  ducked  under  the  tables  and  thru 
hedges,  climed  fences  and  tore  around  manure  heaps,  in 
front  of  barns,  but  the  M.P.'s  were  numerous,  and 
emerged  from  the  fray  with  45  Engineers  Lned  up  and 
started  for  the  Guardhouse.  But  the  cover 
was  thick,  so  the  convoy  dwindled.  There  were  25 
left  when  they  reached  the  main  road,  and  14  when  they 
went  thru  the  gate  into  camp.  Here  a  mob  waited,  a  mob 
that  crowded  very  close  to  captives  and  captors.  There 
were  only  five  prisoners  when  the  M.P.'s  finally  broke 
thru  the  crowd  to  the  door  of  the  guard  house,  five 
prisoners  who  promised  next  morning  to  be  very  good 
thereafter,  and  so  escaped  durance  vile. 

Of  course  everybody  swore  off  the  next  morning,  and, 
of  course  we  all  forget  our  resolution  when  the  "next 
time"  came. 


BORDEAUX. 

On  the  16th,  of  May  we  were  lined  up  and  informed 
that  we  were  to  start  on  a  sightseeing  trip  to  Bordeaux. 
When  a  "squads  right"  was  given  and  we  started  on  the 
SHORT  trip  of  about  14  kms.  to  town.  The  aght  of  seeing: 
the  army  method  of  "sight  seeing"  from  all  evidence 
received  from  our  Bordeaux  sight  seeing  trip,  is  deLghtful 
only  to  those  who  see  yow  seeing  sights. 

4* 
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Our  first  impression  of  Bordeaux  as  we  passed  the 
outskirts  of  that  famous  city  was  that  we  were  hiking 
through  the  water  front  of  some  American  town;  but 
this  idea  soon  faded  from  view  as  we  entered  the  city 
itself. 

Their  transportation  brought  a  person  back  to  the 
stone  age  with  its  crudeness.  Only  two  kinds  of  vehicles 
were  in  evidence,  the  two-wheeled  cart  with  two 
dilapidated  horses,  hitched  one  in  front  of  the  other,  anJ 
the  same  kind  of  wagon  drawn  by  oxen.  We  all  were 
filled  with  pity  for  those  poor  horses  with  their  bones 
sticking  thru  their  skin,  but  still  staggering  along  pulling 
a  load  of  wine  barrels. 

To  reach  the  dty  proper  we  had  tocross  the  Gironde 
River  on  Napolean's  bridge,  which  was  guarded  by  two 
M.P.'s,  an  American  and  a  Frenchman.  On  reaching  the 
farther  side  we  plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  city  and 
proceeded  to  do  the  Hayseeds  stunt  of  rubbernecking. 
Nothing  escaped  our  attention  from  the  drilling 
Frenchmen  with  thier  128  steps  to  the  minute,  to  the 
houses  with  their  windows  closed  despite  the  fact  that  the 
weather  was  scorching  hot.  We  gazed  in  wonder  at  St. 
Andrew's  Cathederal  which  was  in  the  process  oi 
construction  during  the  entire  period  d  300  years.  We 
were  informed  that  Christopher  Columbus  had  worshiped 
at  this  church  and  naturally  that  tended  to  increase  our 
interest.  And  last  but  not  least  —  the  mam'selles.  These 
young  ladies  were  the  real  thing,  entirely  different  from 
our  first  impression.  They  greeted  us  with  tantalizing 
smiles  as  we  passed  by  and  then  and  there  many  a  heart 
breaking  buck  private  decided  to  sneak  out  of  camp  for 
the  coming  evening. 

But  a  little  of  that  rubbernecking  stuff  goes  a  long  way 
and  soon  the  tired  trooper  was  once  more  back  in  camp 
ready  for  the  good  feed  (a  lo  Army)  that  awaited  us. 
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TRIP  TO  CALAIS. 

We  heard  that  troops  landing  in  France  were  given 
two  weeks  in  a  rest  camp  after  completing  the  voyage,  so 
we  now  looked  forward  to  a  time  of  uninterupted  leisure. 
So  use  your  imagination  to  picture  our  faces  when  we  were 
told  that  the  next  day  a  drill  schedule  was  going  into 
effect,  giving  us,  the  finest  engineer  regiment  in  the 
American  Army,  doughboy  drill,  within  three  days  ol  the 
time  that  we  landed  in  France.  It  was  an  outrage,  to  be 
suffered  in  silence  because  kicking  would'nt  do  any  good. 

The  actual  drill  was  not  bad,  in  fact  it  was  really 
enjoyed,  for  it  was  pleasant  to  stretch  our  legs  on  the 
brilliant  green  turf,  under  the  warm  sun,  and  go  through 
the  half-forgotten  evolutions  of  squads  east  and  west. 
Most  of  our  ind  gnation  evaprorated  before  we  swung 
back  to  the  barracks. 

Here  we  received  a  new  surprise,  nothing  less  than 
orders  to  pack  up  and  leave  the  next  day.  We  knew 
vaguely,  that  the  demand  for  men  at  the  firing  line  was 
very  great,  so,  to  our  peace-soldering  minds  (all  unused 
to  real  war)  this  meant  that  we  were  going  into  battle  at 
once.  Many  letters  were  sent  that  night  that  cdierwise 
would  never  have  been  written. 

The  next  morning  we  packed  our  barrack  bags,  and 
made  our  packs,  and  then  were  issued  rations,  with 
instructions  to  place  them  in  our  bed-sacks  for  the  trip. 
We  made  an  odd  loc^king  army  when  we  started  out,  each 
man  with  his  gun  and  pack,  while  across  his  shoulders 
was  slung  a  long  white  sack,  bulging  with  hardtack, 
corned  Willie,  canned  tomatoes  and  all  the  rest  of 
our  four  days  rations.  Somebody  commenced  singing 
the  I.W.W.  marching  song  as  we  started  out. 

The  hike  to  the  station  was^nt  far,  not  over  three  or 
four  miles,  but  that  was  enough.  That  bag  of  ratione  was 
the  most  awkward  thing  an  Engineer  ever  tried  to  carry, 
and  the  sun  was  more  than  warm,  it  was  hot.  Our  legs 
were  wabling  under  us  by  the  time  we  reached  the  station. 
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In  due  time  the  train  hove  into  sight,  a  long  of  string 
of  second  and  third  class  coaches,  of  the  vintage  of  1870. 
drawn  by  a  tiny  engine,  with  a  squeeking  whistle 
sounding  for  all  the  world  like  a  poorly  odled  brake.  As 
the  "peanut  roaster"  came  by  us  Wagoner  Irmstic  (He 
who  later  jumped  into  fame  after  a  private  conversation 
with  Major  General  Cameron)  wanted  to  bet  four  bits  he 
could  grab  hold  of  the  rear  end  of  the  "Teapot"  and  pull 
it  down  the  track. 

We  thought  we  were  lucky  to  draw  a  passenger  train 
instead  of  a  freight,  but  soon  saw  our  mistake.  They 
loaded  us,  eight  men,  grub,  bags  and  all,  into  a  compart- 
ment some  four  by  seven  feet,  and  we  filled  it  as  completely 
as  sardines  fill  a  can. 

In  those  abnormal  compartments  we  ate,  sat,  and  slept 
for  three  nights  and  two  days,  unable  to  stretch  our 
cramped  muscles,  unable  even  to  move  a  foot  without 
arranging  it  with  our  fellow  sufferers.  Most  of  the  time 
we  sat  and  dreamed,  the  rest  of  the  time  we  just  sat.  At 
night  we  dozed  out  of  sheer  weariness,  dreaming  of  the 
times  when  we  had  ^eets  on  a  bed  with  room  enough 
to  lie  at  full  length. 

The  train  crawled  over  the  rails  at  a  pace  that  ahowed 
tiie  Allies  had  lots  of  time,  whatever  else  they  might  be 
in  need  of.  Once  in  a  while  we  stopped  at  a  town  where 
a  frantic  rush  for  water  would  be  made,  for  the  sun  was 
hot,  and  the  little  compartments  grew  horribly  stuffy. 

Thru  the  outskirts  of  Paris  the  road  passed,  then 
north-east  until  the  booming  of  guns  came  like  the 
beating  of  far  oS  waves.  At  Amiens  we  saw  the  first 
work  of  the  war  god  that  we  had  ever  seen,  gaping  shell- 
holes  in  the  ground,  and  shattered  houses.  Here,  also, 
the  men  in  the  second  section  heard  the  shriek  and  jar  of 
a  bursting  shell,  and  knew  something  of  what  the  war  was. 

Then  our  route  turned  east,  and  we  passed  thru 
Abbeville,  where  a  German  plane  tried  to  bomb  us  in 
broad  day-light,  and  we  were  held  motionless  for  long 
hours  by  the  traffic  congestion,   while   we   fretted    and 
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fumed  in  our  tiny  cubby-holes.  Finally  the  train  started 
crawling  forward  again,  and  the  next  morning,  the  third 
of  our  trip,  we  left  the  cars  in  a  city  that  was  battered  and 
dingy  and  filled  with  men  in  strange  uniforms,  the  much 
fought  for  sea-port  of  Calais. 

Come  what  might,   we   thought  the  war  could  give 
nothing  worse  than  that  ride. 


^^ 
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FROM  CALAIS. 

We  stretched  our  cramped  legs  on  the  pavement  at 
the  station,  and  whooped  with  the  sheer  joy  of  being 
freed  from  the  confinement  of  the  train. 

The  town  was  not  pretty  to  look  upon.  At  the 
station  a  bomb  had  ripped  a  hole  in  the  pavement,  and 
spattered  the  buildings  with  mud  and  fragments  of  steel. 
Acrcst  the  square  another  flying  torpedo  had  struck  full 
on  a  tall,  narrow  three  story  house,  ripping  off  the  front 
much  as  a  dry-goods  box  is  torn  open  by  a  clerk.  It  had 
been  recently  done,  for  the  sagging  floor  joist  still  hung 
on  the  walls,  and  a  pile  of  stone  and  plaster  and  shattered 
timber  littered  the  street.  Other  buildings  showed  scars 
of  flying  iron  on  the  facades,  and  the  roofs  and  comers 
were  chipped  by  bits  of  shrapnel  that  had  fallen  from  the 
anti-aircraft  barrage.  Not  an  unbroken  pane  c«f  glass  was 
in  sight  —  even  some  of  the  chimneys  had  been  shaken 
down  by  the  force  of  the  explosions. 

After  a  few  minutes  wait  near  the  train,  we  started 
off  thru  the  town  under  the  guidance  of  an  English  officer. 
The  scenes  thru  which  we  passed  were  much  like  those 
surrounding  the  station,  always  the  marks  of  bursting 
bombs,  showing  on  the  dirty  houses,  and  a  litter  of  glass 
and  other  debris  in  the  dust  of  the  street.  At  almost 
every  corner  were  sandbags  piled  around  entrances,  with 
the  signs  reading  —  "Abries-40  Hommes^'.  These  were 
the  underground  appartments  offering  refuge  from  an 
attack. 

Men  we  passed  were  all  in  uniform,  either  the  light 
blue  o  fFrance,  or  the  kahki  of  the  English  and  Belgians, 
many  of  them  having  bandaged  arms  or  limping  on 
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crutches.  Swarms  of  street  urchins,  all  horribly  dirty» 
begged  us  for  a  penny  or  "bisqueet-et"  in  their  piping 
voices.  Excepting  these  children,  very  little  was  seen  of 
the  civilian  population  —  but  we  did  see  numbers  of 
young  women  in  short  skirted  kahki  uniforms.  These  we 
learned  later  were  the  W.A.A.C.S.,  a  non-combatant 
organization  belonging  to  the  British  army. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hours  marching  we  reached  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  and  saw  before  us  the  camp  —  a 
wide  stretching  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  ten  foot  board 
fence,  banded  by  half  a  dozen  strands  of  barbed  w.re. 
Above  the  fence  was  visible  the  roofs  of  some  barn-like 
structures,  and  many  tent  tops.  It  seemed  far  more  like 
a  prisoners  enclouser  than  a  rest  camp,  but,  once  inside 
we  had  a  worse  shock. 

The  tents  to  which  we  were  assigned  were  cojiciaU 
some  twelve  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  at  the  peak.  Each  tent 
was  surrounded  by  a  waist-high  barracade  of  sand  bags, 
and  inside  was  a  wooden  floor.  That  was  all  —  no 
bunks,  no  mattresses,  not  even  straw  to  sleep  on,  and 
twelve  or  sixteen  men  were  assigned  to  a  tent  and  told  to 
keep  the  place  tidy  at  all  times.  Ye  Gods-Euclid  himself 
could  not  have  placed  twelve  men  in  one  of  those  tents 
without  stacking  them  on  top  of  each  other.  When  it  came 
to  equipment  (our  barrack  bags  came  a  few  minutes  after 
we  arrived)  there  was'nt  room  to  start  to  put  them  there. 
We  spent  some  time  tellinjOf  each  other  what  we  thought 
of  the  English  camp,  Big  Shannon  developed  a  splendid 
vocabulary,  and  most  of  the  Irish  in  the  Regiment  became 
Sein  Feiners. 

Our  indignation  meeting  was  interupted  by  chow  calU 
and  we  answered  promptly.  Imagine  our  surprise  when 
instead  of  chow,  we  each  received  two  pink  slips  of  paper, 
one  bearing  the  inscription  "Good  for  tea",  and  the  o*ther 
"Good  for  dinner",  at  the  B.E.F.  Canteen.  After  much 
explanation  we  accepted  the  statement  that  "tea"  was 
English  foe  dmner,  and  "dinner"  meant  supper,  and  we 
started  for  the  "Canteen",  which  is  English  for  mess-hall. 
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CALAIS,  MAY  16tlL 

Our  first  night  in  Calais  was  a  wild  one,  for  Heinie 
chose  it  as  a  good  time  for  an  air  raid. 

When  the  alarm  was  sounded,  and  the  search-lights 
began  to  sweep  the  skies,  we  crowded  to  the  doors  of 
the  tents  to  watch  the  fire-works,  and  saw  a  really  beautiful 
sight,  but  when  the  pieces  of  shells  from  the  antiaircraft 
guns  began  to  fall  among  the  tents  most  of  us  forgot  the 
scenery  and  got  under  what  shelter  we  could  find. 

The  city  of  Calais  was  battered  up  a  little  by  this  attack, 
but  no  bombs  fell  into  our  camp. 
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Here  we  got  a  little,  a  very  little,  dish  of  "slum"  (they 
called  it  beef  stew  with  vegetables),  a  slice  of  bread,  a 
small  piece  of  cheese,  and  some  marmelade,  which  proved 
to  be  a  bitter  oorange  jam.  Also  there  was  tea.  We  tried 
to  drink  this  peculier  smelling  beverage  and  failed,  but  it 
was  excellent  to  wash  our  mess-kits  with.  The  grub  was 
clean  and  well  cooked,  and  if  the  rations  had  been  twice 
as  large  it  would  have  been  a  good  meal. 

After  dinner  we  spent  some  time  chewing  the  rag  with 
the  Tommies.  We  spoke  english,  and  so  did  the  British, 
but  the  language  had  been  badly  spoiled  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  Atlantic,  and  some  of  the  words  and 
phrases  meant  noth  ng  to  us.  In  particular  talk  of  money 
and  prices  was  unintelligible  on  both  sides-  "Five  and 
Thupence"  missed  the  Califomian  as  far  as  references  to 
^a  wad  a^  jack"  and  "four  bits"  did  the  Londoner.  For 
the  most  part  we  got  along  well  with  them,  although  on 
one  occasion  the  men  of  the  Train,  thinking  that  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  can  of  jam  was  not  enough  supper  fod*  twenty 
men  threatened  the  steward  with  bodily  violence  if  he  did 
not  dig  up  some  more  eats.  They  got  the  extra  chow,  too. 

In  the  limits  of  the  camp  was  a  canal  opening  into  the 
English  Channel.  The  water  was  warm  and  clear,  and 
everybody  that  found  this  place  had  a  fine  swim. 

That  night  was  very  clear,  and  the  moon  was  bright, 
we  thought  it  was  very  beautiful  weather,  but  the 
English  seemed  rather  downcast  over  it. 

Somebody  asked  a  Tommy  why  he  did'nt  admire  the 
moon,  and  the  Britisher  replied  —  "Aw  you  know,  its 
on  nights  like  these  that  Jerry  comes  over  with  his 
blooming  rattle". 

He  was  right.  About  eleven  o'clock  that  night  the 
faint  drone  of  several  buzzing  planes  sounded,  and  rapidly 
came  closer.  A  search  light  sent  up  a  waving  finger  of 
light,  and  a  gun  boomed  from  one  of  the  batteries  out  at 
the  edge  of  town.  Bells  rang,  and  whistles  shrieked  the 
alarm.  More  searchlights  began  to  appear,  sweeping  the 
skies  with  their  beams,  and  the  antiaircraft  guns  began 
a  regular  bombardment.    It  seemed  as  if  the  buzzing  was 
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directly  over  our  heads  when  the  first  bomb  fell,  droping 
with  a  heavy  jar  somewhere  near  the  town.  By  this  time 
everyone  in  the  tents  were  awake,  and  we  all  crowded  at 
the  doors  to  lock  at  the  spectacle.  The  searchlights  were 
crossing  and  re-crossing  in  the  sky,  and  the  air  was  full 
of  twinkling,  shrapnel  bursts.  Chains  of  blaz  ng  fire 
balls,  called  "flaming  onions"  swept  thru  the  heavens. 
Once  in  a  while  the  searchlight  would  settle  on  a  tiny^ 
silver-white,  bird  like  shape  in  the  air,  and  then  the  firing: 
of  the  batteries  would  raise  to  a  roar. 

As  we  watched  there  came  a  sudden  "zip^^  and  a  thud 
in  the  sand  beside  one  of  the  cents.  A  few  minutes  later 
mcire  singing  chunks  fell,  and  then  we  lost  interest  in  the 
fireworks.  There  was  a  wild  scramble  for  the  "ssafe" 
side  of  the  tents.  Several  guys  had  difficulty  in  decid  ng 
on  the  safest  side  of  the  tent,  and  kept  moving  back  and 
forth  across  the  tents,  often  stepping  cJi  somebody  else 
in  the  process.  Several  tents  were  struck  by  pieces  of  the 
shells,  but  nobody  was  hurt. 

The  attacking  aeroplans  came  lower  and  dropped  more 
bombs,  and  the  machine  guns  cut  loose  with  a  string  of 
tracer  bullets,  for  all  the  world  like  a  Fourth  of  July 
exhibition  of  Roman  candles. 

At  this  juncture  the  Fourth  Engineers  made  their  first 
war-like  move.  Private  Hohlen  of  "D"  Co.  fired  his  gun 
at  a  low-circling  plane,  the  first  shot  ever  discharged  in 
battle  by  the  regiment. 

After  a  time  the  buzzing  of  the  motors  sounded 
farther  off,  and  one  after  another  the  batteries  ceased 
firing.  The  searchlights  continued  to  Dlay  for  some  time, 
but  even  they  were  extinguished  before  long,  and  the 
camp  was  quiet  again.  We  spent  a  Lttle  while  telling 
each  other  how  brave  we'd  been,  and  then  rcdled  into  our 
blankets  again,  to  dream  of  air  raids  and  bombs  the 
rest  of  the  night. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  changing  and  throwing 
away  our  much  inspected  equiptment.  First  we  marched 
again  into  Calais,  and  traded  our  Springsfields  for  the 
English  Enfield  rifles  and  bayonets.    The  Springfield  is 
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a  beautifully  built  rifle,  finely  balanced,  and  we  considered 
it  the  best  shooting  rifle  in  the  world.  The  Enfield  has  a 
clumsy  looking  stock,  an  awkard  booc-magazine  just  in 
front  of  the  trigger  guard,  and  big,  crude  sights.  The 
muzzle  velocity  is  less  than  the  American  rifle. 

The  Britishers  told  a  lot  of  stories  about  the  wonders 
that  their  guns  could  perform,  but  we  all  felt  sorry  to 
loose  our  Sprlngfields. 

After  changing  guns  we  went  several  miles  into  the 
country  and  drew  gas-masks.  Instructions  regarding  the 
care  and  use  of  the  masks  were  given  us  by  English  non- 
coms,  and  we  tested  their  efficiency  in  a  gas-filled  tent. 

On  this  trip  we  saw  natives  fishing  for  eels,  using 
umbrellas  to  camouflige  the  hook.  The  company  boob 
thought  the  umbrella  was  for  bait,  but  most  of  us  knew 
that  an  eel  was  hardly  capable  of  such  a  gastromic  feat 
as  eating  an  umbrella. 

The  same  day,  also,  we  drew  100  rounds  of  ammunition 
for  the  English  guns.  The  cartridges  were  short,  fat, 
botde-necked  affaires,  very  different  from  the  slim  rimless 
American  ammunition. 

That  day  we  saw  our  first  day-light  shrapnel  bursts. 
A  jerry  plane  showed  over  the  town,  and  the  anti-aircraft 
guns  sprinkled  the  sky  with  pretty  little  puffs  of  white 
smoke.  Of  course,  the  plane  was  uninjured,  but  it  did 
some  great  diving  to  escape  the  firing. 

After  we  returned  to  the  camp  we  started  throwing 
away  our  equiptment.  Russet  shoes,  spare  underwear, 
towels,  socks,  gloves,  fatigue  clothes,  a  full  suit  of  O.D.*s. 
all  our  equiptment  that  we  could  not  carry  we  threw  oJi 
a  pile  in  the  barracks  yard.  The  Tommies  watched  this 
pile  very  carefully  —  before  night  most  of  them  had  a 
neat,  well-fitting  pair  of  russet  shoes  in  place  of  their 
clumsy  English  "dogs",  as  well  as  a  supply  of  every 
other  kind  of  equiptment.  Our  personal  property  was 
put  into  barrack  bags  and  stored  until  we  would  have  a 
chance  to  use  it.  It  must  have  been  well-stored,  for  a 
year  has  passed,  and  its  still  there.  At  least  weVe  never 
seen  any  of  it. 
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That  night  was  dear  and  the  moon  was  bright,  but 
Heinie  and  his  planes  did  not  show  up. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st.  we  rolled  up,  ready  to 
move,  no  longer  peace  soldiers,  but  men  of  action,  carrying 
everything  we  owned  on  our  backs.  We  thought  we 
were  familiar  with  packs  from  our  training  day's,  but  that 
morning  we  discovered  that  a  pack,  a  real,  honest  to  God 
pack,  was  something  we  had  never  even  dreamed  of.  In 
the  bundle  we  were  to  strap  in  our  carriers  was  a  shelter 
half,  two  blankets,  a  suit  of  underwear,  spare  shirt,  bed 
sack,  tent  pnis,  condiment  can,  bacon  can,  towels,  soap, 
tobacco,  matches,  socks,  shoe-laces,  razoo:  and  shaving: 
outfit,  gloves,  writing  paper  and  everything  else  of  our 
personal  property  that  was  left.  Then  there  was  the  pack- 
carrier  itself,  the  mess-kit,  the  canteen,  cup  and  cover,  the 
cartridge  belt  bulging  with  100  rounds  of  ammunition 
and  sagging  with  a  bayonet  and  first  aid  pouch.  Draped 
over  one  shoulder  was  the  gas  mask,  and  tin  hat  and 
overcoat,  slicker  and  spare  pair  of  shoes  were  lashed  at 
convenient  angles  on  the  pack.  Of  course  dice  and  cards 
were  in  our  pockets,  and  the  clublike  Enfield  was  thrown 
on  top  of  it  all. 

Sc«nehow  we  got  the  packs  on  our  backs  and 
staggered  into  the  road,  our  knees  wabbling,  our  backs 
creeking  under  the  load.  At  the  end  of  fifty  yards  we 
were  tired,  in  an  hundred  we  were  exhausted.  Somebody 
tried  to  sing  "Over  There"  and  gave  it  up  at  the  end  of 
three  words-breath  was  too  precious. 

On  the  maps  the  distance  from  the  camp  to  the  station 
is  three  or  four  miles,  on  that  hike  it  was  a  full  hundred. 
Panting  and  sweat  soaked,  our  shoulders  cut  by  the  straps 
and  our  legs  aching  with  the  strain,  we  came  to  a  stop 
a  last  at  the  station  and  the  waitino-  train. 

Our  side-door  pulmans  had  si<ms  on  the  sides  stating 
that  the  capacity  of  the  car  was  40  hommes  or  8  cheveaux. 
The  French  speakers  told  us  at  once  that  Hommes  meant 
men  and  cheveaux  meant  horses.  Since  the  cars  were 
seven  feet  wide  and  twenty  five  feet  long  we  wondered 
where  they  could  put  the  horses.    One  bright  young  man 
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suggested  the  roof  of  the  car,  but  this  claim  was 
disapproved  by  the  others  on  the  fact  that  there  was 
nothing  to  tie  the  horses  to.  This  opinion  was  upheld 
after  a  long  dabate. 

After  a  ten  minute  wait' we  climbed  into  the  cars,  a 
sergeant  standing  at  each  door  to  count  the  men  as  they 
came  in.  The  forty  mark  was  reached  and  passed,  and 
still  they  crowded  us  in.  Sitting  room  disappeared  and 
the  standing  room  was  crowded  when  the  last  private 
was  on  board.  We  had  beaten  the  French  record  of 
forty  by  putting  fifty  bucks  to  the  car.  Some  guy  got  to 
wondering  where  they  would  put  the  eight  cheveaux. 
but  we  were  spared  from  this  last  indignity.  Maybe  they 
ran  out  of  hear ses. 

The  next  th  ng  on  the  program  was  to  draw  a 
traveling  ration  from  the  Britishers  canteen.  It  followed 
their  usual  standard  from  marmelade  to  tea,  but,  since  it 
was  intended  for  two  meals  it  made  a  pretty  fair  lunch. 

Lunch  over,  we  got  into  the  cars  again,  the  engine 
gave  its  usual  faint  squeak,  and  the  train  moved  off.  It 
was  some  ride.  We  could'nt  sit  down,  we  could'nt  lay 
down,  we  could'nt  move  around,  so  we  stood  still, 
jammed  in  so  tight  we  could'nt  move  the  whole  time  that 
the  train  crawled  from  Cala  s  down  the  English  Channel 
to  the  little  railroad  town  of  Samer.  Going  to  Calais  we 
had  ridden  in  passenger  cars  and  wished  for  freights, 
coming  from  Cala  s  we  were  in  freight  cars  and  wished 
for  passengers  again.  Verily,  the  soldier  is  a  hard  brute 
to  please. 

We  got  off  the  train  at  Samer,  and  hiked  to  an  English 
Rest  camp  at  the  edge  of  the  town.  Here  we  fell  out  to 
rest,  and  waited  for  the  order  to  pitch  tents.  It  was'ent 
much  of  a  place  to  camp,  but  we  were  so  tired  we  d  d'nt 
care  about  the  scenery  or  anything  else.  While  we  were 
waiting  fear  orders  supper  was  served.  It  consisted  of 
one  (count  *em,  one)  cup  of  tea.  And  that  cup  of  tea  was 
the  whole  meal,  too. 

Then  we  got  an  other  shock,  nothing  less  than  an 
order  to  put  on  our  packs  and  line  up  for  the  march  to 
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some  other  camp.    We  crabbed,  of  course,  but  crabbing: 
never  d.d  any  good  in  the  army. 

"Fall  in"  ordered  the  Company  Commanders  and  we 
struggled  under  our  heavy  packs  into  a  semblance  of  a 
company  front. 

Yes  we  "fell  in"  theoretically  and  practically  speaking, 
as  one  could  not  find  his  place  in  line  without  falling, 
with  a  three  ton  or  a  trifle  less  load  clinging  to  his  back. 
If  the  good  Lord  had  only  endowed  us  with  a  pair  of 
long  ears,  we  would  have  presented  the  same  view  as  one 
of  Siose  domesticated  beasts,  so  numerous  in  Arizona^ 
"the  Burro".  Appearance  was  all  that  was  needed  as 
we  felt  like  some  sort  of  a  Jackass.  One  young  man 
stated  that  he  could  feel  his  ears  growing,  and  none  of 
us  doubted  his  statement  as  we  all  experienced  the  same 
sensation  coupled  with  a  strong  inclination  to  bray. 

But  as  squads  right  was  given,  we  managed  to 
scramble  into  column  of  fours,  and  to  the  funeral  march 
of  the  umpth-umpth  Royal  Engineers  band  we  pulled  out 
for  "some-where-else-in-France". 

Packing  those  heavy  packs  was  bad  enough,  let  alone 
marching  at  attention,  but  the  order  was  such,  as  Major 
General  Cameron  was  on  the  job  to  give  us  the  once 
over,  and  we  had  to  show  him  our  wonderful  endurance 
qualities.  So  with  head  up,  back  straight,  and  eyes  to 
the  front,  we  did  a  1-2-3-4  thru  the  town  of  Samer  and 
one  kilo  beyond.  This  was  the  first  peep  at  close  range 
of  the  American  soldier  in  France,  ever  experienced  by 
the  onlookers,  and  their  remarks  were  both  fitting  and 
humorous.  One  remark  was  extremely  well  placed, 
and  will  live  forever  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who 
overheard  it. 

Two  of  the  Tommies  were  very  much  interested  in  our 
packs.    One  of  them  said, 

'*Say,  Jock,  they  forgot  to  put  just  one  thing  on  those 
poor  fellows  backs." 

"What's  that"  queried  his  buddy. 

"A  sign  stating  that  their  capacity  should  not  exceed 
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three  tons",  answered  the  first  lime-juicer  and  he  certainly 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

But  we  were  not  allowed  to  crack  a  smile  at  this  sally, 
for  we  were  marching  at  attention  and  Maj.  Gen.  Cameron 
was  somewhere  along  the  road. 

Finally,  after  the  town  of  Samer  had  dropped  out  of 
sight  behind  a  small  hill,  we  were  given  "Route  step", 
and  everyone  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  Little  did  we  know 
that  this  march  was  to  be  a  cross  between  a  marathon 
for  distance  and  a  hundred  yard  dash  for  speed.  How 
was  we  to  know  such  awful  and  appaling  things.  Here 
we  were,  a  bunch  of  men,  lately  disembarked  from  a  two 
week  sea  voyage,  marching  to  some  place  marked  on  the 
Regimental  Commander's  chart,  unsuspecting  and  trusting, 
with  no  suspicion  of  the  ordeal  that  lay  before  us.  But 
we  were  soon  to  learn  all. 

It  was  almost  time  for  a  rest.  Most  of  us  plucked  up 
our  courage  as  some  comrade  remarked  that  it  was  time 
for  a  halt.    But  no  order  was  given. 

"What  the  devil's  the  matter  with  his  watch?"  asked 
one  hero. 

"Aw,  it  has  started  going  backward,"  remained  his 
side-kicker. 

We  struck  a  steep  hill,  and  started  on  aching  limbs  on 
the  extra  hard  work.  But  the  pace  never  changed.  It 
was  1-2-3-4  with  a  thirty  inch  step  on  the  up-grade,  the 
same  as  on  the  level. 

"My  God,    I  can't  stand  this"  whispered  one  fellow. 

"Neither  can  I",  replied  his  buddy,  and  they  fell  out. 

That  was  a  cue  for  many  others,  and  in  an  hundred 
yard  distance,  a  good  number  of  men  stretched  themselves 
panting  and  exhausted  at  the  side  of  the  road.  But  the 
Column  plodded  on. 

The  top  of  the  hill  came  in  sight,  and  a  wave  of  hope 
passed  thru  our  hearts.  We  would  surely  stop  there.  But 
the  summit  was  soon  left  behind  in  the  dust,  and  no  stop. 
Then  some  more  men  fell  out.  The  pace  was  telling  on 
everyone,  and  everybody  started  to  curse  the  leaders. 
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"Who  in  the  hell  is  leading  this  parade?"  hollered 
one  man. 

"What  the  hell  is  he  trying  to  do,  fly?"  yelled  another: 

"Aw,  he  don*t  give  a  damn",  answered  a  third,  "he 
don*t  have  a  pack  on  his  back,  and  besides,  he  wants  to 
win  first  place  in  this  marathon." 

But  the  pace  was  too  dependant  upon  wind  to  waste 
mudi  in  yelling,  so  the  outburst  soon  ceased  with  the 
exception  of  a  solitary  "Hew-aw"  or  Honk-honk"  that 
sounded  once  in  a  while,  protraying  the  speakers  inagina- 
tion  of  his  indignity. 

But  the  speed  never  slackened,  and  the  strain  began 
to  show  on  our  faces.  It  was  simply  a  case  of  lifting  a 
thousand  pound  weight  every  time  you  took  a  step.  You 
could  hear  the  fellow  behind  you  panting,  and  his  hot 
breath  tickled  your  neck  and  ears,  or  rather  you  thought 
it  did. 

Our  shouWers  felt  as  if  they  had  a  red  hot  band 
pressing  into  the  flesh  where  the  straps  of  our  packs  lay. 
Our  mouths  were  dry  and  our  tongues  had  a  tendency 
to  stick  out.  Our  eyes  felt  as  if  they  were  bulging  out  of 
their  sockets.    Something  surely  had  to  be  done. 

Then  somebody  started  to  sing  "Hail !  Hail !  the  gangs 
all  here,  what  the  hell  do  we  care  now."  Everybody 
joined,  and  a  new  pep  was  installed.  Regimental  and 
and  company  pride  came  to  the  top,  and  everybody  forgot 
their  suffering  limbs  and  a  period  of  singing  went  over 
the  ranks,  but  the  physical  strain  soon  re-conquored. 

Then  the  march  became  a  matter  of  sheer  guts. 
Company  rivalled  company  in  their  efforts  to  show  the 
other  the  brand  of  stuff  they  had.  Company  Commanders 
and  top  sergeants  shouted  words  of  encouragement  and 
company  spirit.  The  men  rivalled  each  other.  One  fellow 
kept  up  saying  over  and  over,  and  this  spirit  dominated, 
"ril  be  damned  if  I  fall  out  as  long  as  that  other  fellow 
keeps  going."  Generosity  came  to  the  front,  with  some 
fellow  carrying  his  Buddy^s  gun  in  addition  to  his  own. 
Officers  helped  exhausted  men  with  their  packs.  But  in 
spite  of  this,  hundreds  fell  out.    They  were  the  wise  men 
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after  ail.  It  was  certainly  foolish  to  stick  to  a  hike  like 
that,  after  you  were  all  in. 

But  as  there  is  an  end  to  all  things,  a  halt  was  finally 
called  and  the  exhausted  men  rolled  to  the  side  of  the 
road  and  lay  motionless  for  a  ten  minute  rest.  But  the 
worst  was  over.  One  fourth  of  the  regiment  was  still  on 
the  road,  some  limping  along,  while  others  lay  by  the 
side  d  the  road,  too  tired  to  move. 

The  ten  minute  rest  passed  quickly  and  after  a  repetion 
of  the  first  part  of  the  journey  we  at  last  arrived  at  our 
destination. 

We  were  then  marched  into  a  field  given  shelter  tent 
intervals  and  everyone  piled  in  their  blankets  without 
bothering  to  pitch  tents  or  take  off  their  clothes. 

The  last  of  the  men  arriving  at  camp  who  fell  out  on 
the  way,  came  in  the  next  day,  and  so  ended  a  hike  that 
will  always  remain  a  night-mare  to  those  who  participated 
in  the  event. 


WIDHEM. 

Widhem  was  a  small  rambling  French  village,  dismally 
old  and  hideous.  A  few  of  the  houses  were  stone,  the 
rest  built  of  a  wooden  framework,  filled  in  with  a  mixture 
erf  straw  and  mud,  the  whole  whitewashed  inside  and  out. 
All  had  tile  roofs,  and  all  were  very  oJd,  with  the  plaster 
cracked  and  broken,  and  the  timbers  sagged  and  bent  by 
sheer  old  age.  It  was  here  that  we  first  saw  that  part  of 
French  life  that  seemed  so  disgusting  to  our  Western 
eyes,  the  barnyard  animals  living  under  the  same  roof,  and 
often  the  same  room,  with  the  people. 

It  was  in  the  rambling,  broken  barns  that  we  were  to 
be  billited,  but  these  had  been  used  before  as  billets  by 
the  Portugese  troops,  and  the  walls  fairly  crawled  with 
assorted  bugs,  and  the  heaps  of  manure  near  the  doors 
were  unpleasant  to  look  at  and  to  smell.  We  asked  for 
and  obtained  permission  from  the  officers  to  pitch  our 
tents  in  the  fields.  Risking  a  wetting  in  the  open  was 
preferrable  to  the  certainity  of  cooties. 
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For  some  unknown  reason  we  still  believed  that  we 
were  to  gtt  a  rest,  and  a  chance  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  country,  but  our  hopes  were  shattered.  Each 
company  was  giwen  some  job  to  do,  and  kept  busy. 
Target  ranges  were  built,  mess-halls  and  kitchens  started, 
and  everything  was  policed  up.  Men  whose  visions  of 
France  had  been  of  bursting  shells  and  wild  hand  to  hand 
fights  were  to  be  seen  with  brooms  sweeping  the  dusty 
streets  of  the  placid  French  villages.  Other  warriors 
removed  loads  of  "Phosphite"  from  the  roadsides,  or 
labored  with  pick  and  shovel  constructing  sinks  for  the 
kitchens.  When  we  were  not  doing  this  we  swung  back 
and  forth  over  the  drill  ground  doing  squads  east  and 
west,  or  jabbed  and  thrust  and  sweated  thru  bayonet 
drills.  "^ 

English  rolling-stock  and  horses  were  issued  to  the 
Train  here,  and  rolling  kitchens  and  limbers  to  each  of 
the  companies,  and  details  of  Englishmen  were  sent  for 
instructions.  One  of  these  instructors  showed  the  way  in 
which  four  men  could  take  a  wagon  bed  off  a  wagon, 
using  fifteen  Englishmen  for  the  demonstration.  He  also 
explained  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  nut  from 
the  spindle  before  slipping  a  wheel  off.  These  Britishers 
could  turn  out  a  beatuiful  salute,  but  many  of  them  rather 
incomplete  above  the  eyes. 

And  the  chow  we  got,  or  rather  did'nt  get  Rice,  until 
half  the  men  in  the  outfit  muttered  Chineese  in  thier  sleep : 
cheese,  and  bitter  marmelade,  and  tea  (plenty  of  tea 
that  only  an  Englishman  could  drink),  and  a  new  one,  a 
drink  called  lime-juice.  Once  in  a  while  there  was  fresh 
beef  or  mutton,  although  we  would  have  called  the  later 
goat  meat  in  the  States.  Even  on  thas  menu  we  could 
have  been  alright  ,except  that  we  never  had  enough,  and 
a  full  meal  was  a  thing  unheard  of,  something  to  be  talked 
about  in  awed  tones.  At  night  we  had  Wild  dreams  d 
juicy  surloin  steaks,  and  thick  pies,  only  to  awaken  to  the 
jar  of  the  rumbling  oi  guns  at  the  front,  and  a  vast  feeling 
of  emptyness  in  our  stomachs. 
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Details  were  crften  sent  to  Samer  to  take  care  of  the 
baggage  that  was  duped  oS  there,  and  other  odd  jobs,  and 
here  a  great  discovery  was  made,  a  ratiotn  dump  without 
a  guard.  It  was  real  American  chow,  bacon,  and  beans 
and  prunes,  and  hardtack,  and  a  dozen  other  staple 
articles  of  food  in  a  pile  in  the  open,  with  no  protection 
against  the  sun  and  rain.  Even  at  that,  we  might  have 
hesitated  ut  taking  it,  but  somebody  saw  a  Tommy  fill  a 
gunny-sack  with  canned  tomatoes,  and  walk  off  without 
a  "how-de-do"  or  "by  your  leave".  That  settled  it.  There 
was  chow  and  we  were  himgry,  and  we  helped  ourselves. 
For  days  every  vehicle  that  came  back  to  Widhem  from 
Samer  was  loaded  with  grub,  until  some  of  the  tight- 
drawn  belts  were  loosened  a  little.  In  the  end  a  guard 
was  placed  over  the  dump,  but  the  memory  of  those  full 
meals  lingered  a  long  while. 

Almost  every  night  we  had  a  fireworks  exhibition 
similar  to  that  seen  at  Calais,  for  the  town  of  Etaples. 
laying  a  few  kilometers  away,  was  a  target  for  numerous 
attacks.  From  our  tents  we  could  hear  the  hum  of  the 
planes  (they  seemed  to  pass  directly  over  us)  and  bits  of 
steel  from  the  twinkling  bursts  of  shrapnel  often  fell  quite 
close  to  us. 

Many  an  Engineer  hugged  the  earth  waiting  for  the 
bombs  to  fall  from  the  buzzing  terrors  over  head,  but  for 
some  reason  Jerry  never  chose  us  for  a  target.  It  was  in 
one  of  these  attacks  that  the  hospital  in  Etaples  was 
destroyed,  killing  over  a  hundred  nurses  and  patients. 
After  hearing  of  this  tradgedy  we  were  more  careful!  not 
to  smoke  or  show  a  light  of  any  kind  after  dark. 

It  was  on  May  28th.  that  the  first  news  of  the  German 
onslaught  at  the  Chemin  des  Dames  came  to  us.  Day 
after  day  we  traced  the  course  of  the  fighting  thru  the 
papers  we  begged  from  the  Tommies.  How  the  mighty 
gray  host  surged  over  Sissons,  beat  in  fury  against 
Rheims,  and  then  swept  on  and  on  over  towns  and  fields 
and  forests,  until  the  point  of  the  wedged  lapped  over  the 
Marne  at  Chateau  Thierry,  and  shattered  itself  against  a 
stone  wall  defense,  where  Americans  stood  side  by  side 
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with  the  Polies.    Our  pulses  leaped  odly   as   we   read 
this  news,  telling  that  we  were  in  the  war  at  last. 

On  the  drill  ground  and  in  the  camp  and  wine  shops 

we  talked  of  nothing  but  the  fighting  at  the  south,  until 

Chateau  Thierry  became   a  word  to   conjur   by   in   the 

regiment.    We  were  not  surprised  when  the  companies 

were  concentrated  at  Widhem,  with  orders  to  be  ready 

to  move  at  a  moments  notice.    When  we  hiked  to  Samer. 

turned  in  the  Enfields  and  came  back  armed  again  with 

our  prized  Springfields  we  knew  that   we  were   to   go 

^  south,  where  the  American  Army  was  already  at  hand- 

^'  grips  with  the  Huns. 

i^€  "   ^  The  day  before  we  left  we  were  paid,  two  months  pay 

^       \of  in  new  crisp  bank  notes  of  France.    For  a  month  and  a 

^j*'  half  most  of  us  had  gone  thru  a  desert,  living  only  by 

r«^     M  ''^  charity  of  htose  lucky  enough  to  have  brought  coin  from 

H  ^  the  States.    Now  we  had  money,  gobs  erf  slide,  shiney  blue 

notes,  crimpling  and  crinkling  in  our  pockets,  and  we 

craved  action.     Forgotten  were  the  good  resolutions  of 

Bordeaux  and  Calais,  thoughts  of  the  morrows  hike  did^nt 

bother.     We  wanted  champagne.      By   noon    the   wine 

shops  were  crowded,   by  evening   a  waving   crowd   cA 

^  Engineers  spread   across  the   country  from   Samer    to 

Etaples.    The  corks  popped  and  champagne  fizzed,  while 

we  drank  to  our  allies  (forgetting  the  English  chow  for 

the  moment)  and  to  the  Americans  who  were  fighting  for 

democracy,  and,  most  of  all  to  the  future  of  the  Regiment. 

Tword  midnight  the  stragglers  began  to  flock  into  camp. 

singing  songs  to  the  stars  and  staggering  over  tiie  hollows 

in  the  road,  and  by  three  o^clodc  the  camp  was  fairly  quiet. 

This  did  the  Fourth  take  its  first  bath  in  champagne,  the 

beverige  of  the  Gods. 


TO  CROUTTES, 


On  the  morning  of  June  10th.  we  started  on  the  road 
again,  carrying  full  packs  and  equipment.  However,  we 
had  profited  by  previous  experience,  and  the  packs  were 
lighter,  the  overcoats,  bed-sacks  and  spare  underwear  had 
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been  turned  in,  and  everything  not  absolutely  necessary 
had  been  thrown  away.  Before  the  end  ci  the  trip, 
the  straps  were  cutting  deep  groves  in  our  shoulders,  and 
more  stuff  was  condemned  to  the  junk  he  ap. 

It  was  not  a  long  hike,  rather  less  than  eight  miles,  and 
only  those  who  had  been  well-pickled  the  night  bdore 
suffered  much.  Camp  was  made  near  much  bombed 
Etaples,  and  that  night  most  of  the  outfit  drowned  their 
sorrows  in  the  fizzing  bubbles  of  "champagny  water". 

The  next  day  we  continued  oci  the  march,  arriving  at 
Montreal,  near  tiie  station  of  Newville,  before  one  o'clock- 
An  aeroplane  hanger  stood  on  the  field  near  our  camp, 
and  several  planes  came  and  went  that  day,  so  we  had  a 
good  chance  to  see  these  man  birds  at  close  range.  That 
afternoon  and  the  next  day  there  was  little  to  do  except 
play  stud  and  black-jack,  so  we  made  the  most  of  our 
time,  many  rfancs  and  big  copper  clackers  changed  hands 
before  the  day  was  over. 

On  the  morning  of  June  12th.  we  hiked  thru  Montreal 
to  the  station,  and  boarded  the  train.  It  was  an  agreeable 
surprise  to  find  that  only  25  men  were  to  ride  in  a  car,  and 
that  the  cars  were  provided  with  benches.  That  was  the 
best  ride  we  ever  had. 

The  weather  was  beautiful,  the  fields  of  France  lay 
fresh  and  green  under  the  spring  sunshine,  at  the  station 
groups  of  girls  and  women  and  old  men  waved  flags  and 
cheered  us  as  we  passed.  We  went  thru  Paris  (that 
Mecca  of  the  A.E.F.)  and  Meaux,  where  the  Ge^rmans  had 
been  in  1914,  and  left  the  rt^n  at  a  little  station  a  few 
kilometers  farther  on.  ' 

Here  Packard  trucks,  bearing  a  big  U.S.  on  the  hood, 
took  our  rolls  and  left  us  with  only  our  pack  carriers  and 
rifles  for  the  hike.  The  trip  was  a  long  one,  but  our  packs 
were  light,  and  evty  where  were  things  of  interest.  The 
road  led  thru  Meaux  and  over  the  Mame  on  a  bridge  that 
showed  the  marks  of  the  1Q14  fighting.  Down  the  great 
National  Highway  to  Paris  we  went,  we  passed  lines  of 
American  trucks  and  groups  of  Frenchmen  in  faded  blue 
uniforms  working  on  the  road.    When  some  ambulances 
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carrying  wounded  Americans  came  by,  the  war  became 
very  close  and  real  to  us.  We  turned  off  from  the  main 
highway  at  last,  struck  off  across  an  aviation  field  that 
fairly  buzzed  with  p^es.  In  the  wheat  fields  were  graves 
<»/  topped  by  faded  tri-colors,  where  the  fighting  men  of 
France  had  fallen  when  they  stopped  the  Germans  rush  for 
Paris  almost  four  years  before. 

Three  close  clustered  little  towns  received  us,  towns 
that  showed  the  scars  of  bullets  and  shells  received  in 
that  fighting.  There  was  a  fine  pond  at  Monthyon,  and 
everybody  tfiat  got  a  chance  went  in  swimming.  It  was 
a  good  place  to  camp,  but  moving  orders  came  again,  and 
we  pulled  out  in  trucks  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  of 
June,  to  land,  after  a  four  hour  trip,  in  the  city  of  Jouarre.^^  i^  ^^^ie 

Jouarre  was  a  "good  town'*  in  soldiers  parjiknce,  and 
there  were  many  things  there  worth  seemg.  The 
companies  that  were  not  in  the  town  were  within^  easy 
walking  distance,  so  the  whole  regiment  enjoyed  it. 
Champagne  was  eight  francs  a  bottle  at  first  (altho  it  soon 
went  to  ten)  and  cognac  and  brandy  were  easy  to  get. 
The  stores  had  a  good  stock  of  canned  stuff,  and  the 
country  people  had  butter,  eggs  and  cheese  for  sale,  and 
at  times  we  could  get  chocolate  from  a  French  Y.M.C.A.. 
and  little  packages  of  candy  from  a  drugstore,  so  we  lived 
high  and  enjoyed  life.  The  only  drawback  was  a  shortage 
of  tobacco,  only  partly  relieved  by  the  French  cigarettes 
that  we  bought.  In  the  town  was  a  church  and  crypt  dating: 
back  to  the  9th.  Century,  and  the  crumbling  ruins  of  a 
medieval  castle,  now  partly  rebuilt  into  a  hospital.  Many 
beautiful  bits  of  old  time  sculpturing  adorned  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  old  houses. 

But  it  was  too  good  to  last,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th.  the  Train  pulled  out,  followed  by  the  other 
companies  at  various  intervals,  until  by  June  28th.  the 
regiment  was  assembled  at  Crouttes,  on  the  Mame  Riven 
seven  miles  from  Chateau  Thierry,  and  within  easy  range 
of  the  German  guns.  The  town  was  almost  deserted  by 
the  civilian  population,   although    it   was   only   slightly 
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damaged  by  the  enemies  fire,  so  it  was  not  hard  to  find 
billets. 

The  Train  was  the  first  unit  into  the  town,  and  was 
also  the  first  target  of  the  German  gunners.  It  happened 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  of  lune. 

A  Frog  soldier  stopped  by  some  ol  the  men  at  the  picket 

y        lime,  and  tried  to  tell  them  of  the  danger,  but  their  French 

was'nt  equal  to  the  task  of  finding  out  what  he  was  saying. 

While  he  was  talking  a  shell  crashed  into  a  field  about  a 

thousand  yards  away,   and  the  Frog  left  at  a  rate  that 

combined  the  speed  of  eighteen  years  with   the   staying 

powers  of  thirty.    Some  of  the  men  swear  that  he  had  to 

^il         ^  turn  sideways  to  keep   from   flying.     While   the   flying 

fi^       ^  /•    Frenchman  was  still  in  sight  another  shell  came  whizzing 

^c^W  ^y?  ^^<i  ^^  ^  shrapnel  shell  exploded  fairly   over  the 

y  /  wagons.    That  settled  it.    Heinie  was  trying  ito  be  nasty. 

/  and  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  move.    Teams  were 

'  harnessed  at  a  speed  that  astonished  even  the  men,  in 

spite  of  the  fact  that  horses  were  panicky  and  hard  to 

controlle.    Two  more  shells  hilped  the  speeding  process 

so  much  that  ten  minutes  after  the  first  "bang"  the  outfit. 

cookwagon  and  all,  were  rolling  down  the  road  looking 

for  safer  quarters. 

The  only  casuality  was  a  wagon  wheel,  but  Heinie  had 
made  pretty  good  practice  with  his  ''6"  guns,  considering 
the  distance,  so  after  that  everything  was  kept  under  cover 
as  much  as  possible,  and  camouflaged  with  tree  branches 
and  leaves. 

The  job  here  was  to  construct  a  second  line  of  defense, 
for  use  if  the  Germans  broke  thru.  Every  morning  we 
took  our  tools  and  guns  and  hiked  over  the  hill  to  the 
new  line,  about  two  miles  from  the  front.  Here  a  triple 
line  of  trenches  protected  by  thic^  belts  of  barbed-wire  //^ 
were  built.  Houses  were  partly  dismantled,  and  rebuilt 
into  machine  gun  nests,  "strong  points"  were  constructed 
in  the  ravines,  and  traps  and  entanglements  ok  every 
known  kind  were  placed  where  they  would  do  the  most 
good.  Automatic  nfles,  called  Sho-Shos  by  tiie  boys,  were 
issued,  and  every  preparation  was  made   to  defend   the 
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positions.  Had  the  Germans  driven  in  the  front  line  we 
would  have  had  a  good  chance  to  see  how  the  defenses 
stood,  but  that  chance  never  came. 

A  number  of  French  guns  were  placed  near  the 
defenses,  so  well  concealed  that  we  did  not  know  of  their 
existance  until  they  opened  fire.  At  the  first  rearing 
discharge,  half  the  men  thought  the  German^  were  shelling 
us,  and  Sgt.  Hester  crawled  a  hundred  yards  with  his 
gas-mask  on  his  face  looking  for  shelter.  As  the  days  went 
by  we  got  used  to  the  firing  and  no  longer  jumped  when  j 
a  gun  boomed  unexpe9iedly.  At- 

Heinie  threw  a  few  shells  near  us  in  the  daytime,  and 
almost  every  night  sent  them  shrieking  over  our  heads 
toward  a  bridge  that  spanned  the  Mame  below  the  town. 
None  of  his  shells  did  any  damage,  but  some  of  them 
dropped  in  the  river,  and  killed  a  good  many  fish,  which 
proved  to  be  good  eating. 

The  Mame  was  our  greatest  source  of  enjoyment.  The 
water  was  clear  and  cool,  deep  enough  to  dive  in,  and 
without  a  strong  current.  Diving  boards  were  rigged 
up  and  most  of  us  found  time  to  have  a  swim  every  day. 
On  the  Fourth  of  July  all  work  was  called  off,  and  the 
holiday  was  celebrated  with  races  and  swimming  matches. 
Heinie  dumped  a  few  shells  on  the  ridge  above  us,  and  so 
contributed  to  the  fireworks. 

Marines  came  thru  crften,  and  from  them  we  heard 
many  first  hand  stories  of  the  desperate  fighting  that  had 
marked  the  struggle  around  Chateau  Thierry.  One  of 
them  sold  a  German  helmet  (The  first  we  had  ever  seen) 
for  fifty  francs.  A  month  later  we  passed  carloads  of  them 
in  the  field  without  stopping  to  pick  one  up. 
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lULY   18TH. 
CHATEAU  THIERRY. 

Crouttes  was  a  pleasant  home  to  us,  despite  its 
drawbacks,  and  it  was  with  real  regret  that  we  heard  we 
were  to  leave.  But  oorders  were  orders,  and  on  the  evening 
^_tiie^tli^we  loaded  into  trucks,  and  sneaked  out  under 
covert  darkness.  As  we  left,  a  little  bunch  of  Marines 
called  good-byes,  and  a  shell  smashed  on  the  ridge  where 
we  had  been  working.  For  a  few  minutes  the  white 
buildings  showed  thru  the  dusk  behind  us,  then  we  jolted 
I  around  a  comer,  and  for  us  the  town  was  a  memory. 

We  rode  until  midnight,   then   left   the   convoy   and 

M^'       ^(hiked  across  the  level,  to  our  camping  place,  a  thicket  of 

"^/^    f'^-  f^"  brush  near  Vemelles,  arriving  just  at  dawn.    Several  days 

jf^     i^^       ^^^^  spent  here,  resting,  and  practicing  grenade  throwmg 

1^.  ^/f  and  gas  mask  drill. 

//  Preparations  were  being  made  to  meet  the  impending 

j0^'  German  drive,  so  the  regiment  was  set  to  strengthening 

the  lines  of  defense  against  the  coming  blow.  We  left  the 
woods  and  moved  to  various  towns,  each  company 
being  billeted  apart  from  the  rest,  some  of  them  close  to 
the  German  lines,  and  all  within  easy  range  of  the  heavy 
artillery.  The  work  was  similar  to  that  done  at  Crouttes, 
but  we  missed  our  daily  baths. 

Batteries  of  French  artillery  were  scattered  thru  the 
country,  and  each  company  made  friends  with  the  gunners 
nearest  to  their  billets.  Whatever  kick  we  had  with  the 
civilian  population,  nobody  ever  said  anything  against  the 
"Frog"  soldiers.  After  four  years  of  war  they  were  very 
tired  of  fighting,  and  their  actions  showed  it,  but  in  battle 
they  were  terrible  enemies  and  good  comrades,  when  one 
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fell  he  died  with  his  face  toward  Berlin.  They  "bumned" 
our  tobacco,  and  gave  us  French  newspapers,  and  some- 
times we  ate  at  their  kitchens.  We  talked  to  them  in  a 
mbcture  of  poor  French  and  pidgen  English,  which  they 
did  not  understand,  and  we  could'nt  understand  their 
lingo,  but  nevertheless  we  became  good  friends. 

On  the  14th.  we  celebrated  Bastiel  Day  with  the 
French  near  us,  drinking  many  bumpers  of  wine  and 
champagne  to  the  Alliance.  With  the  coming  oi  dailcness 
the  Germans  guns  began  to  spit,  and  the  batteries  around 
us  roared  their  answer.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  final 
German  dtfort  to  take  Paris. 

"C"  Campany  got  the  heaviest  shelling.      They  were 
camped  on  a  hillside  near  Molun  du  Rhone,  between  two 
French  batteries,  and  the  Germans  strove  to  silence  the 
J>      French  guns.     For  six    hours    gas    and    H.E-'s.    shells 
/'  whistled  and  crashed  around  them,  but  the  only  casualties      ^ 

K'Vx  were  slight  gas  poisonings.    The  Dutch  got  one  hit  (on      ^^^/^^ 

I  i  ^    ^r     1^,^    an  abandoned  house)  but  never  touched  the  batteries.  The 
/  ^ '      ,  next  day  four  men  from  the  company  starded  out  looking 

,i^       .0^  for  souvenirs,  and  strolled  into  an  individual  barrage  all 

^  ^^  their  own,    a  compHment  from  a  77.      They  ducked  for 

.^/^ '  shefter,  and  then  started  a  brief  trip  down  the  road,  to  ,_ , 

become  a  target  for  a  machine  gunner.    That  was  too  ^ 

much  for  anybody's  good  nature,  so  they  returned  to 
camp,  confident  that  they  had  caused  the  Heinies  to  waste 
at  least  an  hundred  dollars  worth  of  ammunition. 

News  of  the  battle  at  Rheims  and  Chateau  Thierry 
came  to  us  slowly.  We  knew  that  the  Germans'  drive 
was  halted.  Then  came  the  evening  of  July  17th.  Under 
cover  df  darkness  and  rain.  A.,  B.,  C-,  and  D.,  Campanies 
rolled  up  and  started  forward.  The  road  was  inky  black* 
lighted  only  by  the  flashing  erf  guns  and  artillery,  while 
a  severe  electrical  storm  was  in  progress,  and  underfoot 
the  mud  was  ankle  deep.  Infantry,  artillerv.  ambulances, 
mule  drivers  and  trucks  passed  forward  thru  the  darkness. 
In  ofder  to  keep  their  places  each  Engineer  was  forced  to 
hold  to  the  man  ahead  of  him.  At  last,  when  almost  up 
to  the  front  line,  orders  were  given  foo:  the  Engineers  to 
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fall  out.  "D"  Company  was  lucky  enough  to  have  their 
roJling  kitchen  with  them,  and  were  served  with  a  hot 
meal,  but  the  rest  ate  iron  rations,  and  then  scattered  over 
the  rain-soaked  fields  to  rest  while  they  could.  Tools  were 
passend  out  until  everybody  had  a  pick,  shovel  or  wire- 
(C'utters,  Then  they  layed  down  behind  the  lines  of 
Infantry,  waiting  for  the  signal. 

It  came  at  4:45,  a  thunderous  salvo,  as  every  Allied 
gun  burst  out  in  furious  fire.  The  air  became  alive  with 
3ie  flight  of  howling  shells,  shrieking  for  the  German 
lines. 

As  the  barrage  thundered  out,  the  doughboys  left 
their  position,  and  went  roaring  'over  the  top",  their 
bayonets  glistening  in  the  morning  light,  and  the 
Engineers  started  moving  forward  after  them.  That  was 
the  start  of  a  wild  day.  Thru  a  storm  of  shells  and 
machine  gun  bullets,  the  "pick  and  shovel  stiffs"  went 
forward  to  their  objectives.  A.  and  B.  Companies  to 
intrench  the  Infantry  at  Chevallion,  and  C.  and  D. 
Companies  to  do  the  same  job  at  Hautvannes. 

A.  and  B.  Companies  passed  first  thru  Chezy,  a  town 
so  battered  and  torn  that  not  a  single  house  was 
uninjured.  Here  the  doughboys  had  left  their  packs,  and 
here  also  were  the  first  wounded,  and  lines  of  waiting 
ambulances  and  busy  stretcher  bearers. 

Past  Chezy  the  road  led  thru  a  shallow  vallev,  where 
many  more  wounded,  French,  American  and  German, 
were  receiving  first  aid,  and  started  across  the  field, 
shielded  by  a  clump  of  woods.  Once  past  the  woods  the 
column  was  in  plain  sight  of  the  German  gunners,  and 
the  shelling  commenced.  The  first  shells  went  wild,  but 
Jerry  corrected  hisjaim,  and  two  77's  burst  fairly  in  the 
ranks  of  B.  Company,  killing  Corporal  Coleman  and 
Private  Dunkle,  the  first  men  in  the  regiment  to  give  their 
lives  for  their  country. 

Several  more  were  wounded  in  each  company,  and 
Corporal  Copeman  d  A.  Company  was  killed,  but  the 
advance  continued  across  the  wheat  field  toward  ruined 
Chevallion. 
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"Kamorade." 

When  ever  a  German  came  out  in  the  open  with  his 
hands  in  the  air,  it  was  a  sign  that  he  wanted  a  change 
his  form  oi  living,  and  a  chance  to  board  with  the  Allies 
for  a  while. 
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At  the  town  there  was  some  shelter,  but  when  Jerry 
started  a  real  bombardment  the  two  companies  left  the 
town  for  a  sunken  road  that  led  over  the  hill  nearby. 
Several  men  were  wo^unded  by  shell  fragments  as  they 
went  to  the  new  position.  The  work  of  digging  in  was 
hardly  started  when  an  order  was  brought  in  to  move 
forward  again,  so  the  advance  was  started  by  squads 
across  the  open  fields,  until  a  slight  hollow  was  reached. 

Here  a  zig-zag  line  of  trenches  was  started,  and  the 
men  made  the  dirt  fly,  at  a  rate  never  equaled  in  the 
training  days.  The  news  came  of  a  German  adtance,  and 
the  work  stopped,  while  a  skirmish  line  was  formed,  with 
the  ShorSho  gunners  in  the  lead,  ready  to  meet  the 
advancing  enemy. 

A  battery  off  77's  opened  fire  on  the  position,  and  a 
sniper  whose  position  could  not  be  discovered,  sent 
bullets  humming  around  the  workers.  Under  this 
stimulas  everbody  worked  to  get  under  cover,  before  long 
a  good  line  of  intrenchments  was  made.  Scouting  parties 
located  several  wounded  Americans  and  helped  them  to 
safety.  A  wounded  German  near  the  trenches  groaned 
horribly  and  coughed  blood.  The  bursting  shells,  the 
whistling  bullets,  the  singing  shrapnel  and  the  dead  and 
wounded  men  around  made  the  war  seem  very  real  to  the 
workers.  With  the  trenches  completed,  the  companies 
dropped  back  to  the  road  on  the  hillside,  made  shelters  for 
themselves,  and  ate  a  dinner  of  corned  beef  and  hardtack. 
They  slept  that  night  on  ground  that  the  Germans  had 
occupied  that  same  morning. 

TTiere  was  little  shelling  the  next  day.  The  Germans 
were  still  falling  back,  and  army  traffic  was  coming  over 
the  roads,  so  the  companies  worked  filling  shell-holes  and 
cleaning  up  the  roads. 

"C"  Company  moved  up  to  the  edge   of  the  line  on 
the  17th.  Early  on  the  mourning  of  the  18.   they  moved 
forward  with  the  attack  and  started   a  line  of  entrench-    j 
ments  in  an  orchard  just  at  the/dege  of  Hautvannes.    A  ft 
hundred  yjj^ards  or  so  beyond  them  the  advancing  Frc^s 
staged  a  very  pretty  Infantry  battle  with  the  Germans.    A 
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battery  d  77*  on  a  little  ridefe  behind  the  German  lines 
opened  fire  at  ahnost  point  blank  range,  and  kent  the 
Engineers  dodging  up  and  down  to  ^ei  away  from  the 
shells.  A  detail  went  into  a  barn  after  timbers;  a  shell  hit 
the  bam  two  minutes  after  they  got  out.  Every  move  they 
made  was  covered  by  shelling,  but  Engineer  luck  held  out. 
f^  and  not  a  man^asiHtT  The  infantry  moved  ahead  and 
\///''  captured  the  troublesome  battery  and  the  shelling  became 

less  accurate.  The  company  did  not  have  a  casuality  until 
evening,  when  Sgt.  Schuck  got  a  shrapnel  wound  in 
the  leg. 

While  "C"  Comnany  was  fortifvino^  Hautvannes,  "D" 
was  digging  in  between  Vinley  and  Veuilly-la-Poterie,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  below  Hautvannes.  They  had  one 
casuahty  from  shell  fire. 

About  two  P.M.  on  the  18th.,  a  guide  was  sent  back 
from  C.  Company  at  Hautvannes  to  bring  the  company 
kitchen  from  some  imaginary  cross-roads  to  a  place  three 
kilos  from  there.  The  guide  could'nt  find  the  place  where 
the  kitchen  (rolling  issue)  was  cached,  and  after  two 
hours  fruitless  search,  made  his  way  to  the  spot  he  had 
left  it  the  night  befoa*e.  There,  sure  enough  was  the  mess 
sergeant,  cooks,  K.P.'s.  etc,  with  breakfast,  dinner  and 
supper  already  cooked,  awaiting  orders. 

Taking  the  entire  outfit  in  tow,  the  guide  sped  out  cJi 
a  .tangled  course,  ending  about  five  P.M.  near  St 
Glengough,  two  kilos  below  Hautvannes,  and  under  the 
protection  of  a  sharp  ridge. 

Earl  er  in  the  day  a  first  aid  station  had  been 
established  there.  The  road  o*n  each  side  was  lined  with 
stretchers,  and  each  had  a  wounded  man,  waiting  their 
turn  in  the  few  ambulances  coming  that  far.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  end  of  the  wounded  coming  back,  some  with  a 
snappy  step  and  a  finger  shot  away;  others  in  staggering 
slowness,  fifty  feet,  exhausted,  a  little  rest,  and  then  fjfty 
feet  more.  Usually  they  came  in  pairs,  one  helping  the 
other  and  both  of  them  completely  exhausted.  Improvised 
stretchers  were  used  as  soon  as  the  others  were  filled. 
Often  nothing  more  than  a  couple  of  poles  with  a  raincoat 
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or  a  shelter  half  stretched  across  were  used,  and  a 
doughboy  with  one  arm  or  one  leg  shattered  doing  his 
best  to  stay  with  it,  while  his  pals  brought  him  over  the 
hills. 

The  first  platoon  of  C.  Company  came  down  from 
Hautvannes  in  single  column,  had  a  much  needed  meal 
then  went  back  to  work  while  the  other  platoons  in  turn 
came  to  the  chow  wagon. 

Already  the  K.P.'s.  and  several  slightly  wounded  men 
were  carrying  coffee  to  the  severely  wounded  men.  The 
never  ending  string  of  doughboys  going  forward  always 
managed  to  grab  a  cup  of  Java  and  a  chunk  of  bread  or 
hardtack,  and  walking  along  with  rifle  slung,  ate  and 
drank  as  they  walked. 

During  the  first  night  some  one  had  a  truck  load  of 
bread  and  coffee  sent  up  to  the  C  -Company  kitchen,  and 
the  second  day  the  water  part  of  the  stove  cooker  was 
cooking  coffee  instead  of  water.  Every  container 
available  had  a  fire  under  it,  and  steaming  hot  coffee  was 
being  issued  wholesale,  retail  in  gold-fish  cans,  and 
otherwise. 

The  ambulance  condition  bettered  when  an  evacuation 
hospital  was  opened  at  Gandelu  making  a  short  run  for 
the  advance  ambulances  and  the  incomming  wounded 
were  no  sooner  dressed  than  some  "angelic"  K.P.  pushed 
an  army  cup  of  Java  under  the  wounded  man's  nose.  Did 
they  appreciate  it?    I'd  say  so! 

That  first  night  was  a  bad  one  for  most  of  the 
Engineers.  All  one  could  see  thru  otut  advanced  area 
was  Engineers  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes  with  a 
stretcher,  looking  for  wounded  men,  east  of  Courchamps. 
Reports  came  in  of  a  wounded  doughboy,  from  the  58th. 
Infantry,  with  half  his  face  shot  away,  trying  to  make  his 
way  to  the  first  aid  station,  and  as  a  4th.  Engineer  always 
does,  two  of  these  men  set  forth  with  a  stretcher  to  get 
him.  Running  a  gauntlet  of  H.E.'s.  they  found  him  about 
a  mile  toward  the  line.  He  had  given  up  the  trip,  and  was 
waiting  for  unconciousness  to  relieve  him  of  all  his 
troubles  and  for  death  to  claim  him.    Like  two   snakes 
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"He  Got  Him." 

Burning  observation  ballons  was  a  regular  game  for 
the  German  aviators,  and  they  played  it  do  the  limit.  The 
method  they  used  was  to  get  in  the  air  so  far  that  they 
were  not  visible  from  the  ground,  then  to  shut  of!  thier 
motor  and  dive  for  the  ballon,  shooting  tracer  bullets  as 
they  came. 

If  the  ballon  was  hit  it  started  burning  slowly,  giving 
the  obsei-ver  time  to  jump  out  and  drift  to  the  earth. 
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these  Engineers  crawled  forward  to  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
still  flat  they  spread  the  stretcher,  rolled  the  doughboy  on, 
and  with  the  stretcher-strap  across  the  back  of  each  they 
came  into  a  crouched  position,  threw  into  high  and  sped 
for  the  first  aid.  Two  rests  and  the  job  was  done,  that 
is  the  first  part  of  it.  The  medics  put  some  dope  and  a 
gob  of  bandages  on  the  doughbo.v.  Altho  tired  out,  the 
Engineers  volimteered  to  carry  him  another  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  first  advanced  evacuation  dressing  stion. 

Going  up  a  valley  they  ran  into  a  lot  of  mustard  gas. 
With  the  first  trace,  they  dropped  the  stretcher,  put  the 
doughboy's  gasmask  on  over  his  bandages,  and  then 
each  adjusted  his  own  mask  and,  without  a  minutes 
hesitation,  continued  on  their  way. 

Arriving  there  they  found  the  place  even  more 
congested  than  the  one  they  had  left.  The  shed  was  filled 
and  a  double  row  of  stretchers  were  lined  up  behind 
a  convenient  stack  of  straw.  The  surgeon  there,  after 
examining  the  wounded  man,  said,  'This  man  must  be 
evacuated  immediately.''  There  were  no  ambulances  in 
sight. 

"By  God,  Eddie,"  said  one  Engineer,  "let's  do  it 
right.  We'll  take  him  back  to  St.  Glengough.  What  do 
you  say?'' 

"You're  on.    Let's  go." 

The  last  stretch  was  a  weary  one  but  they  made  it,  and 
saw  the  doughboy  safe  on  an  ambulance  speeding  for  the 
rear  and  proper  attention. 

The  Medical  men  attached  to  the  companies  of  the  4th. 
Engineers  performed  wonderful  work  during  those  first 
days  in  action.  Below  Hautvannes,  a  platoon  of  "C" 
Company,  58th.  Infantry,  was  extending  our  line  of  defense 
in  case  of  a  counter  attack  that  was  to  be  held  to  the  last 
man.  Not  long  after  they  took  up  the  work,  Jerry  got 
their  range,  and  dropped  about  twenty  big,  small  and 
medium  sized  shells  in  their  midst  "toot  sweet",  wounding 
a  number  of  men.  Their  medics  were  all  with  the 
advanced  wave. 
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The  Battle  in  The  Clouds. 

We  saw  dozens  of  such  battles  during  our  time  in 
France.  Most  of  them  were  fought  so  far  from  us  that  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  friend  or  foe.  We  would  see  the 
planes  dipping  and  turning  in  the  air,  with  thier  machine 
guns  going  all  the  time.  At  times  they  would  separate 
without  having  dammaged  each  other,  but  often  a  broad 
streak  d  fire  would  flash  down  from  the  sky,  showing 
where  another  plane  had  been  shot  down  in  flames. 


THE  BflTTlE  IN  THE  CLOUDS 
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A  doughboy  charged  thru  an  cpen  field  from  their 
detachment  to  the  Engineer's  company. 

"Where  are  your  medics?"  he  asked. 

"Here",  shouted  one,  at  the  same  time  grabbing  his 
medical  belt  and  getting  into  high  speed  at  the  heels  of 
the  doughboy.  His  bearing  under  that  trial  won  him  a 
citation  from  the  Commander  of  the  company  to 
which  he  was  attached,  and  the  everlasting  thanks  of  the 
doughboy  platoon.  Here  was  a  man  with  a  piece  of 
H.E.  shell  in  his  back,  and  beside  him  in  the  newly  made 
trench  was  one  with  part  of  one  leg  dangling,  shot  thru 
but  hanging  by  the  last  piece  of  muscle.  Fifty  yards 
toward  the  front  was  an  old  German  dugout,  built  for 
protection  from  the  French  fire,  but  now  looking  right 
into  the  German  lines.  Two  badly  wounded  doughboys 
were  cached  here,  and  with  them  a  couple  of  Frenchmen. 

The  Medic  and  his  helpers  bandaged  them  all,  put 
them  in  the  most  comfortable  positions  and  watched  over 
them  until  the  stretcher  bearers  took  them  away  for  first- 

On  the  19th.  the  work  of  digging  entrenchments  was 
continued.  The  Germans  were  still  falling  back,  and  the 
shell  fire  was  not  heavy.  The  roads  were  badly  cut  up^ 
and  toc^k  a  lot  of  work  to  make  them  passable. 

But  if  the  artillery  was  falling  back,  the  planes  were 
active.  "Jerry's  rattles"  were  constantly  overhead, 
attacking  ballons,  dropping  flares  on  the  night  working 
parties,  and  some  times  attacking  bodies  of  men  with 
machine  guns  and  bombs.  The  only  casuality  of  the  19th. 
was  in  Company  "D"',  a  wound  caused  by  dropping 
fragments  of  an  anti-aircraft  shell. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th.  four  men  from  C 
Company  strolled  to  the  front  line  looking  for  souvenirs, 
and  came  back  with  eight  wounded  Americans.  Part  of 
the  escort  were  German  prisoners,  impressed  from  their 
French  captors  for  the  job.  Several  more  wounded 
Americans  were  found  on  the  battle  field  and  were  taken 
to  the  dressing  station  and  some  Germans  were  given  the 
same  treatment. 
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For  the  next  three  days  the  regiment  (E  and  F 
Companies  having  come  up  to  La  Ferte  Milon)  was  kept 
busy  preparing  reserve  positions  and  cleaning  up  the 
roads.  The  companies  were  paid,  also,  as  there  was  no 
place  they  could  spend  their  money. 

At  La  Ferte  Milon  some  of  the  men  had  a  fine  chance 
to  see  a  good  inside  view  of  a  French  town.  This  town 
had  been  just  inside  the  French  lines  when  the  attack  of 
the  18th.  started,  so  it  was  badly  smashed  by  shell-fire,  but 
not  as  completely  shattered  as  many  villages  that  we 
passed  thru  later.  The  civilian  population  had  left 
hurridedly  when  the  invading  Germans  approached. 
Unwashed  dishes  were  still  on  the  tables,  and  cooking 
utensils  were  on  the  stoves,  and  even  some  decaying  food 
was  in  the  cupboards.  A  castle  stood  on  the  hill  above 
the  town,  worn  by  age  and  battered  by  shell  fire,  but  still 
showing  some  beautiful  15th.  Century  stonework.  The 
only  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  a  few  Italien  soldiers. 

At  Gandelu,  also,  was  a  ruined  castle,  older  and  more 
time-worn  than  that  at  La  Lerte  Milon.  In  this  castle  were 
a  number  of  underground  chambers,  some  still  showing 
the  rusted  rings  and  chains  used  to  confine  prisoners. 

These  castles  toJd  of  the  great  changes  in  war  and 
fighting  in  a  few  hundred  years  time.  A  simple  ditch  in 
the  ground  was  more  protection  to  us  than  the  heavy  walls 
and  high  towers  of  by  gone  days. 

Some  changing  of  positions  was  on  the  23rd.  and  we 
were  given  a  few  days  rest,  using  our  time  for  souvenir 
humting. 

The  battleground  as  we  saw  it  was  not  a  pretty  sight, 
for  the  burial  parties  had  gone  over  only  a  small  part  of 
the  ground.  Bodies  of  French,  German  and  American 
soldiers  as  well  as  those  off  horses  and  mules,  lay 
everywhere  under  the  hot  July  sun,  and  in  place  the  stench 
of  rotting  flesh  was  terrible.  Many  little  groups  told 
their  own  stories  of  desperate  fighting  and  individual 
bravery.  Behind  a  manure  heap  were  the  swollen  bodies 
of  seven  Germans,  the  dead  hands  erf  one  still  gripping  a 
machine  gun.    Several  French  were  scattered  in  front  of 
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the  position,  and  an  American,  hardly  more  than  a  kid,  lay 
on  the  top  of  the  top  of  the  pile. 

Almost  every  clump  of  brush  had  concealed  a  machine 
gun,  the  bodies  of  the  attacking  parties  and  the  defenders 
were  scattered  about,  often  half  hidden  in  the  ripe  grain. 
Some  of  the  dead,  killed  by  a  shell  burst  or  hand  grenade, 
were  terribly  mangled,  sometimes  only  a  foot  or  a  hand 
or  a  torn  bundle  of  bloody  rags  was  left  to  show  what 
had  once  been  a  man.  Same  had  been  wounded  and 
unable  to  move,  dying  horribly  of  thirst  or  deadly  gas. 

Many  of  the  dugouts  we  entered  were  spattered  with 
fragments  of  their  former  occupants  and  defenders,  victims 
of  hand  grenades  thrown  down  the  entrance.  At  spots  in 
the  ruined  villages  swarms  of  blow  flies  crawling  on  the 
stones  told  of  hoorrors  buried  beneath  the  debris.  Even 
the  burial  parties  had  wasted  little  time  on  the  German 
dead,  blackened  hands  or  the  tips  of  field  boots  projected 
from  many  a  little  mound.  The  Americans  and  French 
were  buried  with  such  honors  as  the  field  co»uld  afford, 
and  the  graves  carefully  marked,  but  it  seemed  a  pitifully 
small  thing  to  do  for  the  men  who  had  given  their  lives 
as  these  men  had. 

On  the  28th.  of  luly  we  started  forward  again, 
following  the  advancing  forces.  Relics  of  the  fighting 
were  strewn  around  everywhere.  In  a  field  we  passed 
were  two  disabled  tanks,  shattered  by  direct  hits  of  shells. 
Dead  horses  and  mules  and  shattered  wagons  lay  along 
the  road,  machine  guns  and  sprawling  bmlies  toid  their 
own  story  of  the  rear  guard  fighting.  Heaps  of  empty 
shells  and  mounds  of  ammunition  marked  former  battery 
positions. 

We  camped  that  night  in  a  woods,  surrounded  by 
batteries  that  roared  the  whole  night  thru.  This  woods 
had  been  part  of  the  German  reserve  lines  a  few  days 
before,  and  in  it  were  hundreds  of  small  dugouts,  as  well 
as  larger  shelters.  Some  of  the  former  inhabitants  lay 
where  they  had  fallen.  At  one  of  the  woods  was  a  reserve 
pile  of  ammunition  where  over  a  thousand  of  Jerry's 
shells  in  wicker  cases  were  neatly  stacked  in  rows. 
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A  Machine  Gun  Post. 

Machine  gun  nests  were  placed  where  ever  shelter 
could  be  found  for  them.  Nothing  could  bring  out  the 
contrast  of  war  and  peace  more  strongly  than  to  see  a 
thousand-shot-a-minute  Browning  guii,  the  last  word  in 
mankillers,  set  up  in  the  shadow  oi  an  old  wayside  shrine. 
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The  next  day's  hike  was  thru  similar  scenes,  and  our 
camp  that  night  was  a  duplicate  of  the  one  we  had  left.  It 
was  in  this  woods  that  we  saw  the  gun  base  from  which 
from  which  the  famous  long  range  gun  had  bombarded 
Meaux. 

Part  of  the  next  day  was  spent  in  clearing  roads,  but 
moving  orders  came  in  about  noon,  and  we  were  socJi  on 
the  road  again,  finally  making  our  camp  after  dark  in  a 
tangle  of  woods  near  Beauvardes.  Every  patch  of  shelter 
near  us  concealed  a  battery  of  long  range  rifles  and  they 
kept  busy  all  night,  but  we  were  getting  used  to  shootings 
so  it  did'nt  bother  us  much. 

In  the  mctrning  we  took  our  tools  and  went  ahead, 
thru  Beauvardes,  past  roaring  batteries  of  Howitzers,  and 
into  another  forest,  rather  large  as  forests  go  in  France 
(it  was  two  or  three  miles  squafe).  It  was  Utterly  full  of 
am.munition,  left  there  by  the  retreating  Germans,  a 
veritible  storehouse  of  high  explosives.  Row  after  row 
of  shells  stretched  under  the  trees,  everything  from  boxes 
of  .25  calibre  cartridges  for  the  luger  pistols,  to  greats 
blunt-nosed  ten  inch  shells,  weighing  600  pounds  apice. 
A  few  attempts  had  been  made  to  destroy  these  enormous 
stores,  but  Jerry  had  little  tihie  for  it  during  his  retreat, 
and  the  vast  majority  was  undamaged.  In  some  cases 
the  brush  and  straw  thrown  over  the  piles  of  shells  had 
been  set  on  fire,  but  the  flames  had  been  burned  out 
without  causing  an  explosion. 

At  the  edge  of  these  woods,  facing  the  German  lines, 
and  withen  ringing  in  our  ears,  but  only  one  man  in  the 
^rgy,  we  started  the  construction  of  a  defense  line  of 
barbed  wire  entanglenmets  and  trenches.  Jerry's  artillery 
was  busy  plastering  the  landscape  with  shells,  time  and 
again  we  dove  for  shelter  with  the  shriek  of  whiz-bangs 
and  H.  E/s  easy  sight  of  the  furious  fighting  around 
regiment  was  injured.  It  was  pure  luck  for  us,  however 
for  at  the  little  dressing  station  a  kilo  to  the  rear  they  laid 
lines  of  still  figures  in  kahki  to  await  the  burial  services. 

Late  that  afternoon  several  batteries  of  75  :s  came 
galloping  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  opened   up   so 
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A  Dead  Jerry. 

Thousands  of  sights  like  this  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
wheat  fields  near  the  Marne  in  the  latter  part  of  July  1Q18. 

With  thier  bodies  swollen  and  thier  hands  and  faces 
blackened  by  the  hot  sun,  the  German  soldiers  lay  sprawled 
on  the  French  fields,  marking  where  they  lay  the  end  of 
the  Kaiser's  dream  of  world  conquest- 
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rapidly  that  the  firing  sounded  like  one  continual  explo- 
sion. It  was  then  that  we  understood  the  story  of  the 
Gemian  captain,  who  spoke  of  machine  guns  that  shot 
three  inch  shells. 

About  dusk  we  left  the  Hne,  and  hiked  back  to  the 
woods  where  we  had  made  our  camp.  It  made  a  long 
day's  work,  this  hiking  back  six  kilometers,  but  it  gave  us 
a  chance  to  sleep  at  night  fairly  free  from  shell  fire. 

Our  side  of  the  "foret"  was  bordered  by  an  open 
field,  and  at  intervals  there  were  mounds  of  earth.  No 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  contents  could  be  had  after  a 
tour  of  inspection.  Each  contained  several  layers  of 
Dutchmen  and  a  few  horses.  Some  mounds  had  a  little 
more  dirt  on  them  than  others,  but  as  a  whole  they  were 
grand  little  mountains  to  walk  around. 

Just  about  chow  time  that  evening  we  heard  put-put- 
put  whir-r-r  put-put.  An  aerial  fight!  and  our  troops  came 
pouring  out  of  the  woods  as  fast  as  the  Frenchmen,  head 
lowered  and  making  speed,  came  in. 

The  Engineers  wanted  to  see  that  fight  and  they  did'nt 
want  to  look  thru  a  lot  of  leaves  and  branches  to  do  it. 

Put-put-put  with  a  swoop  one  plane  came  out  of  a 
little  white  cloud  and  right  on  his  tail  came  another  more 
than  blazing  hell  out  of  the  first.  A  circle,  a  loop-the-loop. 
a  headlong  fall,  then  righting  again  and  each  plane 
sending  a  streak  of  smoke  after  it,  Sie  larger  plane  headed 
for  Germany.  What  that  Dutchman  wanted  was  speed. 
He  must  have  been  pushing  hard  on  his  steering  wheel, 
or  he  might  have  had  a  good  engine,  for  he  sure  was 
going.  The  Allied  plane  followed  him  awhile  then  turned 
around  with  a  satisfied  kind  of  swoop  and  came  back. 
Meantime  the  American  75  :  s  started  to  pound  the 
Dutchman's  tail  from  all  sides.  He  probably  returned  to 
der  Vaterland  a  much  older  and  somewhat  nervous  Boche. 

"Aw,  what  a  fight!  Did  you  see  that  second  plane 
hang  it  onto  him?" 

"Yeh,  and  what  a  dip  that  Boche  made." 

An  aerial  fight  beats  a  bull-fight  or  a  base-ball  game 
a  thousand  ways. 
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Point  Blank. 

Most  of  the  artillery  work  was  done  at  long  range,  but 
at  times  the  75s  were  used  at  point  blank  range.  When 
that  happened  the  gunners  fired  as  fast  a  sthey  could  work 
the  pieces,  which  was  80  or  90  shots  a  minute  for  a  battery 
of  four  guns. 
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Little  did  we  know  what  that  Boche  wanted  but  we 
were  much  wiser  next  morning.  About  midnight  that 
same  night,  when  everybody  but  the  guards  were  asleep, 
there  came  a  distant  whir.  Growing  louder  and  louder 
until  it  was  almost  a  roar.  Some  of  the  light  sleepers 
awoke  in  time  to  see  a  plane  slide  directly  over  our  part 
of  the  fcd-est,  then  turn  and  go  to  the  further  side.  Whir, 
whir,  here  he  came  again  —  Bang!  an  explosion  that 
woke  everybody,  bringing  everyone  to  his  senses  and  feet 
at  the  same  time.  On  up  the  line  he  came,  dropping 
bombs  at  intervals.  He  kicked  one  loose  right  in  the 
center  or  our  regimental  area.  Thank  God  for  those 
trees,  for  an  Engineer  luck  would  have  it,  the  tail  of  the 
bomb  struck  a  limb,  deflecting  its  fall  so  that  it  did  not 
light  on  the  plunger. 

There  it  was  the  next  morning,  fifteen  feet  from  the 
Commanding  officers  tent,  and  right  in  the  midst  of  our 
highest  officers.  Egad  if  that  bomb  had  bombed,  we 
would  very  likely  be  quite  a  different  regiment  today. 

The  next  two  days  we  worked  here,  by  the  afternoon 
of  the  3rd.  of  August,  it  was  evident  that  Heinie  was  once 
more  in  retreat.  That  night  we  rolled  up  and  started 
again  in  pursuit.  The  roads  were  cholced  with  moving 
columns  of  men  and  guns.  Heinies  aircraft  were  always 
threatening,  the  night  before  he  had  caused  terrible  havoc 
in  the  39th.  Infantry,  and  the  glow  of  a  cigarette  or  the 
flare  of  a  match  was  liable  to  bring  a  bomb  crashing  from 
the  sky.  Dog  tired  and  sleepy  (we  had  worked  all  day)  we 
pressed  forward  along  the  crowded  road.  At  daybreak 
we  halted  and  slept  a  few  hours,  then,  after  a  hasty 
breakfast,  took  to  the  road  again. 

It  It  started  raining  again,  the  roads  torn  by  shell  and 
tramped  by  the  moving  thousands  became  almost 
impassible.  B.,  D.  and  F.  Campanies  were  put  to  work 
doing  what  they  could  to  make  the  roads  passable  for 
artillery,  and  repairing  the  wrecked  bridges,  the  rest 
pressed  ahead  toward  the  new  battle  line.  Long  after  dark, 
worn  out  with  work  and  hiking,  fairly  staggering  from 
lack  of  sleep,  we  reached  the  heights  above  the  Vesle  River. 
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THE  VESLE. 

We  went  to  sleep  in  anything  that  was  handy 
without  bothering  to  pitch  our  shelter  tents,  or  take 
off  our  shoes.  Jerry  shells  whizzed  thru  the  darkness, 
but  nobody  minded  them  much.  Then  it  started 
raining  again.  The  ground  was  already  wet,  but  now 
it  became  mushy  and  the  holl  ows  beneath  us  turned 
to  pools  of  water.  Even  at  that  sleep  was'nt  im- 
possible, but  when  the  rain  grew  heavier,  and  the 
pools  all  became  part  of  a  running  stream  we  gave 
it  up.  With  our  nerves  on  edge,  and  denied  even  the 
comfort  of  a  cigarette,  we  huddled,  wet  and  shivering 
under  what  shelter  we  could  find,  and  waited  for 
morning. 

The  dawn  came  at  last,  and  the  cook  wagons  began 
to  spout  black  smoke.  After  we  had  breakfast  and  a 
"pill"  we  felt  better,  then  the  warm  sun  broke  thru 
clouds,  and  we  forgot  the  discomforts  of  the  night 
before  while  our  clothes  dried. 

We  soon  learned  that  we  were  on  the  heights  above 
the  Vesle  River,  a  little,  slow  moving  stream  flowing 
between  wooded  hills,  the  hills  on  the  German  or  east 
bank  being  steeper  and  higher  than  that  on  our  side. 
At  the  side  we  occupied  was  an  open  space  some 
half  mile  wide  between  the  hills  and  the  river,  this 
space  was  quite  swampy,  and  had  no  trees  or  cover 
of  any  kind,  while  on  the  eastern  bank  the  wooded 
slopes  extended  almost  to  the  water.  Fringing  the 
river  itself  was  a  row  of  tall  popular  trees. 

Several  small  towns  were  in  the  territory  in  which 
we  operated,  the  largest  of  these  being  Fismes  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  and  its  suburbs  on  the  eastern 
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bank,  a  railwaj?  center  of  some  importance.  Near 
Fismes  was  the  small  town  of  Viller  Savoye  and  about 
three  kilometers  from  Viller-Savojpe  was  the  town  of 
St.  Martin,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  of  the  same  name. 
Beyond  the  ridge,  on  the  sloping  side  awaip  from  the 
river,  is  Chery-Chartreuve,  distant  some  four  kilo- 
meters from  the  river.  This  was  where  Regimentat 
Headquarters  stayed. 

The  river  itself  was  only  four  or  five  feet  deep, 
and  between  thirty-five  and  forty-five  feet  wide.  The 
Germans  had  stretched  a  good  deal  of  barbed  wire  in 
the  bed  of  the  river,  as  well  as  entanglements  on  both 
sides,  and  had  placed  many  machine  guns  under  cover 
of  the  trees. 

The  position  was  very  strong,  offering  great  diffi- 
cuhies  to  an  attack,  nevertheless  preparations  were 
made  for  crossing  the  river  and  storming  the  heights 
beyond. 

The  companies  were  scattered  thru  the  woods  on 
the  heights  and  in  several  deep  ravines  near  by, 
awaiting  the  time  for  the  attack.  The  enemy  had  a 
good  deal  of  artillery  in  position,  and  his  fire  at  times 
was  heavy  and  wonderfully  accurate. 

"E"  Company  was  the  first  to  meet  the  fury  of 
his  fire.  They  were  resting  in  the  woods  above  Chere. 
while  the  cooks  passed  cut  chow,  when  a  storm  of 
shells  fell  among  them.  Captain  K.  B.  Sleppy  was 
instantly  killed  by  a  shell  that  burst  at  his  feet,  and 
six  men  were  wounded,  two  of  them  dying  in  the 
hospital. 

That  started  the  battle  of  the  Vesle  for  the  Fourth 
Engineers,  and  from  that  time  on  there  was  never  a 
day  that  did  not  bring  its  toll  of  dead  and  wounded. 
Each  company  had  a  different  story,  and  rarely  saw 
the  others,  but  in  the  end  the  name  of  the  Regiment 
was  written  large  in  the  story  of  that  battle. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th.  of  August  we  learned 
was  expected  of  us.  The  river  had  to  be  bridged, 
both  for  Infantry    and  Artillery,   and   it  was   up  to  us 
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to  put  those  bridges  in.  That  night  survej>ing  parties 
went  out,  and  "E"  Company  started  down  to  the  river, 
but  they  returned  after  making  sure  that  the  Germans 
would  have  to  be  driven  across  the  river  before  they 
could  put  in  any  bridges.  So  the  Engineers  stayed 
in  their  shelter  to  await  a  better  chance. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th.  of  August  another  attempt 
was  made.  At  eleven  o'clock  a  call  was  made  for 
five  trucks  to  pull  up  in  the  road  opposite  the  spot 
where  "F"  Company  had  been  working  since  the  early 
morning,  cutting  timbers  in  the  war  hacked  wood  that 
lay  opposite  camp. 

Cussing  and  blaspheming  the  Kaiser  for  ever  starting 
a  war  that  caused  so  much  grief,  such  as  waking  them 
from  the  first  good  sleep  the  had  experienced  for  days, 
the  boys  coaxed  their  "boats"  thru  the  sticky  mud  to 
the  position  ordered.  There  they  found  a  number  of 
men  from  "B"  Company,  under  the  direct  command 
of  Captain  Jones,  who  was  acting  as  Major,  waiting 
to  load  the  trucks.  With  a  babel  of  "Yo  Ho's"  the 
work  started,  while  the  drivers  stood  around,  shivering 
and  wondering  what  it  was  all  about. 

Three  timbers  were  loaded  into  each  truck,  the 
size  overbalancing  the  quantity,  as  the  logs  extended 
the  trucks  length  over  the  rear,  causing  the  springs 
to  groan  with  dismay  at  the  weight  upon  their  shoulders. 

In  a  half  hours  time  the  loading  job  was  complete 
and  with  ten  or  twelve  men  in  each  truck,  the  pro- 
cession started  on  the  trip  to  God  knew  where. 
Something  evidently  was  up,  for  down  the  road  they 
went,  hell  bent  for  election.  It  was  the  darkest  of 
nights,  a  drizzling  rain  hiding  the  starlight,  making  it 
impossible  to  see  your  hand  in  front  of  your  face. 
Lights  of  every  kind  were  "Verboten",  even  cigarettes 
falling  under  the  ban.  But  in  spite  of  this,  the  lead 
truck  set  a  pace  that  would  have  done  credit  to  Barney 
Oldfield  and  it  was  up  to  the  rest  of  the  trucks  to 
keep  time   with  him.    Over  a  road  damaged   by  shell 
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fire  and  flooded  with  mud,  scraping  the  bank  one 
minute  and  the  next  missing  the  edge  by  a  fraction 
of  an  inch,  they  traveled  their  reckless  way.  The 
drivers  steered  by  guess-work  while  theis  helpers 
perched  themselves  on  the  running  board  in  vain 
endeavors  to  trace  the  crooked  road  that  lay  before 
them.  But  everything  went  well  in  spite  of  all 
disadvantages,  until  they  neared  a  small  town  which 
was  later  found  to  be  Chery-Ctiartreuve.  There  a 
column  of  troops  was  meet,  marching  in  the  opposite 
direction.  That  made  the  art  of  driving  even  more 
difficult,  but  no  slackening  of  speed  was  in  evidence. 
On  they  went,  the  passing  troops  throwing  epitnets  as 
the  speeding  wheels  showered  them  with  mud  and 
water. 

Suddenly  the  expected  happened.  Something  caused 
the  lead  truck  to  slacken  speed,  which  raised  havoc 
with  the  rest  of  the  line.  There  was  an  instant 
grinding  of  brakes  as  the  first  shout  of  warning  rang 
out  and  all  the  trucks  narrowly  averted  a  collision 
with  the  exception  of  Loving.  "Bang"  went  his  ra- 
diator as  he  crashed  against  the  timbers  of  the  forward 
truck.  But  a  little  thing  like  that  was  not  allowed  to 
detain  the  balance,  so  all  hands  grabbed  the  disabled 
truck  and  it  was  soon  off  the  road  while  the  rest 
continued  their  wild  journey. 

Shortly  after  passing  Chery  the  lead  truck  turned 
off  the  main  road  into  a  trail  that  was  justly  baptized 
a  river  of  mud.  Hub  deep  they  ploughed  thru  this 
stuff  until  "Rungie"  got  stuck.  So  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  machine  guns  and  77's  and  one-pounders, 
they  left  him  to  his  fate,  and  under  the  bright  light 
of  the  flares  which  Jerry  was  kindly  throwing  into  the 
air,  the  move  was  continued  until  Whitie  Strohmeyer 
and  Jimmie  O'Neal  became  mud-entangled.  That  forced 
another  stop,  this  time  in  an  atmosphere  that  was  laden 
with  the  noxious  fumes  of  mustard  gas.  After  a  fifteen 
minute  struggle,  the  tangle-foot  was  conquered  and 
the  train  pulled  up  under  the  shelter  of  a  hill. 
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Bridging:  the  Oarc 

While  retreating  from  the  Mame  to  the  Vesle  the 
Germans  blew  up  the  bridges,  and  did  evrything  else 
that  they  could  do  to  make  our  advance  more  difficult. 

As  we  moved  ahead  we  had  the  job  of  repairing  the 
broken  bridges.  There  was  plenty  of  material  in  the 
wrecked  houses  along  the  road  side,  so  it  did  no*  take 
long  to  have  the  road  passable  again. 
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It  was  there  that  the  object  of  the  trip  was  explained. 
A  bridge  was  to  be  built  with  the  heavj?  timbers 
transported  from  camp,  to  carrj?  the  heavip  guns  across 
the  Vesle  River  whenever  the  doughboys  paved  the 
way  for  such  a  move.  But  as  the  detail  arrived  they 
were  greeted  with  such  an  outburst  of  shelling  that  it 
was  decided  to  rest  until  a  better  opportunity  presented 
itself. 

Captain  Jones  then  ordered  the  trucks  to  move 
ahead  to  a  point  more  suitable  for  a  start,  but  the 
truck  driver  in  the  lead,  who  had  been  sent  from  an- 
other outfit  to  show  the  way,  refused  to  risk  himself 
and  his  machine  by  proceeding  to  such  a  dangerous 
point.  But  Sgt.  Fanning*s  persuasive  automatic  changed 
his  mind  and  the  outfit  proceeded  to  a  much  better 
place,  protected  from  a  direct  shell  hit  by  a  friendly 
hill  that  overshadowed  the  road.  Its  unaff  ctiveness 
against  shrapnel  was  soon  shown,  a  minute  or  so  after 
they  arrived,  a  *'150"  exploded  a  few  feet  from  the 
trucks,  showering  them  with  dirt  and  throwing  a  piece 
of  shell  casing  whizzing  thru  the  air.  It  found  its 
target  in  a  doughboy's  leg— severing  that  member  and 
burying  itself  in  the  bank.  The  doughboy  died  before 
first  aid  could  be  applied,  and  for  the  next  ten  days 
his  dead  body  was  a  monument  to  the  4th.  Engineer's 
first  night  on  the  Vesle.  There  he  lay  with  his  dis- 
membered limb  by  his  side,  his  revolver  bent  out  of 
shape;  all  dead  but  his  spirit.  This  incident  was  one 
of  the  many  streaks  of  luck  that  featured  the  Engineers 
stay  on  the  Vesle,  as  the  doughboy  was  alone,  among 
a  number  of  Engineers  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Naturally,  this  casuality  had  a  hair-raising  effect  on 
the  boys  of  the  detail,  and  there  was  a  general  scramble 
for  the  coyote  holes  that  lay  along  the  side  of  the  road. 
But  to  thier  dismay  the  holes  were  found  to  be  occu- 
pied by  doughboys  waiting  to  go  over,  and  in  spite 
of  the  many  persuading  arguments  they  refused  to  give 
them  up. 

Orders  had  been  issued   to  remain  in  readiness  to 
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proceed  to  the  river  and  Captain  Jones  and  Sgt.  Be- 
dolfe  of  "B"  Company  started  down  there  on  a  re- 
conaisance  trip.  Their  trip  was  hazardous,  indeed, 
but  luck  was  with  them  and  they  returned  unscathed 
to  report  that  the  job  was  impossible  for  the  present. 
Jerry  then  assured  the  boys  of  this  fact  by  placing 
a  miniature  barrage  along  the  edge  of  the  road.  Orders 
were  then  given  to  get  under  cover,  and  bayonets 
were  at  a  premium,  and  dirt  began  to  fly  as  they  dug 
themselves  out  of  sight.  No,  stranger!  They  were  not 
scared  —  just  careful. 

Then  came  a  period  of  "Watchful  waiting",  waiting 
for  one  of  those  damned  shells  to  make  a  hit  on  your 
dug-out,  sending  you  to  kingdom  come.  It  would'nt 
have  been  so  bad  if  they  could  have  smoked,  but 
no ! !  Some  aeroplane  might  see  the  glow  of  a 
cigarette  from  a  heighth  of  several  hundred  feet  in 
the  air,  and  drop  a  couple  of  bombs  on  that  same 
spot.  Well,  if  they  could'nt  smoke,  they  could 
chew;  and  the  squad  plug  was  passed  around.  It 
was'nt  as  good  a  smoke  but  it  helped  a  little  bit. 
They  claimed  in  the  States  that  ships  would  win  the 
war,  but  if  the  truth  was  really  known,  it  would  be 
found  that  good  old  "Durham"  and  "Star"  were  the 
real  causes  of  victory. 

Daylight  eased  the  cigarette  appetite,  and  smoke 
was  soon  curling  from  every  dugout.  Yes,  old  Lady 
Nicotine  sare  turned  a  mountain  into  a  molehill  for 
the  Yank. 

But  with  the  dawn  came  a  shelling  that  surpassed 
that  of  the  darkness,  with  its  deadly  accuracy.  Shell 
after  shell  exploded  amidst  the  imitation  ground-hogs, 
and  the  holes  went  deeper  and  deeper.  And  finally 
after  they  had  said  their  praynrs  and  made  their  wills 
for  the  fiftieth  time,  word  came  down  that  a  bomb- 
proof cave  was  found,  and  the  Captain's  command  for 
everybody  to  beat  it  to  that  haven  of  refuge  at  double 
time. 


There  was  no  need  for  repeating  that  order  a  second 
time,  because  at  the  first  call  there  was  a  wild  scramble 
of  Pick  and  Shovel  Stiffs  up  the  hill  in  the  direction 
of  the  promised  shelter.  And  true  enough  —  there 
was  a  cave  large  enough  to  shelter  a  regiment,  and 
actually  bomb-proof.  It  evidently?  had  been  an  old 
mine,  having  a  front  porch  composed  of  old  slate 
waste.  There  were  two  entrances  to  the  future  bar- 
racks, opening  into  a  chamber  thirty  feet  deep  and 
seventy  long.  From  here  were  passage  ways  leading 
to  more  chambers,  and  from  them  more  passages  and 
still  more  chambers.  In  all,  it  represented  a  modern 
apartment  house  for  comfort  and  safety  to  the  poor 
nervous  distorted  mind  of  the  Engineer.  Nobody  took 
the  trouble  to  investigate  and  explore  the  furthest 
depths  of  the  cave,  so  consequently,  to  this  day  some 
of  the  men  will  argue  that  the  cave  had  another 
opening  on  the  German  side  of  the  river.  But  at  the 
time,  everyone  was  contended  to  sit  and  smoke,  laugh- 
ing at  the  shells  which  whistled  like  express  trains 
over  their  heads. 

By  this  time  everybody  was  hungry,  and  Sgt. 
Fanning  volunteered  to  go  to  the  trucks  after  some 
reserve  rations.  These  exceptional  rations  consisted 
of  a  loaf  of  bread  or  two  and  a  can  of  jam.  The 
boys  dug  into  this  with  gusto,  and  Captain  Jones  was 
asked  if  he  cared  for  some. 

"Don't  you  think  I'm  human?"  he  asked  in  responce 
to  our  inquiry. 

But  he  was  busy  at  the  time  and  ten  minutes  later 
when  he  looked  for  his  lunch  it  was  gone,  and  so  the 
poor  skipper  had  none.  But  he  took  it  with  a  laugh, 
showing  the  spirit  that  he  is  famous  for. 

The  fame  of  this  cave  soon  spread  thru  the  regi- 
ment and  A  and  C  Companies,  as  well  as  the  balance 
of  B  Company,  moved  there  and  made  the  cave  thier 
home.  After  that,  no  mater  what  happened  while 
working,  the  firstbattalion  was  assured  of  a  safe  place 
to   stay  while    they   were   off   duty.    The   cave  was 
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The  End  of  a  Hard  Day. 

Making  a  long  march  with  a  pack  comes  pretty  close 
to  being  the  hardest  work  that  a  man  can  do.  Tword  the 
end  of  the  day  you  stick  your  head  down  and  plod  along, 
staying  with  it  only  because  the  rest  are  still  going. 

But  there  is  one  beauty  to  marching  with  a  pack,  and 
that  comes  when  the  day^s  hike  is  over.  Then  a  man  can 
sleep,  and  sleep  well,  too,  with  the  hard  ground  for  a 
bed,  and  a  log  for  a  pillow. 
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almost  gas  proof  as  well  as  shell  proof  so  they  were 
spared  the  constant  alarms  and  danger  of  gas  shelling. 
That  afternoon  (Aug.  6th.)  the  attack  was  made. 
The  doughboys  started  for  the  river,  with  them  went 
the  Engineers.  Leaving  the  hills  and  timber  where 
they  had  been  waiting  the  pick  and  shevel  stiffs  begain 
walking  slowly  tword  the  river.  In  single  file  they 
went,  with  ten  paces  between  men.  Each  man  carried 
a  pick,  shovel,  axe,  or  saw,  and  his  gun,  amunition,  gas 
mask,  tin  hat,  and  spare  rations.  Then  Heinie  opened 
up.  H.  E.  shells  crashed  and  banged  around,  shrap- 
nel cracked  in  the  air  and  spread  its  glinting  cone  of 
death.  Whiz-bangs  ripped  thru  the  sod,  and  tore  the 
ground  at  their  feet. 

At  the  railroad  cut  half-way  down  the  hill  the 
columns  halted  for  a  few  minutes  under  the  bank  and 
then  started  out  again,  together  with  the  doughboys. 
The  covering  barrage  never  came,  the  smoke  screen 
did  not  materialize,  and  the  German  fire  grew  heavier 
every  minute.  Machine  guns  rattled  and  buzzed,  as 
they  took  their  tole  from  the  advancing  lines,  and 
snipers  had  plenty  of  targets;  nasty  little  shells  from 
the  one-pounders  snarled  overhead,  big  trench  motor 
bombs  roared  down,  tossing  fountains  of  mud  and 
black  smoke.  The  soft  ground  of  the  swamp  proved 
a  life  saver,  the  shell  plunged  deep  before  exploding, 
and  the  fragments  buried  in  the  mud. 

At  the  edge  of  the  river  some  set  to  work  with 
axes  and  saws,  dropping  trees  into  the  water  to  form 
some  kind  of  crossing  for  the  doughboys,  while  the 
others,  lying  in  the  tall  grass  along  the  bank  strove 
to  sielence  the  machine  guns  with  rifle  fire.  Here,  the 
German  artillery,  fearful  of  hitting  their  own  men, 
ceased,  to  fire  at  the  first  wave. 

The  Infantry  began  to  filter  across  the  river,  partly 
on  the  fallen  trees  and  partly  by  wading.  As  they 
worked  across  into  the  woods  on  the  opposite  side 
the  machine  gun   fire  slackened,   but  the  guns   began 
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Camoflage. 

Evrything  that  would  betray  our  position  was 
camc^aged  when  we  were  near  the  front.  The  process  of 
puting  on  the  camoflage  was  not  elaborate.  A  few 
branches  were  cut  from  the  trees  and  hung  the  wagons 
and  other  equipment,  and  the  job  finished. 
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dropping  shells  instead,  so  the  change  was  hardly  for 
the  better. 

An  account  of  one  of  the  companies  written  by 
Captain  M.  R  McCall,  of  "C"  Company,  who  received 
the  D.  S.  C.  for  making  &  reconnaisance  of  the  river 
while  it  was  behind  the  German  front  line,  is  here 
given  in  part. 

"Company  'C  4th.  Engineers,  was  ordered  to  proceed 
the  Infantry  by  fifty  yards  and  put  in  four  foot  bridges 
across  the  Vesle  River  under  the  protection  of  a  smoke 
screen  and  a  barrage,  with  the  zero  hour  at  4:30  on 
the  afternoon  of  August  6th.  1918. 

Four  thirty  came,  the  smoke  screen  was  a  remark- 
able tribute  to  the  modern  scientific  achievement  of 
the  blacksmith  profession.  What  reminded  one  of  the 
village  drunk  shooting  roman  candles  at  a  seagull  was 
in  reality  a  brave  and  fearless  expert  and  his  accom- 
plices about  300  yards  from  the  war,  sending  up,  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  ground,  a  few  spas- 
modic puffs  of  smoke.  This  was  a  great  help.  To 
make  the  war  more  exciting  some  Napoleonic  genius 
lost  the  powder  horn  and  flywheel  off  the  scixante- 
quinze,  and  the  barrage  failed  to  materialize. 

Exactly  on  the  second  the  Engineers  started  forward, 
and  the  obliging  eremy  furnished  the  missing  barrage. 
It  was  beaucoup,  and  a  big  one,  too,  and  furthermore 
he  did'nt  wait  to  be  asked  for  it.  Instantly  Jerry 
filled  the  atmosphere  with  those  "God-help-us"  pyro- 
technics that  call  for  everything  the  gunners  have. 
The  response  was  prompt,  and  they  sent  over  every- 
thing they  had  in  the  line  of  high  speed  hardware 
from  a  luger  to  a  G.  I.  can  filled  with  the  stuff  that 
started  DuPont  paying  income  taxes.  They  lobed 
over  everything  that  was  not  nailed  to  the  floor  except 
the  limbers,  and  they  were  saving  these  for  their  next 
stragetic  retreat. 

The  Engineers  —  protected  by  their  own  patrols  — 
made  the  river  and  put  up  four  bridges.  It  was  na 
church  social,  neither  was  it  made  without  its  casualties^ 
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for  lined  up.  hub  to  hub,  the  Boche  had  parked  enough 
machine  guns,  flares  and  potato-mashers  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  to  equipt  two  divisions.  Jerry  is  a 
surly  and  disagreeable  sort  of  missing  link.  As  fast 
as  the  planks  were  landed  on  the  far  bank  he  would 
push  them  back  in  the  river  again". 

While  it  was  light  work  was  almost  impossible. 
There  were  a  good  many  casualities,  and  nobody 
liked  to  stand  up  and  swing  an  axe  or  work  a  saw 
while  bullets  were  splintering  the  tree  on  which  he 
was  working,  or  cut  the  grass  at  his  feet.  But  before 
dusk  a  series  of  crude  bridges  were  made,  not  much 
for  looks,  but  offering  a  passage  way  that  was  better 
than  swimming  the  river. 

As  darkness  came  down  a  sceen  of  terrible  beauty 
was  seen.  Strings  of  vari  colored  flare  lights  hung 
against  the  sky,  shells  splashod  in  great  streaks  of 
orange  and  red  fire,  and  over  all  hung  the  blue-white 
glare  of  star-shells.  Dense  clouds  of  smoke  from 
bursting  bombs  rolled  among  the  trees,  dancing  pin- 
points of  flame  marked  the  location  of  machine  guns 
and  riflemen. 

Thru  it  all  the  Engineers  worked,  standing  at  times 
shoulder  deep  in  water.  Trees  were  dropped  into  the 
current  and  dragged  by  main  strength  to  the  other 
bank,  as  two  were  placed  side  by  side,  cross  pieces 
were  lashed  to  them  to  make  a  footing.  Man  after 
man  was  hit,  but  others  took  their  places,  and  the 
work  went  on.  Gas  shells  rained  in,  and  the  air  was 
rank  with  the  deadly  phosegene  and  chlorine  vapors, 
but  the  work  in  gas  masks  was  impossible  and  the 
men  risked  the  danger  to  finish  the  job. 

There  was  no  fixed  front  line,  and  parties  of 
Germans,  working  their  way  thru  the  outposts,  often 
came  unexpectedly  on  one  of  the  bridge  builders. 
One  of  these  Germans  patrols  came  farily  on  top  of 
"C*  Company  while  they  were  placing  logs  for  the 
bridge;  a  Jerry  took  a  pot  shot  at  Sgt.  Stearns  with 
^  flare  pistol,  but  missed  him.    Sgt.  Stearns  was  later 
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awarded  a  D.  S  C.  for  gallant  conduct  while  on  the 
Vesle  River. 

Toward  midnight  ''E"  Company  moved  over  across 
the  river,  and  dug  in  as  an  advanced  outpost  to  give 
protection  in  case  of  a  counter-attack.  They  were 
relieved  the  next  day  just  before  a  counter-attack 
was  made,  but  by  that  time  the  doughboys  had  arrived 
in  force,  and  Jerry  was  driven  back  with  heavy  losses. 

The  next  afternoon  another  attempt  was  made  to 
take  the  trucks  to  the  river  with  thier  loads  of  ma- 
terial for  the  bridges.  This  time  it  was  to  be  in  broad 
day  light,  right  under  the  noses  of  the  German  gunners. 
Both  drivers  and  detail  had  a  good  many  doubts  of 
ever  sesing  America  again  as  they  ready  for  the 
start. 

"Let's  go"  shouted  Captain  Jones,  and  the  truck 
drivers  piled  into  their  trucks,  the  helpers  turned  over 
the  motor  and  they  were  gone. 

Somebody  said  that  the  General  was  sore  at  the 
dolay  in  building  the  bridge  so  everybody  look  forward 
to  a  wonderful  time,  as  Captain  Jones  had  determined 
that  the  bridges  should  go  in. 

There  were  only  three  trucks  in  the  expedition, 
the  others  having  been  sent  back  for  work  that  had 
to  be  done  around  camp.  So  with  the  bodies  bumping 
on  the  axles  and  a  detail  of  men  to  put  the  bridge  in, 
the  trucks  proceeded  with  motors  throttled  down. 

From  the  truck  drivers  standpoint,  this  trip  was 
nothing  but  a  trip  to  hell,  sitting  in  their  seats  five 
feet  above  the  ground,  where  shrapnel  could  play  with 
their  precious  bodies  at  its  own  convenience.  The 
outcome  of  the  trip  looked  very  doubtful,  especially 
when  the  doughboys  bade  us  goodbye  as  we  passed 
them  lying  in  their  fox-holes.  This  same  bunch  of 
doughboys  marked  the  front  line.  The  rest  of  the  trip 
was  over  the  top  into  No  Man's  Land.  But  there  was 
no  turning  back,  so  on  we  went. 

Thrills  ran  thru  the  gang  as  they  passed  "Dead 
Man's  Curve",  the  practibility  of  the  name  substantiated 
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The  Vcsle  River. 

The  Germans  crossed  the  Vesle  in  the  drive  for  Paris 
in  1914,  but  they  were  driven  back  to  the  Aisne  in  the 
first  Battle  of  the  Mame.  In  the  spring  erf  1918  they 
reached  the  Mame  again,  only  to  be  driven  back  by  the 
combined  attack  of  the  French  and  Americans.  This  time 
they  made  a  stand  for  about  one  month  at  the  Vesle. 
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by  the  many  dead  doughboys,  and  it  was  covered  at 
all  times  by  snipers,  which  made  it  almost  certatn 
death  to  poke  your  head  around  this  corner.  So  while 
rounding  the  curve,  hearts  stopped  beating  and  ears 
strained  themselves  for  the  pang-g-g  of  the  sniper's 
bullets.  But  they  passed  on  unharmed,  the  two  hour 
barrage  that  prepared  the  way  evidently  cowing  the 
German  marksmen. 

His  artillery,  however,  was  far  from  destroyed,  and 
his  shells  started  falling  all  around  us.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  devil  started  working  on  Johnny  Pott*s 
truck  and  he  skidded  off  the  road. 

Captain  Jones,  who  was  riding  with  Potts,  then 
jumped  out  and  ran  ahead.  The  second  truck,  manned 
by  Magladry  and  Desimone  hesitated  for  a  minute, 
undecided  to  stop  until  Potts  and  Kelly  re-started,  or 
shoot  by  them.  A  large  shell  bursting  close  by  decided 
the  question  and  truck  No.  2  shot  ahead.  This  put 
Nelson  and  Brnnn  second,  with  Potts  and  Kelly  bringing 
up  the  rear. 

Captain  Jones  was  still  ahead,  dragging  dead  bodies 
out  of  the  way  and  pointing  to  the  shell  holes  and 
boggy  places  in  the  road.  The  drivers  followed  his 
directions  as  much  as  possible,  but  as  the  space 
between  the  holes  were  so  small,  they  had  a  rather 
tough  trip  of  it. 

The  detail  was  still  with  the  trucks  ducking  into 
shell  holes  as  the  shells  burst  uncomfortably  close. 
That  is  where  they  had  the  advantage  on  the  men  on 
the  trucks,  as  they  could  at  least  dodge  a  little  shrapnel. 

The  procession  gradually  approached  the  town  of 
St.  Thibaul,  or  rather  that  which  had  once  been  a  town. 
A  the  time  of  this  expedition  all  that  was  left  of  the 
village  was  a  few  walls  and  piles  of  stones.  There 
was  one  hut  still  standing,  that  being  used  as  a  first- 
aid  station. 

The  village  itself  had  not  been  very  large,  even  in 
its  balmiest  days.  Its  one  claim  to  recognition  was 
the  bridge  that  crossed   the   Vesle.    The   road   across 
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Going  to  the  Vesle. 

Of  all  the  tough  jobs  we  had,  that  on  the  Vesle  River 
was  the  worst.  To  get  to  the  river  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  an  open  field,  under  direct  observation,  and  raked 
by  artillery  and  machine  gun  fixe. 

German  guns  in  the  woods  acrost  the  river  fired  at 
point  blank  range,  so  the  shells  often  "skipped"  along  the 
surface  of  the  ground  before  exploding.  The  ground  we 
crossed  was  so  wet  and  swampy  that  the  shells  coming 
from  a  high  angle  buried  deeply  before  exploding,  and 
did  little  damage. 

A  good  many  engineers  owe  their  lives  to  the  swampy 
ground  iand  the  poor  shooting  of  the  German  machine 
gunners. 
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this  bridge  had  two  forks,  the  one  the  trucks  were 
traveling  and  another  paralleling  the  river  bank.  These 
roads  on  emerging  into  the  bridge  road  passed  thru  a 
ten  foot  cut  then  on  to  flat  that  bordered  the  river. 
But  the  old  bridge  had  been  blown  out  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Engineers  were  to  replace  it. 

They  entered  the  town  amidst  a  wonderful  display 
of  fireworks,  in  the  shape  of  red  hot  shrapnel  shells 
breaking  in  the  air,  scattering  its  fragments  every  which 
way,  and  huge  clouds  of  dust  and  dirt  flying  from  the 
impact  of  an  H.  E.  shell  with  the  remnants  of  a  once 
upon  a  time  dwelling.  The  shrapnel  was  a  beautiful 
sight  but  hardly  appreciated  at  this  time.  But  on  they 
went,  following  the  ever  advancing  form  of  the  Captain. 
They  soon  arrived  at  the  fork  of  the  road  and 
headed  for  the  river.  The  appearance  of  the  first 
truck  heading  for  Germany  seemed  to  be  a  siglit  for 
the  Germans  to  commence  a  Jubilee,  as  they  started 
to  raise  hell  and  put  a  stone  under  it.  The  boys  had 
taken  for  granted  that  they  had  experienced  barrages 
before.  But  Nay,  Nay,  Pauline!  Nothing  hat  ever 
happened  that  was  anything  like  this. 

Shells  of  every  kind  and  description  rained  on 
both  sides  them.  Shrapnell  exploded  over  their  heads, 
barrack  bags  broke  on  both  sides,  but  the  damn  things 
never  hit  us.  The  slightly  changed  words  of  Tennyson 
and  his  description  of  the  charge  of  the  600  were 
perfect  in  this  case. 

"Shells  to  the  right  of  them, 

H.  E's.  to  the  left  of  them. 

Whiz-bangs  in  front  of  them 

Volleyed  and  thundered". 
But  Captain  Jones  was  still  ahead  so  on  they  went 
until  the  point  that  opened  on  the  Vesle  was  reached. 
There  Captain  Jones  held  up  his  hand  for  them  to 
stop  while  he.  bending  low,  hurried  to  the  river  for 
a  rapid  reconnaisance. 

Ryt-a-tat-a-tat  barked  the  machine  guns  and  Pang-g-g 
went  the  sniper's  ploughing  up  the  earth   at  his  feet. 
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But  'twas  not  until  he  was  almost  back  that  one  of 
the  bullet  penetrated  his  feet. 

He  then  told  everyone  to  gtt  into  shelter  and  all 
made  a  dive  for  some  kind  of  a  hole.  And  not  a 
moment  too  soon,  as  a  shell  had  just  burst  directly 
in  front  of  the  first  truck,  sending  a  piece  of  shell 
casing  thru  the  back  of  the  seat  between  the  t  vo  men 
sitting  there.  That  was  an  added  incentive  for  that 
same  two  to  move  and  move  fast. 

Everyone  found  himself  some  kind  of  a  hole  and 
everyone  started  digging.  In  the  meantime  the  medic 
who  was  bandaging  the  Captain's  foot,  ordered  him  to 
the  rear,  but  Captain  Jones  refused  to  leave  the  troopers. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  unload  the  trucks  but  the 
deadly  fire  of  the  enemy  stopped  the  operation  before 
it  was  hardly  started.  So  orders  were  given  to  make 
themselves  as  safe  as  a  drink  of  cognac  in  the  hands 
of  a  thirsty  Engineer.  Then  they  lay  there  and 
shivered,  waiting  for  somethtng  to  happen.  Some 
thought  of  home,  sweetheart  and  mother;  others  thought 
of  the  wonderful  funerals  they  gave  dead  men  in  the 
States;  and  everyone's  mind  was  busy  with  some 
similar  agreeable  thought. 

At  first,  the  plans  were  to  wait  until  Jerry  got  tired 
but  as  the  afternoon  wore  away  and  darkness  settled 
upon  the  troubled  town,  they  were  ordered  to  retire 
to  the  cave.  So  one  by  one,  as  soon  as  each  indivi- 
dual recovered  the  necessary  courage,  he  sneaked 
back,  arriving  there  breathless.  All  the  wounded  and 
untouched  men  arrived  back  O.  K.,  but  a  few  of  the 
boys  still  waited  for  the  order  to  build  the  bridge, 
and  there  they  will  stay  thru  all  eternity. 

The  bridge  did'nt  go  in  — that  was  impossible. 
But  the  truck  drivers  took  the  material  down  to  the 
river  in  No  Man's  Land,  and  that  is  the  only  occasion 
in  the  history  of  the  World's  War  where  a  truck  ever 
went  over  the  top  and  bucked  one  of  Heinies  famous 
barrages.  We  can  hang  that  achieviement  on  the  wall 
.for  another  record  of  the  4th.  Engineers. 
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The  thruck  drivers  came  out  O.  K.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Potts,  who  received  a  scratch  on  his  finger 
from  a  flying  piece  of  shrapnel. 

"B"  Company  suffered  a  number  of  killed  and 
wounded,  including  Captain  Jones  whe  received  his 
second  wound  in  his  thigh  on  the  return  trip. 

Day  light  work  was  impossible,  but  as  soon  as 
night  came  the  job  was  started  again.  A  center  pier 
was  placed  for  the  big  bridge,  and  footings  were 
made  at  the  sides.  At  times  the  working  parties  were 
fairly  blown  away  from  thier  jobs,  but  each  time  they 
returned  to  take  up  the  work  again. 

The  roads  in  the  vicenity  were  constantly  under 
fire,  especialy  these  near  Chery.  Thru  this  shelling 
the  truck  drivers  and  teamsters  went  day  after  day, 
handling  supplies  and  caring  for  the  stock  There 
were  many  casulties  in  their  ranks,  but  the  only  wonder 
was  that  more  did*  ent  get  hit. 

The  work  at  the  river  was  contunicd  night  after 
night.  Some  of  the  footbridges  were  wrecked  by 
dirrect  hits  of  shells,  and  the  big  artillery  bridge  near 
Viller  Savey  was  struck  again  and  again.  At  times 
the  work  was  utterly  impossible  owing  to  the  furious 
shelling,  but  each  time  after  the  firing  had  died  down 
they  went  back  to  their  jobs.  The  list  of  dead  and 
wounded  grew  longer  and  longer,  and  every  day  there 
were  fresh  casualties.  The  constant  presence  of 
poisonous  gas  in  the  air  affected  the  survivors  so 
that  many  were  hardly  able  to  wald.  After  the  foot- 
bridged  were  placed,  part  of  the  regiment  started 
constructing  defenses. 

A  line  of  entrenchments  was  laid  out  on  the  hills 
above  the  river,  and  lines  of  barbed  wire  were  put  in. 
This  work  was  all  done  by  night,  even  ihen  the  hill 
was  often  lighted  by  star  shells  or  flares  dropped  from 
hostile  planes,  and  the  workers  b'^came  targ^ets  for 
enemy  shelling.  The  roads,  which  had  been  badly  cut 
up  by  shell  fire,  were  repaired  as  much  as  possible. 
It  was  while  on  this  work  that  an  abandoned  German 
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Bridging  The  Vesle. 

Most  of  our  work  on  the  Vesle  River  was  done  after 
dark,  but  even  then  the  flare  lights  and  star  shells  gave 
the  snipers  light  enough  to  shoot  by. 

The  river  was  not  very  wide,  but  it  was  too  deep  to 
wade,  and  bridges  were  necessary  for  moving  the  artillery 
if  the  Germans  were  driven  back  again. 
.      The  Fourth  suffered  it's  heaviest   losses   of  the  war 
while  working  on  the  Vesle. 
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ammunition  dump  exploded  and  killed  Cpl.  Braden  and 
seriously  wounded  five  other  men  of  "C"  Company. 

The  cooks  had  their  share  of  excitement  during  the 
bridge  building  campaign,  too.  The  kitchens  were 
placed  in  the  woods,  and  well  camouflaged,  of  course, 
but  when  the  smoke  of  the  fires  would  show  above 
the  trees  the  German  gunners  would  pick  out  the  target 
and  start  throwing  in  whiz-bangs  and  G.  I.  cans.  None 
of  the  kitchens  were  hit,  but  most  of  them  had  close 
calls,  and  some  of  the  supply  wagons  were  cut  up  by 
shell  fragments. 

Taktng  rations  to  men  at  work  was  a  dangerous 
job,  also,  for  Heinie  made  a  speciality  of  shooting  up 
ration  squads  came  back  to  the  kitchens  with  bullet 
punctured  "dixies"  to  show  how  close  the  shells  or 
machine  gunners  had  come. 

Work  was  continued  on  the  bridges  during  the 
entire  period,  special  care  being  taken  with  the  large 
artillery  bridge  at  Viller-savoy,  where  "D"  Company 
was  working.  Rails  were  torn  from  the  railroad  on 
the  hillside,  and  used  in  its  construction,  together  with 
the  timbers  that  had  been  taken  down  by  the  trucks, 
and  logs  from  the  surrounding  forest. 

The  working  parties  were  constantly  under  fire,  the 
bridge  was  struck  several  times,  but  not  seriously 
damaged.  The  foot  bridges,  which  had  been  put  in 
at  avarying  intervals  along  the  river,  were  often 
destroyed  by  shell  fire,  but  they  were  always  rebuilt 
by  the  Engineers  as  soon  as  evening  came. 

Numbers  of  Jerry's  shells  were  duds,  at  times  more 
than  one-half  of  those  he  threw  ovcr  failed  to  explode. 
Many  men  out  of  the  regiment  excaped  injury  because 
the  fuses  failed  to  work.  On  one  occaision  a  big 
shell  rolled  into  the  dugout  where  Pvt's.  Barkwell  and 
Horner  of  "B"  Company  were  lying  but  did  not  explode. 
A  good  many  others  had  very  similar  close  calls  from 
shells  that  almost   struck   them,   and  then  missed  fire. 

The  transportation  was  badly  cut  up,  several  trucks 
were   smashed   and   over   an   hundred   of    the  horses 
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A  "BIG  BABY". 

The  main  dependance  of  the  American  Army  for  long 
range  work  was  the  six  inch  rifle.  These  guns  placed  two 
miles  behind  the  lines,  could  throw  a  hundred  pound  shell 
ten  miles  into  German  territory. 

Striped  with  contrasting  bands  of  yellow  and  green 
and  black,  they  would  stand  for  hours  at  a  time  under 
their  camouflage  screens  as  silent  as  if  there  was  no  war 
in  existence,  but  when  they  did  start  shoting  it  was  sure 
sign  that  Heinie  was  catching  hell  some  place. 

One  of  the  main  jobs  for  the  engineers  was  keeping 
the  roads  in  shape  so  ammunition  could  be  brought  up  to 
feed  the  guns. 
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were  killed,  or  shot  because  of  wounds  By  the  night 
of  the  11th.  of  August  the  regiment  was  much  reduced 
in  strength.  225  men,  almost  15%  of  the  total  strength 
had  been  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  lack  of  sleep 
and  constant  expesure  to  gas  bad  greatly  weakened 
the  reremainder.  "C"  Company  had  but  60  men  fit 
for  duty;  and  "D"  and  "E"  were  in  a  like  state,  and 
the  others  were  little  better  off. 

Our  relief  came  on  the  12th.  of  August,  the  302nd. 
Engineers  of  the  77th.  Division  (National  Army)  tailing 
our  place.  They  were  going  under  fire  for  the  first 
time,  and  thought  it  quite  an  adventure.  They  were  a 
snappy  looking  bunch,  with  nice  full  packs,  extra  shoes, 
overcoats,  and  new  uniforms.  We  were  worn  out  with 
almost  a  months  working  and  hinking,  a  great  part 
of  the  time  had  been  spent  under  shell  fire,  and  we 
showed  the  effects  of  it.  Our  uniforms  were  torn  and 
muddy,  our  rifles  and  "tin  hats"  were  rusty  and  dirty, 
our  packs  held  only  what  we  considered  necessary, 
generally  a  shelter  half,  one  blanket,  a  razor  and  a 
tooth  brush.  The  spare  shoes  had  almost  all  been 
lost  or  forgotten,  some  men  had  lost  their  blouses  or 
puttees,  but  everybody   had  his  tin  hat  and  gas-mask. 

We  assembled  that  day  in  the  Bois  de  Dole,  far 
enough  from  the  line  to  be  fairly  safe.  A  battery  of 
6"  rifles  were  concealed  under  the  trees,  and  Heinie 
dropped  a  few  shells  at  them  the  during  the  day,  but 
none  fell  near  us. 

By  evening  the  whole  regiment  was  there,  and  at 
dark  we  pulled  out  on  the  road  again.  Whoever  was 
leading  the  column  had  a  horse  that  coulel  travel,  and 
for  four  hours  we  stumbled  and  sweated  and  swore 
thru  the  dark  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  race.  At  last 
we  reached  the  woods  above  Beauvardes  where  we  had 
worked  the  first  days  of  August.  Here  we  roUed  up  in  our 
blankets,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just.  Some  of  Jerry's 
planes  came  over,  and  dropped  a  few  bombs  into  the 
woods,  but  none  came  close  enough  to  disturb  us. 
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RELIEVED. 

The  next  day  we  rested,  satisfied  to  be  alive,  and  ta  be 
able  to  sleep  without  having  H.E/s.  and  gas  shells  wande- 
ring around  us.  All  day  long  we  loafed  and  slept  unter 
the  trees.  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  ammunition  was 
in  the  woods  around  us,  and  enough  "souvenirs"  were 
scattered  about  to  make  all  the  junk  men  in  the  world 
happy,  but  we  left  the  stuff  where  it  was.  After  a  month 
of  fighting  and  chasing  Jerfy,  helmets  and  belt  buckles 
were  too  common  to  bother  with. 

The  next  day  a  miricle  happened-each  man  got  a  bath ! 
It  was  six  miles  to  the  little  lake  but  that  was  nothing  to 
the  joy  of  getting  some  of  the  caked  dirt  off  our  bodies. 
The  shores  of  the  lake  were  spotted  with  shell  craters;  a 
ruined  chateau  stood  on  one  bank,  several  evil-smelling 
mounds  dotted  the  field  close  by,  but  we  were  accustomed 
to  these  thigs.  By  squads,  platoons  and  whole  companies 
we  stripped  and  dove  into  the  water,  until  the  surface  was 
dotted  thick  with  the  heads  d  swimmers,  and  the  banks 
Hned  with  naked  soldiers  vigerously  rubbing  their  bodies 
with  issue  soap. 

We  left  the  little  lake  with  regret,  for  experience  had 
taught  us  that  baths  in  France  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  it  was  rare  indeed  that  the  event  happened  twice  in 
the  same  month. 

After  we  got  back  to  camp  and  had  supper  the  compa- 
nies were  aligned  to  different  units  of  the  Division,  and 
we  rolled  up  and  started  on  the  hike  again.  We  have  done 
twelve  miles  that  day,  and  we  d  d  twenty  more  that  night. 
Tired  as  we  were,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  flesh  and 
blood  to  stand  the  strain  of  the  endless  tramping  over 
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the  rough  roads.  Men  fell  asleep  while  marching,  and  at 
every  stop  dozens  dropped,  unable  to  go  again  when  the 
column  started.  We  passed  thru  ruined  ghosts  of  villages, 
up  and  down  hill,  by  fields  and  forests  and  they  fell  out 
at  every  turn,  to  go  to  sleep  without  taking  off  their  packs. 
It  was  broad  daylight  before  the  exhausted  remnant 
reached  the  woods  that  marked  the  end  of  the  trip,  and 
the  stragglers  came  in  all  day.  However  by  evening 
everbody  was  accounted  for.  That  trip  took  us  past  the 
edge  of  the  ruined  district. 

After  a  good  nights  sleep  we  started  on  the  first 
daylight  hike  we  had  made  for  some  time.  Our  packs 
had  been  sent  ahead,  on  the  trucks,  so  we  were  in  light 
marching  order.  At  first  it  seemed  very  odd  to  see  fields 
and  towns  without  a  trace  ctf •  shell  holes,  and  to  have  no 
dead  horses  lying  by  the  roadside.  This  feeling  soon  wore 
off  and  before  we  reached  our  destination  the  scenes  we 
had  gone  thru  were  as  unreal  to  us  as  a  hideous  and  but 
half  remembered  night-mare. 

The  day  was  hot  and  very  sultry,  and  the  glare  of  the 
sun  from  the  white  road  hurt  our  gas-poisoned  eyes.  But 
whenever  possible  stops  were  made  in  the  shade,  and  at 
noon  everybody  had  a  chance  to  fill  his  canteen  again,  so 
nobody  suffered  very  severely  from  the  heat. 

The  hike  over,  we  were  put  to  our  regular  job  o! 
entaining  the  Division.  "A"  Company  was  given  the 
task  of  loading  the  47th.  Infantry  at  St.  Simeon;  "B"  Com- 
pany the  59th.  Infantry  at  Esternay;  "C"  Company  had 
the  39th.  Infantry  and  12th.  Machine  gun  battalion  at  La 
Ferte  Gaucher,  while  "D"  Company  had  the  58th.  Infantry 
at  Joiselle.  The  rest  of  the  companies  of  the  regiment  went 
to  Montmirail,  where  "F"  Company  entrained  the  small 
units  of  the  Division. 

The  work  of  entraining  was  not  very  hard,  and  the 
towns  had  a  good  supply  of  wine,  so  a  great  many  of  the 
men  drewned  their  sorrows  for  a  while  at  least,  in  the 
juice  of  the  grape.  There  was  a  little  stream  of  ice  cold 
water  near   the   camp    at   Montmirail,    and    everybody 
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In  Action* 

A  man  with  cooties  was  in  action  all  the  time.  Day 
or  night  he  made  no  difference  to  the  victim,  if  he  had 
them  he  spent  his  tme  scratching. 
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stationed  there  got  a  chance   to  bathe,    and  wash  his 
clothes. 

At  last,  on  the  19th.  of  the  month  we  climbed  into  the 
regulation  40  hommes  and  8  cheveaux^s,  and  started  for 
a  rest  camp.  On  the  trip  we  passed  thru  the  American 
training  area,  and  got  some  idea  of  the  enormous  effort 
that  the  U.S.  was  putting  forth.  We  saw  huge  14"  Naval 
guns,  mounted  on  railway  trucks,  each  gun  over  twice 
as  long  as  our  freight  cars,  as  well  as  dozens  of  12" 
mortors,  on  the  same  kind  of  carriages,  small  only  in 
comparrison  with  the  long  barreled  monsters.  The  Avation 
camps  buzzed  with  flying  planes,  and  the  barracks 
and  drill  fields  were  jammed  with  thousands  of  stalwart 
figures  in  the  O.D.  we  knew  so  well. 

We  rode  all  day  and  night  until  just  as  the  first  grey 
light  of  morning  broke  in  the  east,  the  train  made  a  final 
stop  and  we  piled  out  of  the  box-cars  and  lined  up  in  the 
road.  After  the  usual  standing  around  while  somebody 
hunted  for  somebody  else,  we  started  for  our  camp,  to 
arrive  about  noon  in  the  small  villages  of  Orquevaux  and 
Humberville,  where  the  regiment  was  quartered  in  the 
usual  type  of  French  barracks.  There  was  a  sign  of  a 
Y.M.C.A.  in  the  later  town,  but  the  place  where  it  stood 
was  unoccupied,  so  we  were  spared  the  shock  of  really 
finding  one  of  these  much  advertised  but  (to  us)  imkno»wn 
animals. 

After  we  had  policed  the  billets  of  the  usual  rubbish 
and  dirt  left  by  the  former  occupants,  we  were  told  that 
we  would  have  the  next  two  days  for  washing  and 
cleaning  up,  and  might  even  rest  if  we  had  a  chance. 
Some  of  the  fortunate  ones  with  money  went  to  look  at 
the  town,  a  few  rolled  on  the  green  grass  under  the  trees 
and  went  to  sleep,  but  most  of  us  started  on  a  campaign 
against  the  cooties.  There  was  a  creek  of  clean  water 
flowing  thru  the  town  so  we  assembled  on  its  edge,  with 
soap  begged  from  the  mess  sergeants,  and  boilers  from 
the  lord  knows  where,  got  fires  started  to  heat  water,  and 
stipped  off  our  clothes. 
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Now,  in  the  army,  having  cooties  is  no  disgrace,  in 
fact,  it  is  a  badge  of  front  line  service.  Baths  are  few  and 
far  between  at  the  front,  and  clean  underwear  is  unknown. 
The  only  defense  against  them  is  a  rather  crude  method 
known  as  the  finger-nail  barrage,  and  the  wise  cootie  soon 
learns  to  avoid  the  attack.  Let  a  man  "read  his  shirt"  as 
carefully  as  he  will,  the  majority  of  the  brutes  escape  the 
attack,  to  come  into  evidence  as  soon  as  the  victim  replaces 
his  shirt. 

A  cooties  speciality  is  hikes.  As  soon  as  the  soldier, 
so  buckled  into  his  harness  as  to  be  defenceless,  g'ets  hot 
and  sweaty  from  exertion.,  the  cooties  wake  up  and  get 
busy.  The  general  coote  (he  feels  bigger  than  a  mud 
turtle  as  he  crawl  over  your  back)  comes  out,  followed  by 
the  colonel  cootie,  and  all  the  rest  from  the  major  to  the 
bucks,  and  they  do  squads  east  and  west,  and  skirm  sh 
order,  and  platoon  drills  until  the  victim  would  sell  his 
place  in  heaven  for  two  minutes  chance  to  scratch  his  back. 
At  night  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  a  soldier  snoring 
gently  while  he  vigorously  scratches  cooties  in  his  sleep. 

The  Germans  must  have  had  them  by  the  millions,  for 
their  dugouts  (where  we  often  slept)  were  failry  alive  with 
the  beasts,  but  at  that,  Jerry  dident  have  much  on  us,  for 
some  of  the  worst  sufferers  claimed  they  had  to  lay  stones 
on  their  shirts  if  they  removed  them,  to  keep  the  cooties 
from  walking  off  with  the  shirt. 

If  there  is  a  man  in  the  4th.  who  can  convince  anybody 
else  that  he  did*nt  have  cooties  while  in  France,  he  is 
waisting  his  talents  in  the  Army.  He  should  be  peddling 
life  insuance,  or  selling  building  lots  in  the  Atlantic.  Of 
course,  those  who  claim  that  cooties  from  an  officer  make 
the  buck  private  cooties  salute  are  probabally  nature 
fakers,  or,  at  least,  are  flirting  with  the  truth.  One  thing 
is  sure,  we  were  bothered  with  only  one  size  of  coot.es 
(the  largest)  either  because  they  killed  their  young,  or 
because  our  hides  became  so  tough  that  nothing  small 
could  penetrate  it.  But  that  is  enough  for  cooties,  the 
only  language  really  fit  to  describe  them  is  the  profane. 
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Now  we  had  our  chance  to  qet  rid  of  the  pests,  and  we 
made  the  most  d  it.  While  the  water  heated  in  the  boilers 
we  stripped  off  and  bathed  in  the  creek,  rubb  ng  our 
sinks  with  soap  until  the  flesh  lost  its  greyish  layer  of 
dirt,  and  became  pink  again.  Then  we  boiled  our  clothes, 
until  nothing  could  live  in  the  steaming  fabric. 
After  that  we  rung  out  the  water,  and  boiled 
them  until  nothing  could  possibly  live,  and  since 
most  of  us  had  no  other  clothes  we  put  the  wet  ones 
on,  and  stayed  in  the  sun  until  they  dried.  Of  course 
least  we  got  a  few  nights  sleep  before  they  were  on  us 
again  in  full  foo-ce.  As  long  as  we  were  not  at  the  front 
bathing  and  boiling  clothes  kept  us  fairly  free  from  the 
brutes. 

The  next  two  days  were  real  days  of  leisure  (except 
for  the  K.P/s.)  with  nothing  to  do  except  loaf  on  the 
grass,  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  being  alive  and  comforta- 
ble. We  wrote  letters  to  the  folks,  telling  them  (in  a 
causal  way)  that  we  had  been  at  the  Front,  and  had  seen 
some  action.  The  lucky  plutocrats  who  had  money  put 
on  d  nners  featuring  eggs  and  French  fried  spuds.  Eggs 
cost  1.20  a  dozen,  and  some  capitalists  tried  to  comer 
the  supply  before  prices  went  up.  Those  who  could'nt 
raise  the  price  of  a  feed,  ate  the  army  slum  and  prayed 
for  a  pay-day.  However  most  of  us  managed  to  borrow 
enough  to  buy  straw  for  our  bunks. 

But  this  loafing  was  too  good  to  last,  and  the  powers 
that  be  made  out  a  drill  schedule.  The  replacements  that 
had  joined  us  were  now  assigned  to  companies  and 
squads,  and  then  we  started  our  old  friend,  doughboy 
drill,  on  a-  Frenchman's  field.  From  eight  in  the  morning 
until  three  in  the  afternoon  we  went  back  and  forth  over 
the  field  in  the  contortions  of  squads  round  about  or 
stood  at  attention  and  practised  saluting.  It  all  seemed 
very  unnecessary  to  us,  for  close  order  work  would  have 
been  shere  suicide  at  the  front,  and  within  range  of 
Hein'e,  saluting  was  entirely  forgotten. 

After  drill  (which  ended  with  half  an  hours  wearing 
oi  gas-masks)  we  stood  retreat,  and  then  we  were  thru 
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for  the  day.  But  then  we  bumped  into  two  more  army 
orders.  In  spite  of  the  stifling  hot  weather  we  were  made 
to  wear  our  blouses  at  any  time  that  we  left  the  barracks, 
and  told  always  to  keep  them  tightly  buttoned.  Also, 
orders  went  out  to  salute  all  "staff"  cars  whether  the 
officers  were  in  them  oar  not.  This  seemed  strangely  like 
the  "tyranny"  of  Gesiler,  who  made  William  Tell  salute 
the  cup  he  placed  on  a  pole. 

After  a  few  days  of  the  close  order  drill  it  was  changed 
to  extended  order,  with  such  maneuvers  as  would  be 
practical  under  fire.  This  was  not  so  tiresome,  and  there 
was  less  restrain  to  a  man's  natural  feelings.  Some  sham 
battles  were  held,  with  gas  alarms  and  rattles  taking  the 
place  of  machine  guns.  "  Casualities"  were  picked  from  the 
ranks  by  an  officer,  and  everybody  tried  to  get  "hit"  so 
he  could  sit  down  and  watch  the  rest  of  the  maneuver. 

The  news  that  came  from  the  north  was  the  greatest 
topic  of  interest.  Day  after  day  we  traced  the  new  R'a  ns 
made  by  the  English.  It  seemed  certain  that  Heinie  was 
definitely  started  on  the  road  toward  Berlin.  "MiLtary 
experts",  writing  in  the  magazines,  said  there  was  a 
chance  of  the  war  ending  in  1919  but  probably  it  would 
drag  into  1920.  Of  course,  these  "experts"  knew  a  lot 
about  war  (most  of  them  had  never  heard  a  gun  go  off) 
so  we  accepted  their  statements  as  the  truth. 

New  clothes  and  shoes  were  issued  to  us,  and  we 
cleaned  the  rust  off  our  guns.  Inspections  of  the  socks, 
woolen,  heavy,  prs.  2  variety,  were  held,  and  all  equipment 
not  in  perfect  shape  was  exchanged  for  new. 

The  orders  to  leave  came  abruptly.  On  the  mooning 
of  Sept.  1st.  a  long  Lne  of  French  trucks  pulled  into  town 
for  us.  After  the  usual  waiting  we  jammed  into  them, 
and  headed  again  for  the  war.  The  day  was  warm  and 
beautiful,  the  broad  white  highway  led  thru  a  number  of 
pretty  towns,  all  filled  with  American  solders.  Despite 
the  cramped  quarters  in  the  trucks,  we  were  really  sorry 
when  the  trucks  stopped  in  the  straggling  little  town  of 
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Haregville.  Here  we  made  our  camp,  partly  in  the  town 
and  partly  in  the  woods  close  by. 

After  we  had  fixed  our  bunks  under  the  trees  oa*  in 
to  barns  the  drilling  was  continued,  mostly  in  the 
construction  and  demolition  of  barbed  wire  -entangle- 
ments. Owing  to  the  desre  to  keep  the  existence  of  the 
forces  a  secret  the  drilling  was  done  in  the  shelter 
the  trees.  In  the  town  a  military  house  had  been 
erected  by  the  French,  so  everybody  in  the  regiment  had 
a  chance  to  take  a  warm  shower  bath. 

This  bath  house  had  to  accomodate  a  regiment,  so  a 
time  schedule  was  put  into  effect.  A  man  was  given 
three  minutes  to  undress,  four  minutes  to  bathe  and  three 
minutes  to  dress  again. 

There  were  a  good  many  wild  black  berries  in  the 
woods,  some  of  them  fairly  covered  with  ripe  berries. 
The  only  fresh  fruit  that  we  had  eaten  for  several  months 
was  little,  runty  apples  that  we  boup^ht  from  the  French 
at  enormous  prices,  so  berry  picking  became  a  regular 
game  for  the  Fourth.  Befo<re  we  left  the  woods  the 
berries  were  pretty  well  picked  off,  but  the  taste  lingered, 
and  for  a  month  afterwards  the  first  move  after  sto-^'^ing 
in  a  new  woods  was  to  look  for  black-berries. 

More  replacements  came  to  the  regiment  here,  some  of 
them  had  bleen  in  the  army  only  three  or  four  months,  so 
they  needed  a  lot  of  training.  By  day  they  did  squads 
east  and  west,  by  night  they  listened  to  the  stones  of  the 
odd  timers,  and  shivered. 

While  we  were  here  we  learned  the  objective  of  our 
next  attack  The  salient  of  St.  Mihiel,  protruding  like  a 
thorn  in  the  All  es  lines  south  of  Verdun,  was  to  be 
pinched  off.  We  all  expected  the  same  bloody  fighting  that 
had  marked  the  battles  of  the  Marne  and  Vesle,  so  a  good 
many  letters  were  written  to  our  loved  ones  back  in  the 
U.S.  We  were  all  unusually  sober,  partly  because  of  the 
coming  battle  and  partly  because  our  pay  was  two  months 
in  arrears,  and  most  of  us  were  flat  broke. 
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ST.  MIHIEL. 

On  the  9th.  of  September  the  time  for  "rest"  ended, 
and  that  evening  we  loaded  into  trucks  again,  and  started 
down  the  road.  It  was  a  dreary  ride,  sitt  ng  stiffly  in  the 
crowded  trucks  with  nothing  to  do  except  listen  to  the 
rain  on  the  canvas  tops,  and  wonder  what  was  coming. 

At  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  jolting  trucks  stopped 
and  they  told  us  to  pile  out  in  the  woods  at  the  sides  of 
the  road,  and  sleep.  Sleep  was  a  good  word.  The  woods 
were  inky  black,  and  it  was  raining,  also  the  1  ghtingr  of 
matches  was  forbidden  as  well  as  impossible.  In  the 
darkness  we  stumbled  over  roots,  rocks  and  stumps 
bruising  our  legs,  whle  wet  branches  slapped  our  faces. 
Bunkies  called  and  whistled  among  the  trees,  trying  to 
locate  each  other.  After  the  endless  confusion  and 
difficulity  of  pitch  ng  tents  in  the  darkness  during  which 
our  clothes  got  well  soaked,  we  got  some  kind  of  shelters 
fixed  and  rdled  in  on  the  damp  ground,  but  we  were 
all  tired,  and  before  long  a  gentle  chorous  of  snores 
sounded  above  the  pattering  rain. 

The  next  mooiing  we  rolled  up,  and  started  h'king 
thru  the  rain.  A  few  of  us  had  rain  coats  of  the  cheese- 
cloth variety,  and  the  rest  were  in  their  blouses,  and  it 
was  hard  to  tell  who  got  the  best  soaking.  At  the  end 
of  a  mile's  h  king  our  clothes  were  soggy  and  our  feet 
sloshed  up  and  down  in  the  water  that  had  run  into  our 
shoes.  We  had  a  rest,  sitting  on  the  stones  at  the  road 
side,  then  started  going  again.  The  water  that  drioped 
from  our  helmets  ran  in  cold  streams  down  our  backs. 

After  a  five  mile  hike  we  reached  the  town  of 
Monthairon,  and  were  given  billets.    Here  we  strioped 
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off  our  clothes  and  wrung  the  water  out  of  them.  The 
clouds  cleared  off  in  the  afternoon,  so  we  hung  our 
blankets  out  to  dry,  and  finally  passed  a  very  comfortable 
night. 

Monthairon  was  a  typical  behind-the-line  villap-e.  A 
few  of  the  houses  had  been  wrecked  by  shell  fire,  and 
most  of  the  civilian  populaticoi  had  left  for  safer  quarters. 
Trenches  and  wire  entanglements,  "art  of  the  reserve 
lines,  ran  thru  the  edge  of  the  town.  The  stone  brid^^e 
spanning  the  Meuse  River  had  been  destroyed,  and  then 
rebuilt  as  a  narrow  wooden  span. 

We  were  paid  on  the  10th.  —  two  mcnth^s  francs  in 
a  bunch.  The  commisary  was  established  in  another 
tovm  nearby.  There  we  got  some  jam  and  cookies 
together  with  other  luxuries.  Champagne  was  hard  to 
got,  and  the  supply  of  sour  wine,  known  to  the  troops  as 
'Vinegar  blink"  was  limited. 

With  a  couple  of  month^s  pay  in  our  pockets  we 
patiently  waited  our  turn  an  a  little  one-horse  French 
canteen  where  we  had  the  privilege  of  buying  "un  litre" 
of  vin  rouge  at  thrice  the  original  rate  of  exchange, 
providing  we  were  patient  enough  to  stand  in  line  for 
an  hour  or  so. 

We  were  kept  under  cover  as  much  as  possible  so 
that  the  mci)alization  of  troops  in  this  area  could  not  be 
observed  by  enemy  planes.  Days  and  nights  were  spent 
at  the  greatest  of  all  indoor  sports,  namely.  Black  Jack. 
Had  there  been  a  society  column  in  the  "Montharon 
Times  (had  such  a  paper  existed)  most  of  it  would  have 
been  filled  with  something  like  "Cpl.  Smith  enterta  ned  a 
few  of  his  friends  at  a  Vin  Rouge  party  and  Black  Jack 
game  last  night.  At  a  late  hour,  when  all  the  guests  were 
broke,  they  were  carried  to  their  respective  billets".  Great 
care  had  to  be  exercised  in  these  parties  that  no  crack  in 
the  walls  gave  forth  a  shaft  of  light. 

New  men,  replacements  for  those  lost  at  Chateau 
Thierry,  were  carefully  instructed  as  to  what  they  might 
expect  by  the  veterans  of  July  and  August.  Also  their 
duty  to  the  company  they  were  assigned  to,  which  wa'^ 
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A  Camp. 

The  most  unpleasent  thing  in  a  soldiers  life  is  a  heavy 
rain.  It  soaks  his  cloths  and  blankets  and  tobacco,  and 
the  ground  that  he  sleeps  on  ,and  makes  his  hfe  utterly 
miserable  until  the  sun  shines  again. 

A  pup  tent,  if  properly  put  up,  will  shed  most  of  the 
water,  but  when  we  made  camp  after  dark  it  was  almost 
imposs  ble  to  set  one  up  so  that  it  would  not  leak,  and 
then  if  it  did  rain,  well,  we  got  soaked,  thats  all. 
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invaribly  the  best  one  in  the  outfit,  the  Engineers  in 
particular  and  the  Division  in  general.  If  all  the  stuff 
handed  those  birds  was  true,  verily  "Was  is  Hell". 

But  we  did'nt  have  much  time  for  these  innocent 
pursuits.  On  the  night  of  the  11th.  the  guns  began  to 
roar.  The  next  morning  we  left  the  toiwn  and  started  for 
the  line.  About  noon  we  got  our  first  news  of  the  battle. 
A  little  bunch  of  draggled  prisoners  in  charge  of  an  M.P. 
went  by,  and  he  todd  us  of  the  great  successes  that  were 
attending  the  attack.  Seeing  prisoners  going  back  and 
captive  ballons  going  up  is  always  a  proof  of  victory. 
More  prisoners  went  by,  marching  in  regular  columns 
of  fours  down  the  road.  Their  clothes  were  in  bad  shape, 
and  they  looked  tired,  but  most  of  them  answered  our 
yells  with  grins.  The  captured  officers  stalked  by,  glum 
and  silent,  but  the  men  were  plainly  glad  to  be  out  of 
the  way.  In  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  woods  just 
behind  the  former  front  line,  and  made  our  camp  there. 

Here  the  4th.  Engineers  were  detached  from  the 
4th.  Division,  and  the  five  companies,  Lt.  Col.  Wheeler 
commanding,  served  as  Engineer  troops  for  the  5th. 
Corps,  under  Corps  Engineer,  Col.  Roberts. 

During  the  entire  St.  Mihiel  operations  these  five 
companies  worked  on  the  roads  on  the  Verdun  side  of 
the  salient,  following  the  attacking  troops  and  keeping 
the  artillery  moving. 

The  next  morning  we  were  introduced  to  our  first  view 
of  No  Man^s  Land,  as  it  is  seen  in  the  magazines  at  home. 
Our  views  heretofore  had  been  those  of  victodrious  troops 
passing  over  reclaimed  territory  where  the  shell  fire  was 
widely  distributed.  But  here  —  what  a  mess,  and  what 
a  job  to  tackle! 

Surface  rocks  laid  side  by  side  with  sub-strata  rocks. 
The  ground  had  been  turned  inside  out  and  wrong  side 
to  so  many  times  that  the  rocks  themselves  did  not  know 
their  original  positions. 

Even  when  we  know  the  first  line  trenches  were 
scarcely  an  hundred  yards  apart,  it  was  with  Sfreat 
difficulty  that  we  could  identify  the  enemies  trenches,  so 
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D  Company  at  St.  Mehiel. 

During  the  St.  Mehiel  drive  D  Company  worked  in  an 
old  quarry,  getting  out  rock  for  the  road  building. 
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terrific  had  been  the  bombardment  prior  to  the  doughboys 
"gcdng  over".  A  shoulder  here  and  a  parapet  there  was 
all  that  remained.  Iron  entanglement  posts  were  inter- 
twined and  broken  and  bent  in  grotesque  shapes,  and  the 
barbed  wire  was  found  in  small  tangled  masses,  and  in 
short  sections. 

Further  back,  however,  the  artillerv  fire  had  been  less 
violent,  and  the  trenches  were  not  so  badly  injured.  Here 
we  saw  some  of  the  Germans  most  elaborate  defenses  and 
shelters. 

There  were  many  imder  ground  bomb-proofs,  some 
fully  fifty  feet  beneath  the  surface.  The  officers  quarters 
and  Headquarters  were  built  of  reinforced  concrete  and 
were  equipt  with  electric  lights  and  telephones.  The 
attack  had  been  such  a  surprise  that  everything  was  left 
behind  in  the  made  scramble  for  the  rear.  Food  was  left 
cooking  on  the  stoves,  supplies  in  the  store-rooms,  lights 
were  lit  in  the  dugouts,  and  everything  in  readiness  for 
the  victorioAis  to  move  in. 

The  victorious  di  d'nt  move  in,  however;  most  of  the 
beds  were  fairly  crawling  with  insect  life,  so  it  was 
preferable  to  sleep  on  the  ground  outside.  Nevertheloss. 
the  dugouts  were  interesting  to  look  over,  and  there  was 
any  amount  of  souvenirs  foa:  thse  that  wanted  them. 
Everything  from  a  Luger  pistel  to  a  3"  field  piece  was 
around  those  trenches.  It  would  have  been  a  junkmans 
paradise  if  he  could  have  taken  the  stuff  out-  Best  of  alU 
there  were  lots  of  black-berry  bushes,  all  loaded  with  ripe 
fruit,  so  we  all  had  a  feed,  some  guys  even  bribing  the 
cooks  to  make  pies  of  the  berries. 

The  whole  country  was  interaced  with  strings  of 
narrow  guage  track,  running  even  to  the  front  line 
frenches.  Every  gun  position  had  a  track  leading  to  it. 
and  large  ammunition  and  supply  dumps  were  regular 
railroad  yards,  in  some  cases  with  the  cars  still  on  the 
road. 

Further  back  from  the  line  pretty  rustic  settlements  in 
the  woods  took  the  places  of  dugouts.  Here,  also,  were 
moving  picture  theaters,  halls,  bowling  alloys  and  other 
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'  amusement  places.  A  graveyard  with  hundreds  of  graves 
was  very  neatly  laid  out,  and  kept  very  clean.  Each  grave 
had  a  headstone  bearing  an  inscription  and  a  carved 
Maltese  Cross  in  the  shape  of  the  German  Iron  Cross. 

At  one  time  the  main  road  from  Paris  to  Metz  had 
passed  thru  this  most  shelled  region.  A  few  trees,  mere 
skeletons  of  their  former  glorey  remained  to  mark  the  way. 
The  blackened  and  splintered  stumps  reminded  one  of  a 
region  swept  by  a  might  forest  fire. 

Scattered  thru  the  entire  district  were  the  bones  and 
accouterments  of  men  of  all  nationalities,  men  whose  very 
names  had  been  forgotten.  The  skeleton  of  a  French  man. 
still  wearing  the  bright  blue  coat  and  red  trousers  of  the 
1914  uniform  was  found  in  the  mud  at  the  road  side,  by 
a  working  party.  Fragments  of  shells,  bombs  and  all 
other  refuse  collected  from  a  four  years  conflict  were 
mixed  together  with  the  bones. 

Some  of  the  new  men  furnished  amusements  for  the 
troops.  The  expression  on  the  face  of  a  bird  just  over 
from  the  States  is  ridi  when  he  lifts  his  pick  for  another 
swing,  and  finds  the  point  stuck  in  a  skull  that  is  grinning 
down  at  him.  Or  when  he  lifts  a  shovel-full  of  rock  only 
to  find  that  half  his  "rock"  is  a  part  of  a  foot. 

All  to  work  was  done  within  easy  rang  of  Heinie,  as 
he  testified  by  slinging  a  few  G.I.  cans  in  our  direction. 
Some  of  them  came  close  enough  to  show  the  recruits  the 
way  a  shell  sounded,  but  Heinie  was  in  poor  form  with 
his  shooting,  and  nobody  was  hurt.  The  whole  Battle  of 
St.  Mihiel  was  characterized  by  poor  artillery  work  on 
the  part  d  the  enemy. 

One  evening,  just  before  being  relieved,  "C"  Company 
had  a  canteen,  with  tailor  made  smokes.  It  was  dusk  when 
all  the  stuff  to  be  put  out  was  sold,  and  like  a  bunch  of 
recruits,  the  company  ganged  up  in  the  road,  smoking. 
The  fact  that  they  were  in  the  army  and  in  a  great  war  was 
violently  thrust  upon  them  when  the  roar  of  a  plane  burst 
out  thru  the  solitude,  accompanied  by  a  volley  from  a 
machine  gun.  A  Jerry  had  sailed  over  the  lines  in  the 
gathering  darkness   at  such   a  highth  tnat  he  was   not 
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observed  by  the  anti-aircraft  men.  Shutting  off  his  motor 
he  had  vol-planod  to  within  a  few  feet  above  the  tree  tops, 
when  he  opened  up  with  full  speed  head. 

"C"  Company  took  one  short  look  down  the  road,  saw 
a  dotted  line  of  fire  extending  from  a  dark  shape  in  the  air 
to  the  road,  and  took  distance.  A  flock  of  chickens  scared 
by  a  hawk  were  slew  compared  to  the  movements  of  the 
follows.  Every  tree  sheltered  an  Engineer,  while  the 
ditches,  shell  holes  and  old  trenches  were  full.  One  man 
hit  a  log  with  such  violence  that  the  pipe  he  was  smoking 
flew  so  far  from  his  mouth  that  he  was  unable  to  find  it. 

One  guy  ran  so  fast  in  five  minutes  that  it  took  him 
two  hours  to  walk  back  home.  A  reward  of  a  thousand 
francs  was  offered  to  the  individual  who  furnished  the 
bird  who  outran  the  plane  down  the  main  pike,  but  no 
results  were  obtained. 

Altogether,  this  was  the  best  war  we  were  in.  It  was 
too  good  to  last,  so  on  the  16th.  of  September  the  regiment 
was  assembled  in  the  Bois  de  Sec,  where  "EH'  Company 
joined  us  again.  Their  job  had  l>een  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  regiment,  and  they  had  no  casualties. 

In  our  work  on  the  hills  we  looked  far  over  into  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Germans.  Well  behind  the 
German  lines  we  could  see  the  large  and  important 
manufacturing  town  of  Conflans.  It  locked  very  far  away 
then,  but  two  months  later  part  of  the  regiment  camped 
in  this  town  while  on  the  way  to  Germany. 

The  battle  had  l>een  to  us  more  like  a  Sunday  School 
Party  than  a  fight.  Except  for  the  rain  and  a  steady  diet 
of  gold-fish  and  corned  willy  we  really  enjoyed  our  stay 
in  the  line. 

The  next  week  was  pleasant  enough.  We  did  some 
moving  around  from  woods  to  woods,  but  most  cf  the 
time  was  plain  loafing,  except  (ah,  here's  tiie  rub)  gas- 
mask drill. 

We  had  been  accustmed  to  gas-mask  drills  before,  but 
never  anything  equal  to  what  was  given  us  now.  For 
two  long  hours  a  day  we  kept  our  faces  in  that  devils 
invention,  while  the  glasses  got  clouded  with  a  film  until 
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Road  Work. 

The  roads  in  the  St.  Mehiel  sector  had  not  been  used 
for  several  years,  and  they  were  full  of  ^ell  holes,  and 
covered  with  dirt  and  mud,  and  in  some  places  were  over 
grown  with  vines  and  bushes. 

But  the  splendid  quality  of  the  old  roads  left  us 
something  to  work  on,  so  we  carried  rocks  for  the  holes, 
and  shoveled  the  mud  off,  and  had  a  passable  road  in  a 
few  hours. 
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we  were  as  blind  as  bats.  You  could'nt  read,  you  could'nt 
think,  or  do  anything  else  except  lay  and  draw  hard-taken 
breaths  thru  the  tube  and  cannister,  while  your  lungs 
ached  and  your  throat  burned  like  fire. 

Details  were  set  to  making  portable  birdges,  and 
preparing  dumps,  while  the  men  in  the  Train  worked 
during  the  nights  in  hauling  suppHes  forward.  Rumors 
told  of  M.P.'s.  who  said  thore  were  fifteen  divisions 
waiting  in  the  woods,  and  of  others  who  had  seen  battery 
after  battery  of  guns  waiting  for  the  word  go. 

"B"  Company  went  first,  leaving  on  a  twenty  mile 
night  hike  to  Esnes.  Here  they  waited,  camping  almost  at 
the  front  line.  Heinle's  artillery  made  their  lives  rather 
uncertain,  but  did  not  get  a  hit. 

The  next  night  the  rest  of  us  pulled  out,  and  landed 
in  the  Forest  de  Hess,  fairly  close  to  the  line,  to  wait  for 
the  attack. 
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The  Big  Barrage: 

To  the  men  of  the  Fourth  Engineers  there  was  only 
one  big  barrage  in  the  war,  and  that  was  the  one  put 
over  on  the  26th  of  September. 

About  4000  guns  opened  up  on  the  German  positions 
that  morning,  sending  a  fire  so  heavy  that  the  Germans 
were  fairly  smothered  in  shells,  and  made  a  very  week 
reply. 

We  started  our  work  on  the  road  almost  under  the 
muzzels  of  these  guns. 
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THE  ARGONNE. 

We  were  veterans  now,  canny  and  wise  in  the  ways  (A 
war.  And  we  drew  from  our  knwledge,  and  read  the 
signs  we  saw  in  the  forest.  There  were  strings  of  guns. 
75's  and  short  barreled  howitzers,  long,  lean  muzzled 
rifles,  and  huge  squaty  morters.  There  were  shells,  too. 
long  rows  of  them  stacked  under  te  trees,  as  well  as  tons 
of  grub,  and  great  stacks  of  barbed  wire  and  fresh 
camoulfage.    Also,  there  were  many  ambulances. 

Of  course  we  knew  that  this  meant  that  the  woods 
were  to  be  a  base  for  the  offensive  and  that  the  Fourth 
Division  would  start  it.  By  we  had  money  and  time,  so 
black  jack  and  poker  waxed  mightly,  and  those  tempting 
cries  of  "Hit  'om  with  a  natural,  bones",  "Shoot  the 
works"  and  "Come  you  dick"  from  the  crowds  around  the 
regulation  O-D.  blankets  spread  on  the  ground.  (Money 
was'nt  worth  a  darn  at  the  front,  anyhow). 

The  23rd.  and  24th.  slipped  by  with  no  excitement 
except  a  few  Dutch  planes  overhead,  and  a  little  shelling. 
Then  rumors  began  fly.  We  were  geing  to  the  British 
Army;  to  attack  Metz;  we  were  to  be  held  in  reserve,  and 
a  dozen  others.  Then  came  the  evening  of  the  25th.  and 
the  order  to  roll  up  and  be  ready  to  move. 

As  we  rolled,  we  talked  the  orders  over.  Short  packs, 
with  iron  rations  in  the  top.  That  meant  action,  soon. 
Picks  and  shovels-road  work  or  trenches.  We  heard  that 
"B"  Company  had  drawn  wire-cutters  and  axes.  They 
were  to  go  over  with  the  Infantry,  clearing  the  path  thru 
the  tangled  wire  that  stands  in  front  of  every  trench.  We 
were  very  glad  we  were  out  of  "B"  Company. 

Evening  came  and  in  the  shadows  of  the  trees  we  lined 
up,  answered  the  roll  call,  and  started  down  the  road. 
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Hill  304. 

Hill  304  was  a  war  made  widerness  of  shell  holes, 
battered  trenches,  and  barbed  wire.  The  Germans  had 
made  desperate  endeavors  to  take  this  hill  during  the 
Verdun  fighting,  but  they  had  been  driven  back  with  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  men. 

In  6  hours  the  Fourth  Engineers  constructed  a  passable 
road  two  miles  long  over  such  country,  as  well  as  placing 
bridges  acrost  Forges  brook  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

Other  Engineers  worked  on  this  road  after  we  had 
pushed  ahead,  but  it  was  the  Fourth  that  cut  the  wire, 
and  carried  the  bridges,  and  filled  the  shell   holes   and 
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The  full  mcxMi  showed,  as  we  left  the  woods,  and  threw 
twisted  shadows  on  the  road  from  the  camouflage  screens 
at  the  sides.  Strings  of  trucks  rol  led  by,  as  they  passed 
we  crowded  off  the  highway  into  the  mud  at  the  sides. 

An  hours  hike  and  we  stopped  for  a  rest  in  a  shattered 
village,  while  endless  strings  of  traffic  passed.  A  "Frog" 
artillery  man  struck  a  light,  but  extinguished  it  at  a  volley 
of  cruses  and  a  threatening  bayonet.  The  chattering  of  far 
off  machine  guns  sounded  above  the  hcofbeats  and 
creaking  wagons. 

Packs  on,  rifles  slung  over  our  shoulders,  we  started 
again.  The  read  was  now  a  streak  of  soupy  mud,  and 
led  thru  a  shattered  forest.  The  trees  stood  black  and 
gaunt  against  the  brilliant  sky,  the  faint  odor  of  weeks  old 
mustard  gas  hung  in  the  hollows.  We  swung  up  a  hill, 
and  on  to  a  plain,,  a  plain  dotted  and  torn  by  four  years  of 
shell  fire,  each  crater  lined  with  white  chalk  stone  thrown 
up  by  the  explosion.  Far  off  to  our  right  the  horizon 
flickered  with  the  firing  of  a  battery,  but  before  us  the 
front  was  very  quiet. 

We  came  to  another  town,  a  city  of  the  dead,  standing 
white  in  the  moonlight.  The  road  here  was  bordered  with 
guns-short  howitzors  squating  under  their  camouflage. 
Then  we  passed  other  guns,  field  pieces  this  time,  the 
teams  harnessed,  the  men  sleeping  in  the  saddles.  "We 
get  to  build  a  road  for  them",  somebody  said,  and  the 
picks  and  shovels  wo  carried  seemed  more  like  weapons 
for  soldiers. 

Half  an  hour  more,  and  the  ^  word  came  back  "Fall 
out  youve  got  two  hours  to  sleep".  W  rolled  our  beds  out 
on  the  shell  pitted  field,  and  slept.  The  biggest  battle  of 
history  was  coming,  but  a  man  gets  ungodly  sleepy  after 
four  hours  of  night  hiking. 

They  woke  us,  cold,  stiff  and  protesting  under  the 
brilliant  light  of  the  moon.  It  was  just  two  o'clock  by  our 
watches,  and  the  front,  except  for  the  occasional  rattle  of 
distant  machine  guns,  was  dead  quiet.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  we  were  waiting,  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  trenches,  to  take  our  part  in  the  coming  struggle. 
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Moving  The  Guns. 

There  is  always  work  for  the  engineers  when  the  guns 
are  going  ahead.  Speed  is  the  main  thing,  and  the 
gunners  take  all  the  short  cuts  that  they  can  find. 

And  when  a  gun  would  get  stuck  in  the  mud  the 
engineers  would  be  called  on  to  help  the  crew  move  it 
to  solid  ground. 
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So  we  rolled  our  packs  and  stacked  the  blankets  in  a  heap, 
and  swore  at  the  cold  that  nipped  thru  our  slickers,  and 
longed  for  a  smoke. 

We  locked  at  our  watches  again.  It  was  two-twenty- 
eight.  We'd  been  sitting  there  twenty  minutes,  beat  out 
of  twenty  minutes  sleep  by  an  order.  Why  in  hell 
could'nt  we  smoke,  anyhow,  the  "Frogs"  all  did,  and 
besides  —  then  it  happened- 

A  gun  flashed,  close  at  hand,  the  streak  of  flame  cutting 
sharp  and  clear  against  the  sky.  Even  While  the  glare  of 
the  fire  hung  in  our  eyes,  another  flashed,  and  another, 
until  the  horizon  from  end  to  end  was  lined  and  streaked 
with  leaping,  dancing  flashes  of  red  and  orang^e.  At  first 
our  ears  rang  to  one  vast,  continueus  succession  of 
crashes,  then  slowly  at  first,  we  began  to  distiguish  the 
individucal  reports,  and  to  note  them.  That  sharp,  oar- 
rendering  bang  was  from  the  75's  —  we  could  see  them, 
the  men  and  guns  standing  in  momentary  Silloutte  against 
the  flaming  muzzles  of  their  companion  guns.  That 
monstrous,  mellow  boom  was  from  the  huge  14"  naval 
guns  shooting  from  the  tracks  ten  miles  behind  us.  A 
louder  rear  spoke  or  6"  and  8"  rifles  that  were  much 
nearer,  and  that  strangled  bollow  was  from  the  howitzers, 
the  155's  that  are  called  field  pieces,  but  throw  a  hundred 
pound  shell  for  nine  miles. 

Pebbles  and  bits  of  dirt  were  shaken  from  the  sides 
of  the  shell  holes  by  the  concussion,  the  dry  grass  swayed 
back  and  forth  under  the  constantly  shifting  air  currents> 
the  air  overhead  became  alive  with  shells,  little  75 *s  that 
shrieked  by  like  lost  souls,  big  "Dugout  smashers" 
squalling  like  the  brakes  on  a  freight  train,  howitzer  shells, 
grunted  slowly  thru  the  skies.  Time  and  again  we  lifted 
our  faces  to  the  sky  and  strove  to  see  the  screaming 
terrors  overhead,  altho  we  knew  well  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  see  them. 

All  told,  almost  4000  pieces  of  artillery  tock  part  in 
that  bombardment.  Newspapers  reported  that  it  could  be 
heard,  and  the  flashes  seen  as  far  away  as  Paris. 
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G.I.  Cans. 

A  G.I.  can  is  a  big,  high  explosive  shell.  While  coming 
thru  the  air  they  sound  like  express  trains,  but  when  one 
of  them  explodes  it  is  like  a  cross  between  an  earthquake 
and  a  big  dynamite  blast. 

The  flying  fragments  can  kill  or  injure  several  hundred 
yards  from  the  point  where  the  shell  explodes,  but  if  a  man 
is  close  to  the  ground,  of  in  a  shell  hole  he  is  fairly  safe. 
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It  dawned  on  us  suddenly  what  this  was.  The  Big 
Barrage,  flaming,  rearing,  crushing,  it  was  clearing  the 
way,  tearing  trenches,  smashing  barbed  wire,  silencing 
batteries.  The  guns  were  digging  the  way  to  the  Rhine, 
and  we  were  to  make  the  way  for  the  guns.  A  cheer 
started,  gained,  and  leaped  suddenly  above  the  rearing  of 
the  guns,  to  die  away,  and  come  again  and  again.  And  so 
we  started.  Picks  and  shovels,  guns  and  packs,  sand 
bags  and  wire  cutters,  on  our  way  to  build  the  read. 
Over  our  heads  the  shells  from  our  batteries  wailed  and 
shrieked,  bearing  their  toll  of  death  for  the  German 
trenches. 

In  single  file  we  passed  in  front  of  the  flaming  75*s. 
thru  narrow  winding  trenches,  then  to  the  open  No  Mans 
Land.  Behind  us  the  guns  flared  and  crashed  —  before  us 
splashed  with  the  red  fire  of  bursting  shells  and  lit  by  the 
glow  of  their  own  signal  lights,  were  the  German  positions, 
at  our  feet  torn  by  high  explosives,  creased  with  trenches, 
draped  with  tangles  of  barbed  wire  and  seared  with 
poison  gas,  was  Hill  304.  Here  the  pick  of  the  German 
armies  fighting  for  Verdun  had  failed,  and  here,  thru  the 
shell  torn  wastes  they  had  left,  we  were  to  build  a  road. 

There  was  a  ghost  of  a  road  at  first,  a  twisting, 
battered  pathway  of  white  chalk,  for  in  those  long  dead 
days  of  1916  there  had  been  battery  positions  beyond.  We 
filled  sand  bags  with  rocks,  and  packed  the  shell  jfioles  full, 
and  revetted  fiie  crumbling  sides  with  posts  torn  from  the 
wire  entanglements.  Already  "C"  Company  was  carrying 
their  artillery  bridges  past  the  waiting  lines  of  Infantry, 
the  men  sweating  and  swearing  under  the  heavy  hulks  of 
timber  in  spite  of  the  cold.  We  reached  the  point  where 
the  old  road  died  among  the  hell  craters,  and  from  this 
point  everything  must  be  done  anew,  sighting  the  grades 
by  eye,  and  making  the  surface  from  anything  we 
could  get 

Now  the  frantic  appeals  of  the  signal  lights  were 
answered.  A  shell  shrieked  from  the  German  lines  and 
burst  in  a  splash  of  red  light  against  the  hill.  An  interval 
ol  quiet,  and  then  more  H.E.  shells,  with  shrapnel  winking 
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Over  The  Top. 

At  the  start  of  the  Argonne  Drive  B  Company  went 
over  the  top  to  cut  wire  for  the  doughboys.  They  stayed 
at  this  work  for  four  days,  and  then  joined  the  rest  of  the 
regiment  on  the  road  building  job. 
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against  the  sky.  But  all  were  well  to  the  left,  so  far  that 
there  were  no  casualties,  and  the  road  was  taking  shape 
amidst  the  gullies. 

The  moon  swiung  to  the  west,  and  the  eastern  hills 
showed  more  clearly  against  the  whitening  sky.  In  the 
trenches  the  Infantry  were  fixing  and  refixing  bayonets, 
and  the  officers  were  paying  more  attention  to  their 
watches.  H  einies  fire  was  growing  heavier  too,  singing 
chunks  of  shells  fell  close  to  our  line  of  work. 

5  :  50  A.M.  —  It  was  almost  light.  Faster  and  faster 
the  artillery  behind  us  thundered,  the  shells  shrieked 
overhead  in  one  continuous  stream.  We  were  getting 
tired,  the  picks  and  shovels  wer'nt  moving  so  fast,  and  our 
shoulders  weregetting  sore  from  the  bags  of  rock  we  had 
been  carrying.  Then  somebody  cried  out,  half  cheering, 
half  praying,  "There  goes  the  dougboys".  It  was  none  of 
the  cheering,  flag  waving,  bayonet  charges  the  books  tell 
of.  Just  an  endless  line  of  men,  each  with  his  gas  mask 
and  tin  hat,  and  spare  ammunition,  rations,  hand 
grenades,  and  gun  with  bayonet  fixed,  walking  slowly  and 
soberly  toward  the  trenches  and  "pill  boxes"  where 
Heinie  was  waiting.  As  they  advanced  a  new  sound 
broke  into  the  infernal  din  of  roaring  guns  and  bursting 
shells,  a  sound  of  many  typewriters  all  working  together 
and  at  top  speed,  the  nerve  racking  chatter  of  the  machine 
guns.  We  forget  our  tired  legs  and  aching  shoulders,  and 
speeded  the  work  until  the  sweat  rolled  again,  for  without 
the  road,  the  guns  could  not  advance  to  hold  what  the 
doughboys  gained. 

It  was  daylight  now,  and  most  of  us  found  time  to  roll 
cigarettes  and  suck  into  our  lungs  great  draughts  of  bluish 
smoke.  Good  lord,  but  the  old  Durham  pills  tasted  srood- 
More  doughboys,  the  second  wave  and  the  third  went  by^ 
and  the  machine  gun  fire  grew  to  a  frenzied  roar  that 
dwarfed  all  the  ohter  sounds.  The  German  gunners  saw 
us,  standing  clear  in  the  morning  light  on  the  hill  top, 
and  their  shells  c^e  with  horrible  accuracy.  Captain 
Chase,   acting  major,   fell,   the  blood  running  from  his 
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Walking  wounded. 

When  a  big  push  is  on,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
ambulances  to  get  as  far  as  the  advance  dressing  stations, 
and  the  wounded  who  are  able  to  walk  often  have  to  go 
several  miles  back  before  they  can  get  a  drie. 

Sometimes  they  come  back  with  slight  wounds,  plainly 
glad  to  get  away  from  the  horrors  of  the  Front,  but 
sometimes  they  are  serious  cases  covered  with  band  ages» 
and  able  to  walk  but  a  few  yards  between  rests. 

But  if  they  can  get  cigarettes  they  always  smoke,  and 
if  asked  about  the  fighting  they  will  almost  always  answer 
"We  sure  been  giving  ^em  hell". 
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shttered  thigh.  One  man  out  of  "C"  Company  was  killed^ 
and  five  others  wounded  by  one  shell. 

But  the  medics  came  with  their  first  aid,  and  the 
stretcher  bearers  carried  the  wo«unded  to  the  dressing 
station  and  the  waiting  ambulances,  while  the  work 
went  on. 

We  slid  the  bridges  over  the  small  shell  holes  and 
dragged  them  by  main  strength  thru  the  bigger  ones;  we 
clipped  our  way  thru  barracades  of  wire,  jejrking  the 
posts  out,  and  throwing  them  aside.  Craters  were  filled 
•with  rocks  and  brick,  with  any  debris  we  could  find  that 
would  pack  solidly.  When  we  found  nothing  solid,  we 
filled  the  sand  bags  with  dirt  and  threw  them,  bags  and 
all,  to  make  the  road.  A  blessed  fog  came  down  to  screen 
us,  and  the  German  fire  slackened  olf  and  finally  quit.  They 
were  too  busy  with  other  things  to  waste  shells  blindly. 

The  first  fruits  of  victory  came  by,  half  a  dozen 
Heinies  with  their  hands  above  their  kettle  like  helmets, 
and  a  grinning  doughboy  as  their  guide.  The  sight 
cheered  us,  and  we  toid  the  Heinies  in  good  U.S.A.  talk^ 
what  we  thought  of  them  and  their  war  and  their  Kaiser. 
Then  the  first  traffic  came,  the  little,  mule  drawn  carts  of 
our  own  12th.  machine  gun  battalion.  The  carts  were 
bouncing  and  rolling  over  the  half  filled  holes,  and  the 
men  swoore  at  the  engineers  and  the  road  as  only  good 
machine  gimners  can.  Under  the  heels  of  the  mules  we 
worked,  cutting  down  the  high  spots  and  filling  the  low 
ones,  while  more  prisoners,  and  some  walking  wounded 
went  by. 

Hardtack  and  corned  willie  cold  made  our  dinner,  and 
for  a  few  delicious  moments  we  loafed,  and  smoked,  and 
watched  the  progress  of  the  fight.  It  was  worth  seeing. 
The  fog  had  lifted,  the  sunshine  was  bright  and  even 
warm.  Almost  at  our  feet  was  the  tiny  creek  where  the 
portable  bridges  were  placed,  the  green  grass  at  its 
swampy  sides  made  the  only  touch  of  color  in  the  whole 
somber  dead  brownish  scene.  Beyond  the  creek  a  heap 
of  broken  stone  and  shattered  timbers  was  once  the  town 
of  Malancourt,  and  beyond  the  ruins  of  the  town  rose 
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The  moning  of  the  26th. 

The  doughboys  had  hardly  "gone  over^'  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th  of  September,  before  the  first  German 
prisoners  began  to  come  back  under  guard. 

All  kinds  and  types  came  back  that  morning,  from  the 
haughty  well  dressed  officer,  to  the  dirty  privates  who 
were  frankly  glad  to  be  captured.  They  all  carried  their 
burdens,  either  captured  machine  guns,  trench  mortars 
and  other  war  material,  or  stretchers  bearing  the 
wounded. 

We  were  glad  to  see  the  prisoners  coming  back,  for  it 
was  a  sure  sign  that  the  drive  was  succeeding. 
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the  hills,  barren  brown  and  shell  pitted,  the  trees  all 
shattered  and  dead,  killed  by  the  gas  fumes  of  former 
battles. 

On  the  crest  to  the  left  shells  were  bursting  in  founts  of 
black  smoke,  directly  before  us  shrapnel  puffed  into  dainty 
white  clouds  over  little  brown  dots  that  were  the 
advancing  Infantry.  Aeroplanes  sporting  the  red,  white 
and  blue  circles  of  the  Allies,  buzzed  overhead.  Behind 
it  all,  the  sausage  shaped  obvervation  ballons,  grey  and 
harmless  locking  swung  at  their  tether. 

It  seemed  hardly  a  minute  from  the  time  we  sat  down 
before  the  call  of  "up  and  at  it"  so*unded,  and  we  went  to 
work  again.  A  discovery  was  made,  a  pile  of  rusty  steel 
breast  plates  in  one  of  the  German  dugouts.  These  we 
carried  to  the  swampy  edge  of  the  creek,  where  they 
formed  a  fine  foundation  for  the  road.  From  the  ruined 
towti  we  carried  stone,  and  from  an  unfinished  dugout 
where  the  Kaiser's  soldiers  had  been  working  a  few  hours 
before,  we  took  steel  beams,  and  sacks  of  cement. 
Everything  solid  made  road  material,  even  a  skull,  dug 
from  its  resting  place  by  a  stray  shell  became  a  part  of  the 
"macadam",  doing  a  bit  to  help  the  traffic. 

The  traffic  was  coming  too,  for  beyond  Malancourt 
the  road  was  passable,  and  the  line  was  moving  ahead. 
There  were  ambulances  lurching  and  rocking  over  the 
uneven  surface,  rolling  field  kitchens  with  their  plumes  ol 
smoke  and  wagon  loads  of  supplies  and  ammunition.  A 
battery  oi  field  guns  crossed  the  bridge  and  swung  up  the 
hillside  beyond  the  town,  to  unlimber  and  open  fire  at 
some  unseen  target.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  behind  us. 
a  big  truck  carrying  a  captive  ballon,  crept  slowly  toward 
us. 

Under  all  the  jam  and  confusioji,  we  kept  to  our  job, 
but  there  were  interruptions.  One  of  Heinies  planes  dove 
suddenly  from  the  clouds,  his  machine  gun  spitting  lead 
at  the  crowded  road,  and  we  dropped  our  picks  and 
grabbed  our  guns  and  pumped  Springfield  bullets  at  him 
as  fast  as  we  could  work  the  bolt,  but  he  rose  unharmed. 
Then  his  artillery  remembered  us,   and   we   cowered   in 
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shell  holes  while  the  shells  crashed  around.  When  the 
shelling  ceased  there  was  more  work  for  the  stretcher 
bearers  and  medics. 

The  first  dusk  of  evening  was  coming.  Once  more 
the  gun  flashes  showed  yellow  against  the  sky.  And  we 
were  tired,  dog  tired,  ready  to  drop  in  our  tracks.  But  the 
road  was  black  with  slowly  moving  guns  and  teams,  and 
sc«ne  of  us  were  left  to  help  keep  the  traffic  moving.  The 
rest  hiked  back  along  the  line  where  we  had  worked,  that 
day,  where  the  morning  had  seen  a  waste  of  shell  holes, 
and  evening  showed  a  road,  crude  but  passable  even  for 
the  trucks  and  already  rut  marked  by  the  wagons  and 
cassions  that  had  gone  over  it.  We  reached  the  field  where 
we  had  slept  the  night  before,  and  fell  asleep  on  the 
blankets,  too  tired  to  eat  the  hardtack  we  had  opened.  The 
twenty  four  huor  grind  made  a  feather  bed  (k  the  hard 
ground,  and  even  the  noise  of  the  battle  could  not 
disturb  our  slumbers. 

It  was  dark  when  they  woke  us,  and  worse  still,  it  was 
raining,  a  fine,  coJd  nasty  rain.  We  dressed  by  putting  on 
our  tin  hats,  and  rolled  up  our  beds.  For  breakfast  tiiere 
was  cold  clammy  bully  beef  and  soggy  hardtack,  washed 
down  with  water  from  our  canteens,  and  then  thru  the 
grey  light  of  the  coming  day,  we  started  to  our  work.  The 
rain  dripped  from  our  helmets  and  splashed  on  our  bare 
hands,  and  the  ground  was  soft  and  slippery  underfeet. 
Sunk  in  the  misery  of  wet  tobacco  and  matdies  that  would 
not  bum,  we  hardly  noticed  the  firing  from  the  batteries. 

Thore  was  work  aplenty  on  the  road  that  morning. 
During  the  night  they  had  moved  batteries  of  6"  rifles  over 
it,  and  the  heavy  guns  had  cut  deep  holes  in  the  surface. 
Tlien  the  trucks  had  come,  to  chum  the  ruts  into  broad 
pooJs  of  mud  and  water. 

There  was  none  of  yesterdays  excitement  to  the  work. 
The  lowering  clouds  and  steady  rain  even  kept  us  from 
seeing  anything  exept  the  outline  of  the  surrounding  hills. 
So  we  slipped  and  slid  ever  the  wet  ground  with  our  loads 
of  rock  and  dirt  for  the  mts,  and  swore  at  the  war  and  the 
rain  and  the  world  in  general. 
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It  was  with  relief  tliat  we  started  moving  ahead,  deep 
into  the  country  that  had,  thirty  hours  before,  been  held 
by  the  German  troops.  Thru  Malancourt,  whose 
crumbling  ruins  were  dotted  by  concrete  pill  boxes  we 
moved.  Here  the  howitzers  had  set  up  to  fire  the  night 
before,  but  now  they  were  moving  out,  for  the  line  was 
going  ahead.  Here  also  was  the  first  aid  station,  where 
the  surgeons  in  deep  underground  shelters  worked  over 
the  stream  of  wounded  that  came  back  from  the  front.  A 
limp  red  cross  flag  and  a  ron  of  bodies,  stiffly  outlined 
under  the  soaking  blankets  marked  the  entrance  to  the 
dugout.  From  Malancourt  on  the  road  was  torn  by  great 
holes  made  by  shells  and  bombs,  but  the  sturdy  macadam^ 
three  or  four  feet  thick  with  crushed  stone,  was  not  entirely 
destroyed.  Battered  and  torn  as  it  was,  there  was  still  a 
roadbed  and  a  grade  to  work  on. 

The  work  that  day  was  varied  and  hard,  for  there  were 
other  things  for  the  Engineers  to  do  besides  the  road 
repairing.  Knee  deep  in  mud  and  water  we  added  our 
strength  to  that  of  the  straining  horses,  and  worried  the 
bogged  guns  to  solid  footing.  We  picked  ambulances  up 
by  main  force,  and  set  them  again  where  their  spinning 
wheels  could  grip  the  earth. 

Trucks  that  had  lost  their  way  in  the  darkness  and 
confusion  of  the  night  before  were  umloaded  and  forced 
back  on  the  road.  Thus  we  worked,  movinp*  slowly  aast 
the  former  reserve  trenches  of  the  Dutch,  where  shell  holes 
were  not  so  numerous,  toward  Cuisy  and  Septsarges,  and 
the  hill  crowing  the  ruins  of  Montfaucon.  We  slept  that 
night,  in  dripping  clothes  on  rain  soaked  fields,  where 
four  years  the  Kaiser's  forces  had  held  full  sway. 

The  Engineer  Train  moved  into  Septsarges  almost  at 
the  heels  of  the  retreating  Dutchmen.  In  fact,  they  entered 
the  town  while  the  doughboys  were  taking  the  ridges  on 
the  hills  just  above  the  ruins,  and  the  wagons  were  greeted 
with  a  few  bursts  of  machine  gun  fire.  They  had  no  sooner 
unhitched  than  the  German  batteries  opened  on  them^ 
killing  a  number  of  horses.  But  the  Train  stayed  in 
Septsarges  until  they  were  relieved  with  the  regiment. 
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Fox  holes. 

Where  ever  the  soldier  went  at  the  front,  his  first  job 
when  he  stopped  going  was  to  make  his  dug  out,  or  fox 
hole,  a  two  foot  deep  hole  big-  enough  to  hold  one  or  two 
men.  In  it  he  was  safe  from  everything  except  a  direct  hit 
from  a  shell.  The  Infantry  carry  small  shovels  for  intrench- 
ing, but  in  a  pinch  mess  kit  covers,  tin  hats,  bayonets,  or 
any  thing  can  be  used. 

The  most  favored  place  for  di^sfing  in  was  the 
sheltered  side  erf  a  road,  hill,  or  railway  cut.  During  an 
offensive,  every  embankment  that  had  a  side  sloping  away 
from  the  enemy  was  to  be  found  burrowed  full  of  holes^ 
and  littered  with  the  debris  left  by  the  fighting  men. 

Fox  holes  are  not  much  to  look  at,  and  are  often  wet 
and  muddy,  but  they  are  wonderfully  comfortable  and 
homelike  when  the  "big  boys*'  are  bursting  around. 
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Morning  came  with  a  fog,  thick  and  white,  that  settled 
in  tiny  beads  of  water  on  our  soaked  sholter  tents  and 
outli  ned  each  strand  of  barbed  wire  in  globes  of  moisture. 
But  the  kitchens  were  with  us,  so  we  had  hot  slum  and 
coffee;  hot  strong  black  army  coffee  that  tasted  (cold  and 
soaked  as  we  were)  as  nectar  must  have  tasted  to  the  gods. 
Then  we  started  ahead,  dropping  platoons  and  companys 
at  different  points  as  we  went,  thru  Cuosy  and  Septsarges, 
and  over  the  hills  again,  until  from  Malancourt  to 
Nantillois  the  road  over  which  the  ammunition  and  food 
and  all  other  supplies  for  two  divisions  must  pass,  was 
patrolled  and  kept  in  shape  by  the  Fourth  Engineers.  And 
here,  for  three  long  weeks  we  spent  most  of  our  time, 
tired  always,  and  often  cold  and  hungry,  but  doing  our 
part  to  help  the  advance. 

There  were  many  things  to  be  seen  in  the  fog  that 
morning.  Little  groups  of  stiffened  bodies,  some  in  kahki 
and  some  in  field  grey  showed  where  a  machine  gun  had 
made  its  final  stand.  A  shattered  cassion  with  the  horses 
and  their  riders  were  sodden  lumps  of  bloody  flesh  marked 
the  path  of  a  retreating  German  battery.  A  doughboy  sat 
in  a  fox-hole  with  his  gun  in  his  hnd,  his  face  face  dyed 
purple  by  the  action  of  poisonous  gases.  D  ebris  of  the 
fighting  armies  was  strewn  everywhere,  guns,  clothing, 
gas  masks,  ammunition,  signal  lights,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  things  used  by  the  armies. 

Platoons  and  companis  were  told  off  to  different  parts 
of  the  road,  as  the  regiment  went  ahead,  until,  we  were 
strung  out  from  Malancourt,  thru  Cuizy  and  Septsarges. 
to  the  ruine  of  Nantalois. 

Under  cover  of  the  fog  we  started  patching  the  shell 
holes  in  the  road.  A  few  shells  came  over,  but  the  reports 
were  muffled  by  the  mist,  and  we  could  not  see  where 
they  exploded. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  fog  thinned,  and  the  sun  broke 
thru  the  clouds.  The  sunshine  warmed  our  cold  hands, 
and  made  our  work  eassier. 

As  the  fog  cleared  the  German  artillery  started  firing 
in  earnest.    They  shelled  everything  in  sight,  but  the  road 
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NEAR  NANTILOIS. 

Keeping  the  road  open  between  Septsarges  and 
Nantilois  was  one  of  the  jobs  for  the  engineers,  and  it  was 
a  real  job.  The  German  guns  had  its  range  to  perfection, 
and  rarely  a  day  went  by  that  they  did  not  take  thein 
toll  men  or  trucks  or  horses.  Then  the  engineers  would 
be  called  on  to  remove  the  wreckage,  and  fill  the  shell 
holes. 

It  was  never  a  pleasant  job,  for  the  gunners  used  us 
for  targets  if  nothing  better  showed  up.  But  it  was  work 
that  had  to  be  done,  ever  though  a  part  of  the  day  was 
often  spent  lying  in  shell  holes  while  Heinie  lobbed  the 
big  ones  over. 
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seemed  to  be  their  special  target.  We  dove  into  shell  holes 
when  the  whizz  bangs  and  G.I.  cans  came  close.  There 
were  a  number  of  old  Heinie  dugouts  along  the  road  and 
if  the  firing  was  extra  heavy  we  got  into  them. 

We  worked  when  we  could,  for  Heinie  could  not  shell 
everything  at  once,  but  our  nerves  felt  the  strain,  and  we 
were  quick  to  dodge  when  the  hsells  came  close.  We  quit 
work  early  that  evening,  and  dug  funk  holes  for  sleeping 
quarters.  Two  feet  underground,  with  a  roof  made  from 
ammunition  boxes  and  stacked  with  dirt,  a  man  is  safe 
from  anything  except  a  direct  hit. 

"B''  Company  came  back  to  the  regiment  on  the  30th. 
They  had  been  fighting  and  living  with  the  infantry  since 
they  had  left  the  regiment  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd.  of 
September. 

Their  first  task  was  the  long  twenty  mile  night  hike  to 
Esnes,  a  wrecked  town  fairly  at  the  front  line.  While 
waiting  there  for  the  attack  one  of  the  men  hand  a 
remarkable  escape  from  death.  A  shell  burst  on  the  shed 
hi  which  he  was  sleeping  with  ten  men  of  other  branches 
of  the  service.  Four  of  them  were  killed,  and  six  others 
wounded,  but  the  Engineer  escaped  with  a  little  gas 
peisoning.  One  man,  Private  Williams,  was  wounded 
during  the  stay  at  Esnes. 

At  dusk  on  the  evening  "B"  Company  started  moving 
forward  with  the  doughboys,  carrying  bridges  to  snan  a 
stream  in  No  Mans  Land.  These  bridges  were  placed  in 
their  proper  places  by  midnight,  and  gaps  were  cut  in  the 
American  wire  for  the  rush. 

The  artillery  opened  at  the  expected  time,  but  Jerry's 
return  fire  was  heavier  than  that  to  which  the  rest  of  the 
regiment  was  exposed.  Under  cover  of  the  artillery  the 
Engineers,  with  doughboy  helpers,  started  forward  with 
their  bridges.  The  creek  proved  very  small,  after  seeting 
the  bridges  they  entinued  forward,  cutting  the  wire  as  they 
went.  The  covering  barrage  kept  the  Jerries  fire  down 
ahnost  completely,  no  Germans  were  seen  until  the  second 
line  was  reached.    Where  a  badly  frightened  observer  was 
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Feeding  tbe  Fire. 

The  Train  was  kept  buisy  taking  in  supplies  for  the 
men  and  guns.  And  it  was  no  cinch,  either,  to  keep 
pounding  the  roads  in  a  truck,  day  after  day,  while 
Heinies  heavies  duped  the  big  ones  around  the  road. 
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captured.  Then  the  use  of  hand  grenades  brought  up  a 
number  of  prisoners  from  the  dugfouts. 

The  first  real  opposition  was  encountered  at  the  third 
line  of  trenches.  For  a  few  minutes  the  Jerries  fought 
with  machine  guns  and  rifles,  but  a  rush  carried  the 
trenches  ,  and  captured  more  prisoners. 

The  Engineers  continued  to  advance  with  the 
doughboys  all  day,  often  deploymg  as  infantry.  Pvt. 
Mauser  was  killed  by  a  shell  and  a  number  of  others  were 
killed  or  wounded  by  shrapnel  or  machine  gun  fire. 

The  company  dined  on  German  supplies  and  slept 
during  the  night  in  German  dugouts. 

The  next  two  days  they  continued  with  the  infantry, 
generally  acting  as  support.  During  this  time  the  advance 
penetrated  deeply  into  the  German  lines.  Several  other 
men  were  wounded,  but  none  were  killed. 

After  three  days  of  this  work  they  wore  sont  back  to 
the  regiment,  and  started  working  on  the  road  with  the 
ohter  pick  and  shovel  stiffs. 

The  Engineers  did  some  things  besides  roadWork,  too. 
A  gang  from  "C"  Company,  headed  by  Cpl.  Manning, 
located  a  battery  of  88  calibre  guns,  abandoned  by  the 
German  gunners  when  they  started  their  retreat  for  the 
Rhine.  The  pick  and  shovel  stiffs  didnt  know  muck  about 
artillery,  but  they  had  the  gun  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
direction  of  the  German  lines,  so  they  started  a  war  of 
their  own.  The  gun  was  turned  around,  elevated  to  the 
limit,  and  the  amature  gunners  started  feeding  88  miUime- 
ier  shells  to  some  place  in  the  German  lines. 

Tho  third  day  the  battery  was  in  action  it  touched  a 
sore  spot  some  place  in  Heinle's  anatomy,  and  the  Dutch 
gunners  started  out  to  silence  it-  When  the  shells  began 
landing  too  close  the  amature  gunners  retreated,  and  just 
in  time,  for  the  next  shell  landed  fair  on  the  gun,  and 
wrecked  it  very  effectivoly.  That  ended  the  Fourth 
Engineer  Artillerymen,  at  any  rate  we  gave  some  shells 
to  Heinie  in  return  for  the  many  he  sent  us. 

It  was  that  evening  that  we  became  aware  of  an 
inexplamable  phenomen,  shells  coming  from  the  right  as 
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Dinner  for  Five. 

Meals  at  the  front  were  not  elaborate;  one  can  of 
"corned  willie"  with  a  few  boxes  of  hard  tack  and  a 
canteen  (A  water  would  often  be  a  dinner  for  five  hungry 
men. 

The  German  artillery  would  fire  at  any  sign  of  smoke, 
so  when  we  were  close  to  his  lines  we  ate  our  food  cold 
rather  than  take  the  chances  with  wizz-bangs  and  G.I. 
cans. 
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well  as  from  the  front.  Rumors  of  a  counter  attack,  that 
hand  smashed  our  flank  and  left  us  exposed  in  the  center 
were  mde  believable  by  this.  It  was  days  later  that  we 
learned  the  truth  ,that  on  the  other  side  (eastern  side)  of 
the  Meuse  River  there  had  been  no  advanco,  and  from 
there  Heinies  batteries  were  doing  what  they  could  to 
stop  us. 

The  days  dragged  by,  each  one  filled  with  work  and 
shells,  when  it  wias  clear  we  were  happy,  when  it  rained 
we  walked  with  water  sloshing  in  our  shoes,  and  went  to 
sleep  with  the  floors  of  our  dugouts  slimy  with  mud. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  spectacular  to  our  job, 
nothing  of  the  kind  that  the  newspaper  writers  love  to 
feature.  When  the  German  artillery  was  not  busy  (and 
our  guns  placed  and  active  now,  almost  always  hold  the 
upper  hand)  our  life  seemed  as  safe  and  eventlees  as  that 
of  a  section  gang  in  the  States.  But  the  shells  that  came 
over,  day  after  day,  were  claiming  their  toll.  A  single 
shell,  crashing  mto  the  midst  of  "B"  Company  and  killed 
Corporal  Fallon,  and  Privates  Biles  and  Douglas,  and 
sent  four  more  men  badly  wounded,  back  to  the  hospital. 
One  shell,  lighting  in  a  dugout,  mangled  the  two  "A" 
Company  men  sleeping  there  so  terribly  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  recognize  their  bodies  as  belongig  to  human 
beings. 

As  the  days,  slipped  by  our  work  on  the  roads  began 
to  show.  There  were  no  longer  hollows  of  mud  to  catch 
and  hold  the  trucks,  the  fox  holes,  dug  in  the  banks  at  the 
road  side  during  the  advance,  were  filled,  the  stone  walls 
of  the  little  ruined  towns  were  smashed  by  double  jacks 
to  make  the  surface.  The  trucks  that  had  been  hit  and 
abandoned  were  salvaged,  one  of  those,  taken  from  the 
roaside  near  Nantillois,  brought  a  teriffic  burst  of  shelling 
that  killed  a  number  of  Infantry  in  their  nearby  dugouts, 
but  did  not  injure  a  single  Engineer. 

As  the  road  became  better  other  jobs  were  found  for 
part  of  the  regiment.  "C'Company  went  scouting  for 
barbed  wire,  and  accumulated   a   large   amount   of  this 
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THE   M.   a  S.   RIDER. 

The  motor  cycle  riders  never  had  an  easy  job  while 
the  drives  were  on.  Day  and  night  they  were  on  the 
road,  hammering  along  with  their  messages  thru  the  rain 
and  mud  and  darkness. 

And  when  the  shells  were  falling  they  had  no  chance 
to  leave  the  road  and  drop  into  the  friendly  shelter  of 
some  shell  hole  or  ditch.  Their  job  called  for  them  to 
stick  to  their  machine  and  pray  that  no  whizzing  pieces 
oi  shrapnel  would  hit  them  as  they  rode. 
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Engineers  delight.  A  defense  line  was  drawn,  stretching 
thru  the  woods  along  the  Meuse,  and  then  over  the  bare, 
brown  hills  toward  Montfaucon,  and  two  companies  went 
to  work  on  it,  "E"  in  the  woods,  and  "C"  partly  in  the 
woods  and  partly  in  the  open. 

Its  not  a  sweet  job,  this  stringing  wire.  For  one  thing 
the  wire  is  heavy,  some  kinds  as  thick  as  a  lead  pencil, 
and  the  barbs  are  an  inch  long,  needle  pointed  lances, 
placed  at  half  inch  intervals.  A  man  must  do  most  of  his 
work  W;.th  his  back  bent,  weaving  his  spool  in  and  out  of 
the  entanglement,  and  the  full  spool  weighs  60  pounds. 
The  heavily  padded,  leather  faced  gloves  worn  for  the 
work  save  the  hands  a  great  deal,  but  do  not  offer 
complete  protection.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  days  work 
doesn't  bring  half  a  dozen  fresh  scratches  as  well  as 
ripping  clothes  to  pieces. 

That  is  wiring  at  its  best,  but  (in  the  words  of  Shakes- 
peare) it  aint  got  no  best.  The  Bois  de  Septsarges  was  a 
dense  tangle  of  small  trees,  a  wilderness  of  'maple, 
sapplings,  growing  so  close  together  that  their  leaves 
formed  a  complete  roof,  and  twined  with  long  sp.key 
shoots  of  wild  black  borries.  A  few  larger  trees  stood 
above  the  smaller  growth,  and  many  more  had  fallen  or 
been  torn  down  by  gun  fire,  adding  their  stout  limbs  and 
long  trunks  to  the  wildness  beneath.  The  ground  was 
soft  black  mould,  spongy  with  moisture.  There  had  been 
hot  fighting  in  those  woods  a  few  days  before,  and  in 
places  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  horrible  rancid  stench 
of  rotting  bodies. 

It  was  in  this  tangle  that  the  Engineers,  wet  almost 
constantly  by  the  rain  and  dripping  trees,  whipped  by 
branches  and  scratched  by  the  briars,  made  ther  share  of 
the  defense  line.  But  the  density  of  the  woods  proved  a 
shield  from  Heinies  sight,  hardly  a  shell  fell  near  the  gang, 
and  not  a  single  casualty  was  caused  while  the  compan.es 
were  in  the  woods. 

The  work  in  the  open  was  different.  There  were  none 
of  the  natural  difficulties  d  the  woods,  but  the  work  was 
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Reading  the  Daily  News. 

Cooties?  Sure  we  had  *em,  and  reading  our  shirts 
was  a  daily  job.  This  method  of  getting  rid  of  them  was 
known  as  a  finger  nail  barrage. 

Catching  cooties  that  way  never  got  all  of  them,  but 
it  kept  their  numbers  down  a  little,  and  gave  us  some 
chance  to  sleep  at  night. 
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all  in  plain  sight  of  the  Huns.  Daily  Heinie  did  his  best, 
with  H.E.'s  shrapnel  and  gas,  to  force  the  men  from  their 
work.  But  they  stuck  to  the  job,  until  the  line  of 
entanglements  and  the  trench  were  ready  for  defense  in 
case  a  German  counter  attack  should  drive  our  front  lines 
back. 

A  bomb  proof  for  Divisional  Headquarters  was  built  at 
Cuisy,  and  a  number  of  pumping  plants  and  watering 
stions  were  installed  i  ndifferent  towns.  Some  of  this  work 
was  done  in  very  advanced  positions,  at  times  within 
machine  gun  range  of  the  German  lines. 

The  great  news  d  Bulgaria's  complete  surrender  came 
in,  given  on  hastily  printed  slips  dropped  from  aeroplanes, 
and  following  th  s  we  had  newspapers,  telling  of  the 
Allied  drive,  that  was  sweeping  the  Germans  back  in 
Belgium  and  northern  France,  and  of  the  rowte  of  the 
Turks  in  Palestine.  We  know  the  war  lord's  empire  was 
crack  ng  to  pieces  under  the  blows  it  was  receiving.  The 
optimists  talked  of  peace  by  Christmas.  With  all  of  us  the 
possibilities  of  eating  real  grub  at  home  before  long 
intruded  on  our  meals  of  bully  beef  and  bread. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th.  of  October,  we  got  our 
orders  to*  pack  up  and  pull  out.  The  Division  was  relieved. 
Only  somebody  who  has  been  thru  an  offensive  knows 
what  being  relieved  means,  leaving  a  world  of  howling 
shells  and  roaring  guns,  of  shattered  houses  and  torn 
bodies,  of  fox-holes  and  cooties,  to  cctfne  to  a  toi>\Ti  where 
the  ho»uses  are  unhurt,  where  the  loudest  noise  is  the  call 
of  the  bugle,  where  a  man  is  sure  of  his  life  from  day  to 
day,  and  above  all,  where  theres  a  chance  to  bathe. 

Under  cover  of  the  night  we  left  our  camp  in  the  woods 
and  ruined,  towns,  and  hiked  out,  thru  Septsarges  and 
Cu  sy  Malancourt,  over  the  roads  that  had  been  kept  passa- 
ble at  the  expense  of  blood.  The  guns  flashed  their  yellow 
flames  thru  the  darkness,  lighting  up  the  scenes  we  knew 
so  well,  the  h  11  where  the  Dutch  plane  had  laid  ever  since 
the  second  day  of  the  drice;  the  German  trenches  and 
dugouts,  that  had  given  us  shelter  during  the  bombard- 

n* 
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Yankee  Graves  in  the  Argonne. 

There  were  no  long  prayers,  no  lines  of  mourners,  no 
flc«ral  offerings  for  the  graves  of  the  men  who  fell  in  the 
Argonne  Offensive.  They  were  burried  with  a  blanket  for 
a  shroud,  while  the  roaring  guns  played  the  funeral  dirge. 
The  graves  were  marked  with  wooden  crosses,  eadi  cme 
bearing  the  identification  tag  of  the  man  who  was  burried 
beneath  it. 
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ments;  the  little  new  grave  yard  with  its  stiff  wooden 
crosses.  As  we  swung  up  hill  304,  a  single  shell  shrieked 
across  the  sky,  and  burst  in  the  darkness  behind  us.  We 
did  not  know  it  then,  but  that  was  the  last  shell  of  the 
World  War  that  we  were  to  hear. 


■^F 
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THE  ARMISTICE. 

The  first  night  we  hiked  back  to  the  Fore-de-Hess 
where  we  had  camped  for  a  few  days  just  before  starting 
the  drive.  Everybody  was  dead  tired  when  the  camping 
place  was  finally  reached. 

The  next  day  one  of  the  real  tragedies  erf  the  war 
occurred.  The  regiment  was  resting  and  loafing  among 
the  ti  ees  killing  time  with  black  and  craps.  Chowcall  blew 
ar«d  tlie  troops  started  for  the  dinner  wagons  when  there 
came  thr  drone  of  a  bullet  followed  by  the  spat  erf  steel  on 
flesh  and  Sgt.  Comelions  O'Brian  of  D  company  fell, 
mortally  wounded  by  a  shot  thru  the  stomach.  He  died 
in  the  hospital  the  next  day.  The  bullet  that  killed  had 
come  a  long  way,  who  fired  it,  or  why,  has  never  been 
discovered. 

"Cockey"  O'Brian  was  a  good  soldier  and  a  real  man. 
He  was  mentioned  in  orders  for  gallantry  in  rescuing 
wounded  under  fire  near  Mantilois.  He  never  flinched 
from  a  task,  when  the  shells  were  falling  he  said  "Face 
'em  with  a  smile"  and  no  man  lived  up  to  his  maxim  better 
than  he  did. 

The  next  morning  the  hike  back  to  civilization  was 
resumed.  The  blanket  rolls  were  put  on  the  wagons,  and 
the  troops  walked  under  light  packs-  Everybody  was 
pretty  well  tired  out  by  the  long,  hard  hours  erf  work  on 
the  front,  so  the  trip  became  a  monotonius  process  of 
placing  one  foot  in  front  of  the  other  and  chewing  the 
rag  with  each  other  about  the  life  that  we  had  known 
before  the  war  started.  The  villages  and  country  we  saw 
were  duplicates  of  >^at  we  had  seen  a  hundred  times 
before,  so  nobody  wasted  mudi  breath  talking  about  the 
scenery. 
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Camps  were  made  that  night  in  a  woods,  the  regiment 
slept  on  the  ground  under  the  shelter  tents.  It  rained 
almost  all  night,  soaking  the  blankets  and  equipment. 

The  next  three  days  of  the  hike  were  similiar  to  the 
first.  A  drizzling  rain  fell  part  of  the  time,  and  we 
marched  in  moody  silence  with  the  water  dripping  from 
our  helmets,  and  splashing  on  our  shoes  and  leggings. 
When  the  sun  shown  the  column  would  wake  up,  and  sing 
the  old  march  ng  songs. 

"Hail,  Hail  the  gangs  all  here"  and  "Mary  Ann 
McArthy". 

At  last  the  hike  ended,  and  we  reached  our  billets,  the 
first  battalion,  headquarters  and  train  at  Vignot,  and  the 
second  battahon  at  Eauville.  The  billets  were  mostly  the 
French  bams  that  we  were  used  too,  but  they  were  dry 
and  some  of  them  had  stoves,  so  they  seemed 
regular  palaces  after  the  mud  and  water  at  the  front. 
"!E"  dompany  drew  an  old  brewery  at  the  outskirts  od 
Eauville.  It  had  been  used  as  a  billet  before,  and  became 
a  regular  home  for  the  members  of  the  company. 

Commercy,  a  rather  large  and  important  town,  was 
only  a  few  kilometres  distant  from  the  billets,  and  passes 
were  issued  so  everybody  could  have  a  chance  to  look  the 
town  over.  Of  course  some  erf  the  fellows  didn't  wait  for 
passes  but  sl^pped  into  the  town  on  their  own  hook. 

There  seemed  to  be  very  little  shortage  of  food  in  the 
town,  both  luxuries  and  necessities  were  easily  obtained 
there,  although  the  prices  were  high.  The  restaurants 
served  fair  meals  for  five  francs,  the  only  thing  necessary 
being  that  a  man  bring  his  own  bread.  Wine  was  poor 
in  quality  and  high  priced. 

The  eleventh  engineers  were  quarted  in  the  town. 
They  had  been  in  France  over  a  year,  most  of  the  time  at 
the  British  front.  We  swapped  a  good  many  yams  with 
them  about  the  different  battles.  A.Y.M.C.A.  canteen 
was  attached  to  them,  from  it  we  bought  chocolate  and 
other  luxuries. 

The  towns  of  Vignot  and  Eauville  were  smaller 
editions  of  Commercy.    Cheese,  butter  and  eggs  could  be 
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bought  there  at  fairly  reasonable  prices,  so  we  had  some 
variations  of  the  army  diet.  There  was  a  really  beautiful 
church  in  Eauville,  and  a  fine  Hotel  de  Ville  in  the  same 
town,  but  the  rest  of  the  buildings  were  the  common 
type  of  time  worn  stone  houses  that  were  familiar  to  us. 

Ths  first  week  was  spent  in  cleaning  up  and  resting. 
Almost  everbody  was  fairly  alive  with  cooties,  so  we  did 
some  great  boiling  ups  and  washing.  Most  of  us  had  our 
hair  cut  off  pretty  shoirt  too,  for  that  left  less  room  for  the 
pests  to  hide  in.  A  bath  house  in  Vignot  was  put  in 
operation  and  we  had  hot  showers.  These  efforts  got  the 
cootes  under  control  again,  but  as  soon  as  we  left  the 
bath  they  came  back  stronger  that  ever. 

After  we  had  rested  and  cleaned  up  we  started  to  work 
again.  Some  drilling  was  done,  but  the  most  of  the  time 
was  spent  in  building  rifle  ranges  and  targets.  We  had 
one  satisfaction  in  building  these  ranges  that  was  the  fact 
that  if  we  spent  as  much  time  in  the  coming  six  months 
building  ranges  as  we  had  in  the  past  we  could  have 
France  all  built  up  for  target  practice,  and  they  couldn'nt 
work  us  at  it  any  longer. 

Turkey,  beaten  oh  two  fronts,  threw  up  the  sponge. 
Austria  and  Germany  were  open  to  attack  in  the  rear  now, 
as  well  as  giving  away  on  the  western  front.  The  big 
question  was  whether  the  winter  campaign  could  force 
the  Central  powers  to  surrender  before  Christmas  or  not. 
The  Italians  decided  the  question.  In  a  furious  attack  they 
hurled  the  already  demoralized  Austrian  troops  behind 
their  own  frontier,  A  revolution  flared  up  in  Hungary,  and 
Austria  went  out  of  the  war.  Germany  was  alone. 
Whatever  happened  the  Ehitch  could  not  hold  much 
longer. 

On  November  4th  the  regiment  marched  in  review 
before  General  Hershey,  carrying  full  packs  for  field 
service.  General  Hershey  had  just  taken  General 
Cameron's  place  as  commander  of  the  Fourth  Division, 
and  this  was  our  first  introduction  to  him. 

Some  of  the  men  got  furloughs  while  we  were  here, 
and  went  to  various  towns  in  France  such  as  Aix-le-Baines 
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and  Grenoble.  All  their  expense  were  paid  by  the 
government  when  they  came  back  to  the  regiment  they 
reported  having  a  fine  time.  The  rest  of  us  expected  these 
il'urloghs,  but  moving  orders  came,  smd  all  leaves  were 
called  off. 

On  the  5th  of  November  new  clothes  and  equipment 
were  issued  in  the  place  of  all  worn  articles,  and  our  gas 
masks  were  inspected. 

The  next  morning  we  loaded  into  French  trucks  and 
started  out  for  the  war  again.  We  rode  almost  all  day 
then  left  the  trucks  to  hike  to  our  camp.  The  camp  proved 
to  be  a  series  of  wooden  barracks  on  the  wooded  hills 
near  the  little  town  of  Ramacourt.  We  were  crowded  of 
course,  but  it  was  raining  again  and  we  were  thankful 
for  a  roof.  Experience  had  taught  us  that  a  dry  sleeping 
place  near  the  front  was  a  luxury. 

For  one  day  we  loafed  there,  the  next  we  hiked  thru 
the  town  to  a  hill  on  the  other  side.  Here  we  formed  a 
hollow  square,  and  stood  at  attention  while  the  General 
p'nned  a  D.S.C.  on  Private  Wilcox  of  C  company.  He  had 
rescued  Lieutenant  Cook  from  Villa  Savoy  under  heavy 
shell  fire  during  the  Vesle  campaign.  His  assistant  in  the 
deed,  Coporal  Bates,  was  kdled  in  the  attempt. 

That  night  a  Frog  soldier  rode  thru  the  town 
shrieking  wildly  "Fini  le  Guerre".  He  was  very  drunk. 
And  the  French  speakers  could  get  from  him  no  news 
except  that  the  war  had  ended.  All  but  the  skeptics  were 
incHned  to  believe  him,  but  distant  guns  roared  all  night 
long,  proving  that  the  fighting  was  not  yet  over. 

The  next  day  we  got  news  papers  from  the  American 
Red  Cross,  telling  that  the  German  Commission  had 
started  to  Paris  to  arrange  terms  for  the  Armist^ve. 

If  they  signed  the  war  would  be  over  before  we  got 
to  the  front  again. 

For  some  reason  we  never  went  to  the  front  from 
the  position.  On  November  9th  we  loaded  into  the  trucks 
again  and  started  back  over  the  roads  we  travelled  a  few 
days  before.  It  was  some  ride,  the  drivers  were  Chinks 
called  animites  because    tiiey    came    from    the    French 
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Aisiatic  provinces  of  Amman.  Beyond  any  question  they 
were  the  worst  drivers  in  the  world.  They  ran  trucks 
ott  the  road  and  into  ditches,  they  would  stop  the  convc»y 
an  hour  while  they  smoked  their  pipes  of  some  kind  of 
evil  smelling  dope.  Along  level  stretches  of  road  they  ran 
like  snals  but  down  hill  they  opened  the  motors  wide 
open  and  swung  around  corners  on  two  wheels  like  the 
race  track  drivers. 

We  were  all  fi:lad  when  the  journey  was  over,  and  we 
billeted  long  after  dark,  in  the  towns  of  Void  and  Sorcy, 
near  Commercy. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Nov.  Ilth  we  started  for  the 
front  again.  The  papers  said  that  the  fighting  would 
cease  at  eleven  o'clock  if  the  armistice  was  signed.  As  we 
hiked  we  wondered  if  we  were  going  into  another  battle^ 
or  if  the  world  war  would  end  before  we  ate  dinner.  The 
booming  oi  the  guns  was  verv  loud  that  morning.  About 
9  o'clock  we  went  thru  a  little  village  where  a  number  of 
Italian  soldiers  were  quartered  (fine  looking  men  they 
were  too)  and  they  yelled  to  us  that  the  armistice  had  been 
signed,  but  the  guns  kept  roaring,  so  we  did  not  whether 
to  believe  it  or  not. 

By  ten  thirty  everybody  was  asking  the  time,  an 
ambulance  driver  passed  us,  and  said  that  it  had  been 
signed  but  we  were  doughtful  we  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
the  guns  were  thru  shooting  before  we  celebrated. 

The  hands  of  the  watches  crept  towards  Eleven,  and  the 
firing  grew  heavier.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  guns  in  the 
world  were  taking  a  final  shot. 

Eleven  clock  and  the  firing  of  the  guns  stopped  as  if 
cut  off  by  knife.  One  moment  the  air  vibrated  to  the 
roaring  batteries  —  the  next  evry  thing  was  quiet. 

We  cheered  a  little  and  sang  some  songs,  that  was  the 
only  celebration.  The  great  battle  that  would  have 
captured  Metz  and  cut  the  German  Armies  in  two  would 
never  be  fought.  We  had  seen  our  last  of  shells  and 
fighting  —  the  War  was  over. 

The  cities  celebrated  the  armistice  with  parades  and 
dances  and  banquets.    At  the  front  it  meant  the  sudden 
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change  from  danger  to  safety,  but  with  us  it  brought  no 
change  exept  the  knowledge  that  the  war  was  over.  We 
kept  on  the  hike  just  the  same  as  before  and  our  armistice 
day  dinner  was  beans  and  punk  and  coffee. 

The  war  was  ended,  but  we  were  still  soldiers,  as 
much  subject  to  orders  as  we  had  been  before.  The  march 
was  continued  aerost  a  country  scarred  and  battered  by 
war,  and  we  camped  that  night  in  the  ruined  villge  of 
Xivray  where  the  old  front  line  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  had 
been  before  Sept.  12th. 

When  night  came  we  realized  that  the  war  was  over, 
that  there  would  be  no  more  planes  to  swoop  over  us  and 
drop  bombs  at  the  first  sign  of  a  light.  So  we  celebrated 
with  camp  fires,  the  first  time  we  had  dared  to  have  an 
out  —  of  —  doors  fire  since  we  came  accrost.  Around 
the  fire  we  talked  about  many  things,  but  mostly  of  going 
back  to  the  states.  Some  guys  even  sang  "Home  Sweet 
Home"  the  first  time  the  song  had  been  heard  since  the 
regiment  had  been  formed. 

The  real  celebration  was  put  on  by  the  units  that  found 
stores  of  flares  lights  and  signal  rockets.  For  hours  the 
sky  was  lit  up  with  red  and  green  lights  and  great  soaring 
streaks  of  flame  from  the  rodets.  These  things  were  built 
for  war,  but  they  were  certainly  a  success  when  it  came  to 
celebrating  peace. 

That  night  the  transport  joined  the  regiment  again. 
They  had  spent  a  week  of  steady  moving  on  the  road, 
moving  by  20  mile  jumps  to  the  Argonne  front,  getting  as 
far  as  the  ruins  of  Nantilos.  Here  they  had  been  turned 
back  towards  the  regiment  again,  and  had  spent  the  rest 
of  the  time  in  catching  up  with  us. 

The  next  morning  we  hiked  back  over  the  road  we  had 
covered  the  day  before  and  billeted  in  the  towns  of 
Gironville  and  Fremerville.  The  weather  was  very  cold, 
and  the  billets  were  poor.  Most  of  them  being  unheated 
bams,  but  we  did  not  care  much,  the  war  was  over  and 
rumor  said  that  the  Fourth  Division  would  be  the  first  to 
return  to  America. 
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Ruins. 

When  we  marched  acrost  the  ruined  part  of  France  on 
our  way  to  Germany  we  saw  many  sights  like  this  one; 
buildings  of  all  kinds,  and  even  the  graveyards  torn  and 
shattered  by  high-explosive  shells. 

The  march  brought  out  strongly  the  contrast  between 
ruined  France  and  un-injured  Germany. 
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But  our  hopes  were  shattered.  The  news  soon  spread 
that  the  Fourth  Division  was  to  be  part  of  army  to 
occuppy  German  territory  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice^ 
and  this  was  officially  confirmed  in  a  few  days. 

We  put  on  our  first  service  stripe,  not  even  the  worst 
pessiment  expected  to  put  on  his  second.  New  clothes 
and  shoes  were  issued  and  we  got  ready  for  the  coming 
hike. 

On  November  20  the  march  started.  B  company  with 
the  artillery  column  C  company  as  an  advance  guard  for 
the  8th  Brigade,  inspecting  roads  and  bridges.  E  company 
with  the  7th  Brigade,  and  the  balance  of  the  regiment  with 
the  8th  Brigade.  On  the  entire  hike  we  carried  a  pack 
consisting  of  a  blanket,  shelter  half,  slicker,  iron  rations 
and  toilet  articles,  as  well  as  our  guns  and  ammunition. 
We  wore  our  overcoats  and  carried  our  helmets  and  gas 
masks.  The  rest  of  our  equipment  was  carried  by  trudcs^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  few  days  of  the  h  ke. 

Physical  inspections  were  held  before  the  march 
started,  all  men  who  were  unable  to  make  the  trip  were 
sent  back  to  other  organizations.  Strict  orders  for 
conduct  on  the  match  were  issued.  Nobody  was  to  be 
allowed  to  fall  out,  and  we  were  to  keep  up  our 
appearances  to  the  best  at  all  times. 

The  first  day  of  the  hike  were  not  bad.  We  camped 
that  night  in  the  town  of  Wionville.  This  town  was  in  the 
old  St.  Mhiel  salient  and  was  entirely  ruined,  so  we  slept 
under  our  shelter  tents.  Signs  and  inscriptions  in  the 
town  were  in  German,  at  one  comer  a  sign  pointing 
down  the  road  read  Nach  Paris.  The  Salvation  Army 
had  a  station  in  the  town,  there  we  got  doughnuts  and 
hot  chocolate.  That  night  we  made  camp  fires  from  the 
wreckage  that  was  strown  around  the  town,  some  piles  of 
wicker-shell  holders  left  by  the  Germans  were  found,  and 
these  made  excellent  fire  wood. 

The  next  days  hike  was  the  worst  we  ever  had.  Twenty 
six  miles  we  covered  that  day,  most  of  it  over  country  that 
had  been  wrecked  during  the  war.  The  straps  on  our 
packs  dug  deep  into  our  shoulder  blades  and  the  cooties 
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made  our  life  miserable.  By  evening  we  were  thru  the 
devasted  regions  and  had  reached  the  part  of  France  that 
had  been  under  German  control  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  * 

We  were  dog  tired  then  we  got  in,  and  a  good  many 
of  the  fellows  had  blistered  feet.  Nevertheless  there  were 
many  things  to  interest  us.  The  homes  were  decorated 
with  the  flags  of  the  allied  nations,  most  of  them  evidently 
home  made.  Some  of  the  American  flags  were  very  crude 
looking,  the  stripes  were  too  broad,  and  very  few  of  them 
had  the  right  number  of  stars.  The  children  were  afraid 
of  us,  and  if  we  spake  to  them  they  almost  always 
answered  in  Geranm. 

The  next  days  hike  took  us  acrost  the  French  border 
into  Alsace  and  Lorraine  the  road  passed  within  about 
20  kilometrs  of  Metz.  We  passed  then  famous  Briey  Iron 
District,  the  heart  of  the  European  Iron  and  Steel  industry. 
The  houses  were  gaily  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting. 
Many  of  the  towns  had  hurriedly  built  arches  covered 
with  evergreen  and  pictures  of  various  allied  heroes. 

For  a  considerable  distance  the  towns  were  built  so 
close  together  that  one  lapped  over  into  the  other  with  no 
space  between  then. 

Everybody  had  good  billets  that  night,  for  this  had 
been  a  reserve  district  fo  the  German  soldiers,  and  many 
of  the  larger  houses  had  been  used  for  housing  them 
during  the  padt  four  years. 

The  retreating  Germans  had  thrown  away  a  lot  of 
their  equipment  during  their  retreat  thru  this  country,  and 
the  kids  had  salvaged  it.  They  had  everything  from  a  belt 
buckle  to  a  steam  roller  to  sell.  They  cHered  to  sell  us 
Luger  pistols  for  10  francs  or  eagle  decorated  helmets  for 
20,  but  most  of  us  passed  up  these  bargains  because  we 
had  enough  to  carry  as  it  was. 

Food  was  rather  cheap  here.  Jam  cost  much  less  than 
it  did  in  France  and  saur  kraut  was  plentiful.  This  was 
a  god-send  to  us  because  there  was  trouble  getting: 
rations,  and  there  was  none  too  much  food  at  the  kitchens. 
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In  these  towns  we  had  our  first  experience  with  marks 
and  pfenn  gs.  At  first  the  rate  of  exchange  was  one  mark 
to  a  franc  and  25  centimes,  but  before  long  we  got  wise 
to  this,  and  made  them  give  us  the  current  rate  of  140 
marks  for  100  francs. 

Our  march  the  following  day  took  us  almost  to 
Luxembourg!!  border.  The  main  body  of  the  regiment 
camped  at  Soetrich,  B  company  at  Daspitch  and  E 
company  at  Garsh.  For  two  days  we  were  allowed  to  rest 
and  clean  up,  then  a  drill  schedule  was  posted  and  we 
started  the  monotonios  routine  of  squads  east  and  west. 

All  drills  were  called  off  for  Thanksgiving  day,  and  we 
celebrated  as  best  as  we  could.  The  mess  sargeants 
bought  a  few  luxuries  for  the  dinner  and  that  helped  some. 
The  dinner  hardly  compared  with  the  ooie  we  had  eaten 
in  Vancouver  the  year  before,  but  we  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  we  had  put  in  a  big  year  since  that 
Thanksgivi-ng  Day  by  the  old  Columbia. 

On  Monday  December  2nd  we  took  up  the  hike  again. 
The  first  days  march  took  us  into  Luxembourg,  and  the 
next  morning  we  crossed  over  the  Moselle  and  arrived  in 
Germany.  Our  reception  in  Germany  was  different  from 
what  we  had  expected.  Most  of  us  looked  forward  to  black 
looks  and  curses  or  pssible  hidden  machine  guns  and 
ambushes.  Instead  the  population  greeted  us  as  calmly 
as  if  invading  armies  of  Amer  cans  were  part  of  their  every 
day  life.  Of  course  some  cS.  the  Jerries  looked  their  hatred 
at  us,  but  for  the  most  part  they  were  quiet  or  even 
friendly.  We  were  b.lleted  in  their  houses  at  night  and 
they  showed  us  every  possible  attention.  Billeting  orders 
called  for  everybody  to  be  supplied  with  hot  water  for 
washing  and  shaving,  as  well  as  straw  for  a  bed,  so  we 
slept  well. 

There  seemed  to  be  plenty  of  food  of  certains  kinds  in 
Germany.  We  got  feeds  from  the  houses  almost  every 
night,  hot  cakes  boiled  potatoes  and  sauer  kraut  were  on 
the  menu  and  some  times  they  had  jam  butter  and  black 
bread  as  well.  Fats  and  grease  were  very  scarse,  so  we 
had  to  furnish  the  grease  for  frying  the  hot  cakes.    The 
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Oaing  Ahead. 

The  teamsters  have  their  hardest  jot)  when  the  roads 
are  cut  to  pieces  by  traffic  and  shell  f.re,  and  the  rain 
turns  every  foot  of  ground  into  a  mud-puddle.  They  keep 
going  ahead  thru  mud  and  slush  and  water,  but  how  they 
do  it  only  God  and  the  teamsters  know. 
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EHitch  were  strong  for  corned  willie;  as  a  rule  we  could 
trade  a  slice  of  this  "soldiers  delight"  for  all  the  potatoes 
and  sauer  kraut  a  man  could  eat. 

Soap,  chocolate,   and   grease   were   the  things  they 
wanted  most  of  course  we  had  no  chocolate  to  trade  (most  \ 
of  us  didn'nt  see  any  on  the  whole  hike)  but  we  could  get 
soap,  so  we  did  a  thriving  business  in  this  commodity. 

Souvenirs  of  all   kinds,   as  well   as   grub,   came   in  ; 
exchange  for  the  little  cakes  of    issue    hand    soaps    that 
we  got. 

The  roads  were  bad  most  of  the  time  on  the  march^ 
in  places  we  had  to  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wagons  and 
shove  then  up  hill.  When  it  rained  the  roads  were  churned 
into  channels  of  soupy  mud  ankls  deep  or  worse.  The 
bad  roads  made  the  trasportation  of  food  and  forage  a 
diffucult  matter  too,  so  tiie  meals  we  got  from  the  dutch 
was  almost  a  necessity  as  well  as  a  luxury. 

Forage  was  obtained  by  requisition  on  the  in-  i 
habitants  of  the  country  so  the  horses  were  never  hungry.  / 
But  no  matter  how  bad  tiie  hike  when  we  reached  the  ) 
billets  everybody  cleaned  his  clothes  and  equipment  and  ) 
shoes.  The  wagons  and  harness  had  to  be  cleaned  every 
night  too. 

As  we  went  farther  into  Germany  we  began  to  see  the 
picturesque,  beautiful  scenes  that  had  made  the  country 
so  attractive  to  the  tourists  before  the  war.  The  valley  oi 
the  Moselle  River  was  the  principle  attraction.  The  river 
wound  its  course  between  steep  hills  where  every  patch 
erf  ground,  except  the  solid  rock,  was  covered  with  grape 
mines.  On  the  peaks  of  the  hills  there  were  moss  covered 
ruins  of  castles,  long  stretches  of  walls  and  high  sheltered 
towers.  The  inhabitants  said  these  castles  had  been 
destroyed  by  Napoleon  the  Great  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  Century  but  most  of  them  looked  as  if  the  work  of 
destruction  had  been  done  long  before  that. 

The  Moselle  Valley  was  a  well  known  summer  resort 
before  the  war,  so  the  towns  were  a  strange  mixture  erf 
ancient  and  modern  buildings,  steep  roofed  time  worn 
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stone  houses  of  the  16th  Century,  and  modern  plate  glass 
and  brick  hotels  stood  side  by  side. 

Some  of  the  towns  still  had  parts  of  the  old  walls  and 
towers  that  had  been  the  defense  in  the  days  oi  spears 
and  bows  and  arrows. 

We  left  the  Moselle  a  number  of  times  to  take  short 
cuts,  over  spurs  of  the  hills,  but  almost  every  day  part  of 
the  time  was  spent  in  marching  along  the  river  banks.  In 
the  towns  were  we  were  billeted  some  of  the  fellows  were 
lucky  enough  to  get  feather  beds.  The  Moselle  wine  was 
much  better  to  drink  than  the  sour  vinigar  blink  that  we 
got  in  France  and  it  had  more  kick,  so  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  the  troopers  to  take  on  a  bigger  load  than 
they  could  carry. 

But  the  thing  that  beat  us  was  the  treatment  that  we 
got  from  the  German  civilians.  Most  of  them  acted  as 
2  we  were  welcome  saviors  of  their  country,  rather  than 
invaders  who  had  licked  their  armies  and  destroyed  thir 
dreams  of  world  conquest.  We  met  a  good  many  men 
just  discharged  from  the  German  Army,  and  they  went 
lanxions  to  tdl  us  how  much  they  hated  the  Kaiser  and 
the  war.  For  a  bribe  of  a  cigarette  we  could  get  a  former 
machine  gunner  or  artillery  man  to  say  "Damn  the  Kaiser" 
or  "To  Hell  with  the  Crown  Prince"  but  most  of  them  had 
a  good  deal  of  respect  for  Hindenburg. 

Of  course  the  way  they  treated  us  was  policy  on  their 
part,  partly  to  make  things  more  pleasent  for  them  and 
partly  to  influence  the  peace  treaty,  but  it  certainly  made 
a  tough  old  hike  a  lot  pleasanter. 

The  long  pontoon  bridge  over  the  river  at  Trier  went 
to  pieces  under  the  traffic,  and  details  from  the  ree^iment 
had  to  almost  rebuild  it  before  it  was  safe  for  troops. 

It  was  a  long  hard  trip  but  it  last  the  regiment  reached 
Dungenheim  the  town  where  the  headquarters  was  to 
stay.  The  detached  companies  were  relieved  from  their 
duties  with  the  other  column  and  came  into  town  shortly 
after  the  others  arrived  and  our  long  hike  was  over. 
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We  had  put  in  17  days  of  steady  hiking,  dten  on  light 
rations  and  had  covered  230  miles,  carrying  packs  and 
often  marching  in  the  rain  and  on  muddy  roads.  It  was 
an  honor  to  march  into  Germany  with  the  Army  of 
Occupation  but  there  was  alot  of  hard  work  connected 
with  the  honor. 
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Codiem« 

Cochem  is  the  most  beautiful  town  on  the  Moselle 
River. 

Very  few  of  the  Fourth  were  stationed  there,  but  most 
of  us  were  in  the  town  at  some  time  or  an  other. 


«        <•         tr    ^'-     r     ' \ 
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GERMANY. 

Dungenheim  was  a  poor  little  collection  ctf  stone  and 
brick  houses  and  muddy  roads,  located  on  the  hights 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  Rivers,  about  30  miles 
south  west  of  Coblenz.  A  and  B  Companies  were  sent  to 
Umersbach,  a  still  smaller  town  about  three  kilometers 
away,  and  billited  there;  the  rest  d  the  regiment  filled  the 
houses  and  bams  of  EHingenheim  full  to  over  flowing. 

After  a  few  days  rest  we  started  to  clean  up  the  towns. 
Dumps  were  made  of  all  kinds  of  trash,  and  the  mud  was 
shoveled  off  the  streets.  The  weather  was  bad,  it  rained 
often,  and  a  cold  wind  made  our  out  of  doors  work  un- 
pleasent  to  say  the  least.  Our  shoes  were  badly  worn  by 
the  hike,  and  our  feet  were  often  numb  with  the  cold. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  first  snow  of  the  season  fell,  so 
we  had  an  old  fashoned  "White  Christmas".  The  German 
families  had  trees  decorated  with  tinsel  and  bright  colored 
glass  ornements,  and  we  joined  in  thier  festivities.  The 
mess  kitchens  all  had  special  dinners,  and  the  Red  Cross 
and  Y.M.C.A.  sent  us  chocolate  and  cigars.  It  seemed  odd 
to  be  celebrating  Christmas  in  Germany,  never  the  less  we 
enjoyed  the  day. 

The  snow  that  fell  froze  on  the  roads,  so  the  next  few 
days  we  had  to  work  to  get  it  off,  so  that  the  trucks  could 
get  in  with  the  rations. 

On  Newyears  Day  we  were  paid  for  the  month  oi  No- 
vember, and  c*n  the  7th  of  January  we  got  Decembers  pay^ 
in  marks  at  the  rate  of  150  marks  for  100  francs-  That 
made  beaucou  money  for  us,  but  there  was  no  place  to 
spend  it.  (Orders  had  been  issued  forbidding  the  purchase 
erf  food  from  Germans.)    Of  course  some  erf  our  money 
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went  to  the  wine  shops,  but  a  man  had  to  be  an  expert  to 
drink  up  ten  marks  worth  of  the  stuff  that  they  sold  in  one 
evening.: 

Then  the  souvenier  market  was  discovered,  and  we 
had  the  chance  to  buy  anything  from  a  match  box  to  the 
helmet  that  the  Crown  Prince  wore  at  Verdune.  At  first 
an  iron  cross  cost  from  50  francs  up,  and  the  supply  was 
small,  but  this  state  cA  affair  did  not  last  long.  The 
factories  begain  to  work  over  time,  and  the  country 
swarmed  with  peddlers  Selling  souveners  of  all  kinds. 
Over  supply  sent  the  prices  down,  until  an  iron  cross 
could  be  purchased  for  10  marks,  or  a  Gott  Mit  Uns  belt 
buckle  for  3  marks. 

After  we  had  all  the  German  stuff  that  we  wanted  they 
started  making  "American"  goods,  silver  rings  with  the 
American  colors,  fancy  watch  fobs,  divisional  insigna,  and 
dozens  of  otner  faEncy  nick  nacks. 

The  only  thing  that  was  hard  to  get  was  the  German 
silver  money.  Almost  every  German  had  a  few  pieces  of 
it  hidden  someplace,  but  ii  took  a  lot  of  talking  to  gti  them 
to  sell.  At  first  it  took  two  marks  in  paper  to  buy  one 
in  silver,  but  as  the  paper  money  went  down  in  value  the 
silver  went  up,  until  it  was  changing  hands  at  the  rate  of 
four  or  five  to  one; 

The  stay  of  the  regiment  in  EHingenheim  was  not  long. 
for  the  roads  in  the  Divisional  Area  begain  to  go  to  pieces, 
and  we  were  given  the  job  d  lixing  them  up  again.  The 
companies  were  scattered  thru  the  area  in  order  to  be  close 
to  their  work.  The  first  battalion  moved  down  to  the 
Moselle  River,  A  Company  going  to  Ediger,  B  to  the 
towns  of  Bruttig  and  Beilstein,  and  C  to  Tries.  The  second 
battalion  stayed  on  the  hills>  D  Company  at  Gamilen,  E 
in  Umersbach,  and  F,  Headquarters,  and  the  Train  in 
EHingenheim. 

Spread  out  in  this  way  there  was  room  for  everybody, 
and  the  lucky  birds  drew  feather  beds. 

The  weather  contunied  bad,  with  rain  or  snow  almost 
every  day,  but  at  night  we  had  warm  rooms  to  go  to,  and 
a  chance  to  dry  our  cloths.    New  shoes  were  issued,  and 
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the  German  fraus  or   fraulines    did    our    washing    (we 
furnished  the  soap.) 

Then  came  the  big  event,  the  installing  of  bath  houses 
and  delouser.  We  lined  up  by  companies  to  get  our  baths, 
and  then  put  everything  we  owned  except  our  rifles  thru 
the  live  steam.  Some  times  it  took  two  or  three  trips  to 
get  rid  of  the  cooties,  but  withen  a  few  weeks  the 
combination  of  hot  steam  with  soap  and  water  was  too 
much  for  the  pests,  and  we  were  cootieless  at  last.  And 
only  a  man  who  has  spent  three  months  reading  his  shirt 
knows  the  joy  of  bemg  without  these  small  but  important 
insects. 

The  roads  were  in  bad  shape,  and  the  job  ol  keeping  } 
them  passable  was  not  an  easy  one.  Before  long  a  number  / 
of  Germans  were  put  to  work  under  the  dirrection  of  the 
engineers,    and    then    "hearding    Heinies"     became     a 
popular  job. 

Some  of  the  trucks  that  Germany  gave  to  the  Allies 
under  the  terms  of  the  Armestice  were  turned  over  to  the  , 
regiment,  and  we  used  them  for  carrying  crushed  rock  and  ( 
sand.  These  ti*ucks  were  heavy,  noisy,  iron  tired  things, 
cranky  and  rather  hard  to  handle  but  they  could  be  used 
as  long  as  the  roads  were  fit  fOiT  them.  On  frozen  ground 
or  snow  they  could  not  move  at  all. 

As  more  Germans  were  put  to  wca*k  on  the  roads  we 
were  given  other  jobs,  mess  halls  were  built  where  ever  , 
they  were  needed,  target  ranges  were  laid  out,  and  bath  ! 
houses  were  built.  Men  from  the  regiment  were  put  in 
charge  of  lumber  yards  and  stone  quarrys,  so  before 
long  every  small  town  in  the  Divisional  Area  had  a  small 
detachement  of  Engineers  quartered  in  it. 

The  trucks  of  the  train  were  kept  buisy  carrying 
supplies  and  building  material;  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
one  of  them  to  cover  a  hundred  kilometers  or  more  in  a 
days  run.  A'lthough  the  roads  were  in  bad  shape  there 
were  few  accidents,  and  the  engineers  were  never  to  blame 
for  those  that  did  happen. 

During  the  month  of  January  the  commisary  opened 
sales  rooms  and  the  companies  started  canteens.      After 
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Brnttig  and  BeilsteiiL 

B  Company  spent  about  three  months  in  the  towns  ol 
Bnittig  and  Beilstein,  on  the  Moselle  River. 

Both  towns  were  very  old,  on  the  hill  above  Beilstein 
there  was  the  ruins  of  a  castle  that  had  been  built  long 
before  Columbus  discovered  America. 
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that  we  could  get  milk  and  jam  and  tailor  made  smokes, 
and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  stuff  that  had  been  hard  to  get 
during  the  past  six  months. 

E  Company  left  Umersbach  in  Febuary,  and  moved  to 
the  town  of  Adeneau.  They  had  the  work  of  builaing 
barracks  and  other  construction  work. 

But  life  in  Germany  did  not  consist  entirely  of  work. 
There  were  trips  to  Coblenz  and  other  places,  rides  on 
the  Rhine,  shows  put  on  by  troups  of  soldier  actors, 
baseball,  football,  and  basketball  games,  boxing  contests 
and  wrestling  matches,  and  "company  blowouts". 

To  make  a  company  blowout,  a  company  would  raise 
as  much  money  as  possible  by  subscription  among  it's 
members,  and  then,  having  invested  the  francs  in  grub, 
they  would  invite  the  rest  of  the  regiment  to  a  real  feed. 
These  feeds  had  all  the  grub  from  soup  to  nuts,  and  the 
company  giving  one  could  be  usre  of  a  full  house. 

Some  of  the  companies  put  on  street  parades  along 
with  the  dinners;  these  parades  helped  to  show  the 
Heinies  what  we  thought  of  their  war  and  their  Kaiser. 
Some  of  the  Jerries  almost  frothed  at  the  mouth  at  the 
sight  of  some  of  the  floats,  but  they  couldent  do  anything 
except  look  mad. 

On  March  18th.  the  regiment  marched  with  the  rest 
of  the  Division  to  be  revewied  by  General  Perishing.  It 
was  a  long  like  for  some  of  the  companies,  and  we  had 
to  camp  at  night  in  our  pup  tents.  There  was  a  snow 
storm  on  the  night  before  the  review. 

General  Perishing  thanked  the  division  for  its  work  in 
France.  He  also  said  that  we  would  go  back  to  the 
states  before  long,  which  was  welcome  news  to  us. 

The  Rainbow  Division  went  back  to  the  States  in 
April,  and  the  Fourth  Division  was  sent  to  take  over 
their  area. 

The  headquarters  of  the  engineers  in  the  new  area 
was  the  town  of  Mayschoss,  on  the  Ahr  River.  Mayschoss 
was  larger  than  Diingenheim,  and  had  better  billets. 
There  were  barracks  and  cook  shacks  left  there  by  the 
Rainbows;  these    buildings  could   be  used  after  toeing 
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When  the  Occupation  Army  Comes  Home. 

The  b  g  news  has  been  received,  we  are  going  bade 
to  the  States  "Toot  Sweet".  And  when  we  gti  there  we 
will  write  the  last  chapter  in  "From  Colombia  to  the 
Rhine." 

So  get  ready  for  us.    We  are  coming  back. 
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repaired.  Other  mess  halls  were  built  by  the  Fourth,  and 
F  Company  built  a  bridge  over  the  river  so  that  they  could 
have  a  short  cut  to  their  billets. 

The  Ahr  was  a  small  stream,  but  it  proved  to  be  rather 
dangerous.  Two  of  the  horses  were  drowned  in  it  when 
the  water  rose  during  the  heavy  rains. 

A  number  of  men  were  disdiarged  from  the  regiment 
during  the  month  of  April.  Replacements  were  said  to 
be  due  for  the  division  on  May  1st,  and  when  they  came 
in  more  men  would  be  discharged.  May  1st.  came,  and 
no  replacements.  As  day  after  day  passed  we  beg^ain  to 
think  that  we  were  forgotten  again. 

Then,  on  May  14th,  the  great  news  came  to  us,  we 
we  were  ^oing  back  to  the  states  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  It  was  definate,  offical.  The  Fourth  was  going 
back. 


^^ 
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Good  bye^ 

It  is  over.  The  guns  are  silent,  and  peace  has  come 
again  to  war  torn  Europe. 

The  Fourth  Engineers  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of  in  their  record.  And  so  we  say  good  bye  to  France 
and  Germany,  to  bursting  shells  and  barbed  wire,  to 
cooties  and  corned  willie,  and  to  all  the  rest  of  the  war. 

We  made  the  trip  from  the  Columbia  to  the  Rhine^ 
and  now  we  are  going  HOME. 


Hns. 
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CAMP  GREENE;  — THE  CONCENTRATION  CAMP 

FOR  THE  4TH.  DIVISION. 

Dec.  31,  1917,  to  Apt.  21,  1918. 

When  on  the  17th.  of  December  1917,  the  4th. 
Regiment  of  Engineers,  who  were  stationed  at  Vancouver 
Barracks,  Washington,  received  orders  to  proceed  to 
Camp  Greene,  N.  C.  and  join  the  4th.  Division,  every 
officer  and  man  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief  and  felt  that  at 
last  he  was  to  start  on  the  long  trip  to  France. 

The  regiment  was  organized  early  in  June  1917,  and 
now  had  a  total  of  54  officers  and  1300  men,  most  of 
whom  had  gone  thru  with  nearly  six  months  of  intensive 
military  training.  The  commanding  officer  was  Col.  J.  J. 
Morrow.  Nine  of  the  officers  were  West  Point  men,  two 
were  provisional,  five  temporary,  and  the  balance  were 
Reserve  Corps  officers  who  had  been  assigned  from  the 
first  and  second  series  of  training  camps  with  special 
regard  to  their  qualifications  as  officers  for  pioneer 
engineer  work. 

The  men  were  all  volunteers,  there  being  at  this  time 
not  a  single  draft  man  in  the  regiment.  There  were  two 
hundred  thirteen  old  enlisted  men  from  E  and  F 
Companies  of  the  2nd  Engineers,  and  the  remainder  were 
recruits  who  had  voluntarily  enlisted  when  war  was 
declared.  Most  oif  these  men  were  mechanics  or  skilled 
workmen  who  had  chosen  to  enlist  in  the  engineers 
because  of  their  experience  in  some  branch  of  construction 
or  engineenng  work. 

At  the  time  the  4th.  Engineers  joined  the  4th.  EHvision 
they  were  well  organized,  trained,  and  equipped,  and  had 
developed  an  "esprit  de  corps"  and  a  confidence  in  their 
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ability  to  surmont  obstacles  that  never  left  them  and  which 
soon  caused  them  to  be  recognized  as  the  best  troops  in 
the  division. 

On  Dec.  31,  1918  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
first  section  of  the  train  which  brought  the  4th.  Engineers 
from  Vancouver  Barracks  arrived  on  the  siding  at  Camp 
Greene,  N.C.  The  thermometer  was  .down  around  zero* 
the  ground  frozen  hard  and  covered  with  snow,  and 
instead  of  the  steam  heated  barracks  in  which  they  had 
been  quartered  at  Vancouver,  the  4th.  Engineers  found 
themselves  assigned  to  a  cantonment  consisting  of  a  few 
pyramidal  tents  without  floors,  or  stoves,  a  mess  shack  for 
each  company  and  three  low  huts  for  regimental  offices. 
No  transportation  for  the  mens  or  officers  baggage  had 
been  provided  and  no  provision  been  made  by  the 
Quartermaster  for  supplying  wood,  forage  or  rations,  but 
in  a  couple  of  hours  the  Engineer  Train  Trucks  were 
busily  engaged  on  the  service  of  supply. 

The  next  day  the  necessary  construction  work  to  make 
the  camp  habitable  was  commenced.  Tents  were  secured 
from  the  Camp  Quartermaster,  and  wooden  floors  and 
sides  obtained  from  another  part  of  the  cantonment  which 
was  temporarly  unoccupied.  Stotves  were  installed,  stables 
secured,  offices  fitted  up  and  in  a  few  days  the  4th. 
Engineers  were  quite  comofrtably  situated. 

The  first  two  weeks  after  arrival  were  spent  in  getting 
the  camp  into  shape,  after  which  a  drill  schedule  was  put 
into  effect,  which  consisted  of  the  following  instreuction : 
Calisthenics,  infantry  drill,  signalling,  anti  gas  instruction 
and  engineer  drill.  The  engineer  drill  consisted  in  staking 
out  field  fortifications,  organization  of  working  parties, 
construction  cA  forfitications,  mines,  saps,  trench 
accessories,  deep  dugouts,  machine  gun  emplacements, 
obstacles  and  revetments.  Also  an  engineer  school  for  the 
instruction  of  infantry  was  organized  and  each  infantry 
regiment  sent  troops  to  this  school,  the  instructors  being 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  4th. 
Engineers. 
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This  drill  schedule  during  February  and  March  was 
continued  with  numerous  interruptions  due  to  the 
engineers  having  to  work  on  the  roads  or  on  construction 
work  in  the  cantonment. 

The  roads  in  particular  required  a  great  deal  of  labor. 
When  the  regiment  arrived  the  ground  was  frozen  hard, 
but  some  work  was  done  in  widening  and  straightening 
the  main  roads  thru  camp,  aind  in  repairing  and  relocating 
the  road  to  the  target  range.  Early  in  February  however 
when  the  rains  commenced,  the  frozen  roads  broke  up  and 
truck  traffic  became  impossible  on  any  except  the  hard 
paved  roads.  All  the  roads  in  the  camp  were  dirt,  no 
rock  was  available,  and  the  soil  was  a  sticky  red  clay  that 
had  no  bottom.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  fill  up 
ruts,  cro'Vm  the  roads  and  build  side  ditches,  to  provide 
drainage.  An  unpaved  stretch  of  the  main  road  between 
Camp  Greene,  and  Charlotte  was  corduroyed,  and 
tumots  to  allow  two  way  traffic  were  installed.  On  the 
main  roads  thru  camp  the  traffic  was  very  heavy,  and  altho 
continual  work  was  done  they  were  for  several  weeks 
practicably  impassible  to  any  thing  except  horse  drawn 
vehicles. 

That  the  work  of  the  4th.  Engineers  during  this  period 
was  well  and  willingly  done  altho  under  very  trying 
circumstances  is  evidenced  by  two  communications 
received,  one  from  the  Division  Commander,  and  one  from 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  copies  of  which  are  in  the 
appendix  marked  Exhibit  A  and  Exhibit  B. 

Early  in  February  nearly  five  hundred  men  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  regiment  from  regiment  Camp  Grant,  III, 
and  Camp  Gordon,  Ga.  All  of  these  were  drafted  men» 
many  of  them  having  been  assigned  to  the  engineers  with 
no  regard  to  their  previous  experience.  Also  during 
February  a  new  platoon  organ'^zation  of  each  company 
was  adopted.  A  regimental  order  fixing  the  duties  of  each 
platoon  was  issued,  and  the  men  and  officers  of  each 
company  were  assigned  to  the  platoon  whose  duties  they 
were  best  prepared  by  training  and  experience  to  perform. 
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During  the  month  of  March  about  800  feet  of  raiload 
siding  was  constructed,  for  which  a  considerable  amount 
of  excavation  had  to  be  done.  Two  artillery  observation 
towers  were  built,  each  65  feet  high,  for  the  artillery  range 
at  Kings  Mountain,  and  several  bridges  in  the  vicinity  of 
camp  were  strengthened  and  repaired. 

The  men  from  each  company  who  had  not  had  rifle 
practice  were  sent  out  to  the  camp  range  on  the  Catawba 
River  and  the  regulation  course  of  instruction  fired. 

The  health  of  the  troops  while  at  Camp  Greene  was 
excellent.  On  arrival  the  entire  regiment  was  placed  in 
quarantine  for  two  weeks  by  the  camp  surgeon  as  a 
precautic«iary  measure.  This  quarantine  had  beend  lifted 
only  one  day  when  the  entire  camp  and  city  of  Charlotte 
was  quarantined  on  account  of  a  spinal  meningitis 
epidemic.  This  quarantine  lasted  over  a  month,  but  only 
one  case  of  meningitis  developed  in  the  4th.  Engineers. 
Mumps  and  measles  were  quite  prevalent,  and  an 
isolation  ward  for  the  regiment  was  established  across 
the  road  from  the  main  camp,  where  all  men  who  had  been 
exposed  were  confined  for  two  weeks.  By  this  means  the 
mumps  and  measles  were  kept  well  under  control. 

The  regiment  while  at  Camp  Greene  was  active  in  all 
kinds  of  sports.  A  first  class  regimental  base  ball  team 
was  developed  and  each  company  had  a  team  as  well.  An 
officer  athletic  director  was  appointed  whose  duty  it  was 
to  supervise  and  promote  athletics. 

Early  in  the  organization  of  the  regiment  a  weekly 
paper,  called  the  Skirmisher,  was  started  under  the 
direction  of  Chaplain  Blakney.  This  began  as  a  two  page 
issue  but  grew  into  a  thirty  two  page  paper,  with  a 
circulation  in  the  regiment  and  on  the  outside  of 
approximately  3,000  copies.  The  paper  was  very  popular 
and  was  not  discontinued  until  the  departure  for  overseas 
service. 

During  these  three  months  all  required  equipment  had 
been  obtained,   and   it  had   been  demonstrated    to    the 
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satisfaction  of  several  inspectors  that  every  item  of  regi- 
mental equipment  and  of  officers  personal  equipment  was 
on  hand  and  in  good  condition. 

Orders  to  get  ready  to  move  were  received  about  April 
1,  so  the  freight  and  baggage  were  boxed  up,  painted, 
stenciled  and  estimates,  showing  the  number,  weight  and 
contents  of  every  box  completed.  But  the  actual  orders  to 
move  were  delayed  and  it  was  not  until  April  21 ,  that  the 
regiment  entrained  for  Camp  Merritt.  The  freight  and 
baggage  of  the  regiment  ready  to  move  was  as  follows: 
Packages  Weight  Cubic  Feet 
Freight  2320       358175        17776 

Heavy  Baggage        3436        144620       10147 
Vehicles  71        164460        20488 

Light  Baggage  522  31680  1994 

This  does  not  include  five  Dodge  Cars  and  15  Motor 
Trucks.  The  above  freight  required  a  train  of  thirty  five 
cars  which  was  sent  on  ahead  of  the  troops  direct  to 
Hoboken  and  turned  over  to  the  Commander  of  the  Port 
of  Embarkation  for  shipment  to  France.  All  of  the  animals 
were  turned  over  to  the  remount  depot  at  Camp  Greene 
before  leaving  that  camp. 


CAMP  MERRITT,  AND  THE  PORT  OF 

EMBARKATION. 

April  21,  1918,  to  May  1,  1918. 

On  April  21,  the  4th.  Engineers  and  Train  entrained 
for  Camp  Merritt,  N.J.,  arriving  on  April  22. 

At  this  camp  a  thorotugh  inspection  of  the  men's 
individual  equipment  was  made,  and  altho  all  the  clothing 
was  practically  new  the  inspecting  officer  directed  that 
every  thing  showing  the  least  sign  of  wear  be  discarded. 
This  was  done  and  necessitated  drawing  nearly  a  com- 
plete new  outfit  for  every  man.  The  numerous  inspections 
and  the  work  incident  to  drawing  and  issuing  so  much 
new  equipment  kept  both  men  and  officers  so  busy  that 
there  were  small  opportunities  for  leave  to  see  New  York. 
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The  work  of  re-equipment  was  barely  finished  when  orders 
came  to  embark,  and  on  April  28th,  the  regiment  marched 
down  to  the  Hudson  and  boarded  a  river  boat  which 
landed  them  on  the  pier  at  Hoboken. 


CROSSING  THE  ATLANTIC. 
May  1,  1918  to  May  12,  1918. 

The  regiment  as  it  embarked  for  foreign  service 
included  51  officers  and  1560  enlisted  men.  Of  these  there 
were  about  1100  men  from  the  Pacific  States,  200  men 
from  Camp  Grant,  200  men  from  Camp  Gordon,  and  the 
remainder  from  Texas  and  some  Eastern  States. 

On  arrival  at  the  Pier  at  Hoboken  at  8.  A.M.  April 
29,  the  entire  regiment  went  on  board  the  U.S.S.  Martha 
Washington  immediately.  The  boat  was  quite  crowded  as 
there  were  approximately  2500  troops  aboard,  while  the 
capacity  of  the  boat  should  not  have  exceeded  2000. 

At  7  :  00  P.M.  on  April  30,  the  Martha  Washington 
left  Hoboken  Pier  with  all  lights  extinguished  and  troops 
below  the  decks.  Col  Morrow  was  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  all  troops  on  the  boat,  and  strict  regulations 
regarding  lights,  guard,  police,  etc.  were  established. 
Almost  the  entire  lookout  service  was  furnished  by  the 
troops  aboard.  The  weather  was  exceptionally  calm  and 
the  sea  smooth  so  that  there  was  but  little  sea 
sickness  in  evidence.  Not  a  submarine  was  sighted,  altho 
a  good  deal  of  excitement  was  caused  when  just  after 
entering  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  second  morning  before 
landing,  one  of  the  Destroyers  turned  out  of  line,  gave  the 
submarine  signal  and  started  firing.  Several  depth  bombs 
were  dropped  which,  altho  several  thousand  yards  away 
shook  up  the  boat  considerably.  On  May  12,  1918  at  7':*20 
P.M.  anchor  was  dropped  at  PAUILLAG,  France  on  the 
GIRONDE  RIVER.  The  next  morning  the  boat  went  on 
up  to  the  American  Piers  near  BORDEAUX  where  the 
troops  disembarked. 
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LANDING   IN   FRANCE:  —  FROM   BORDEAUX 
TO  CALAIS. 
May  12,  1918  to  May  29,  1918. 

As  the  troops  were  disembarked  the  companies  were 
formed  and  marched  to  Camp  GENICART  where  they 
were  quarantined  in  barracks  and  remained  until  May 
16.  While  in  this  Rest  Camp  the  usual  infantry  drill  to 
renew  discipline  was  indulged  in.  None  of  the  f eight  had 
arrived  but  two  barrack  bags  per  man,  and  at  seast  250 
pounds  of  baggage  per  officer  had  arrived  on  the  boat 
with  the  troops. 

O  n  May  16,  the  troops  and  baggage  were  loaded  on 
a  French  train  where  the  men  made  their  first  acquaintance 
with  the  little  cars  marked  "8  chevaux  or  40  hommes."  As 
the  trip  was  to  be  quite  long  there  were  only  about  32 
hommes  per  car  which  proved  to  be  plenty.  Travel  rations 
for  three  days  were  put  aboard  the  cars  and  the  men  were 
also  introduced  to  their  future  friends,  dog  biscuit  and 
corned  willy.  Stops  enroute  were  supposed  to  be  made 
to  procure  hot  coffee,  but  this  was  a  delusion,  for  the 
coffee  was  never  in  evidence  and  it  was  difficult  in  fact  to 
find  enough  water  at  the  stations  to  fill  the  canteens  for 
drinking  purposes. 

After  three  long  days  enroute  the  regiment  arrived  at 
CALAIS  on  May  19th.  and  was  marched  to  Rest  Camp 
6.  Here  more  changes  of  equipment  tock  place.  The 
men's  two  barrack  bags  of  clothing  which  had  been  so 
carefully  inspected  at  Camp  Merrit  were  discarded,  and 
only  what  could  be  carried  in  the  haversack  was  retained. 
In  one  barrack  bag,  which  had  his  name  on  it,  each  man 
told  to  pack  his  personal  belongings  which  were  to  stored 
and  held  for  him.  So  here  was  abandoned  many  a  mans 
most  cherished  personal  possessions,  and  no  one 
has  since  heard  of  then. 

English  cooking  equipment,  engineer  tools  and,  gas 
masks,  and  the  American  Springfield  rifles  were  exanged 
for  the  English  Enfields.  In  three  days  the  transformation 
was  complete  and  on    May    21st.    the    4th.    Engineers 
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marched  to  FONTINETTE  Station  and  entrained  for 
SAMER  France,  at  which  point  they  arrived  the  same  day. 
Regarding  the  equipment  that  was  shipped  from  Camp 
Greene  by  freight,  it  was  never  entirely  received.  It  bep"an 
arriving  in  small  lots,  almost  as  soon  as  the  regiment 
landed  and  kept  filtering  thru  in  this  manner  for  several 
months.  The  motor  cars,  trucks  and  wagons  never 
arrived,  but  the  eighteen  motorcycles  were  so  well  boxed 
that  no  one  suspected  their  identity  and  they  were 
delivered  shortly  after  the  regiment  arrived  at  SAMER. 
probably  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  boxes  contained 
engineer  tools.  It  was  due  to  this  reason  only  that  the 
Engineers  had  their  full  quoto  of  motorcycles  when  all 
other  organizations  in  the  Division  were  practically 
without. 


TRAINING  IN  THE  BRITISH  SECTOR  NEAR 

BOULOGNE. 

May  21  ,1918  to  June  9,  1918. 

The  regment  left  SAMER  the  same  day  they  arrived 
and  marched  under  full  pack  to  billets  in  the  towns  of 
WIDHEM,  HAUTE-PICHOT  and  HALLINGHAM.  Altho 
this  march  was  only  eight  miles  long  it  proved  to  be  an 
extremely  tiresome  trip,  due  to  the  very  beavy  packs 
carried  and  to  the  fact  that  the  men  were  out  of  condition 
from  the  long  ocean  trip  and  train  trips  snice  arrival  in 
France.  Probably  as  many  men  fell  out  during  this  march 
as  fell  out  altogether  on  all  of  the  many  marches  made 
afterward  during  the  course  of  the  war. 

The  billets  in  these  towns  were  in  a  very  filthy  con- 
dition due  to  their  having  recently  been  occupied  by 
Portugesse  troops,  so  the  companies  were  permitted  to 
bivouac  in  the  fields.  The  water  supply  was  extremely 
scanty  all  the  water  coming  from  a  few  wells  which  were 
over  400  feet  deep,  or  was  hauled  by  water  carts  from  a 
stream  four  miles  away. 

All  supplies  were  furnished  by  the  British.  The  rations 
were  brought  up  to  a  central  distribution  point  by  the 
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British,  and  issued  to  the  American  units  in  that  area.  Tea 
was  substituted  for  coffee,  hard  bread  and  canned  meat  for 
soft  bread  and  fresh  beef,  and  cheese,  jam  and  dates  were 
a  regular  part  of  the  issue,  which  was  not  at  all  satisfactory 
from  the  American  point  of  view.  The  food  value  may 
have  been  sufficient  but  the  quantity  was  not,  and  the  men 
were  always  hungry. 

Equipment  such  as  horses,  wagons,  rolling  kitchens 
and  tools  were  issued  on  the  British  scale.  The  horses 
were  poor  specimens,  and  the  rolling  kitchens  were  the 
double  boiler  kind,  very  heavy  and  cumbersome,  with  the 
boilers  practically  all  rusted  out  when  received.  They 
never  worked  satisfactorly  and  were  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  until  replaced.  The  British  ration  or  G.S, 
wagons  were  retained  thru  the  entire  campaign  and  gave 
good  service. 

Upon  instructions  received  from  the  Divisional  Com- 
mander, a  conference  was  held  between  Colonel  Morrow, 
who  was  chief  engineer  of  the  4th.  Division,  and  Lt. 
Colonel  Buttersworth  CR.E.  of  the  16th.  Royal  Irish 
Division,  in  order  to  arrange  for  the  proper  fitting  out  of 
the  Divisional  training  area. 

The  divisional  area  was  carefullv  studied  and  the 
locations  for  target  ranges,  kitchens,  latrines,  and  other 
structures  decided  upon.  An  engineer  dump  was  establis- 
hed at  SAMER,  which  was  sunolied  and  operated  by  the 
British  Royal  Engineers.  Several  officers  and  a  detail  oi 
skilled  mechanics  were  sent  from  the  4th.  Engineers  to  aid 
with  and  to  learn  the  work  at  this  dump. 

As  soon  as  the  locations  of  the  various  jobs  were 
decided  upon,  the  companies  moved  out  to  the  several  and 
commenced  sites,  clearing  and  excavating  preparatory  to 
the  actural  construction.  On  May  23rd  "A"  Company 
moved  to  DESVRES,  "B"  Company  to  CARLEY,  "E'' 
Company  to  WIDEHEM,  "F"  Company  to  CAMFA- 
TRAIN  and  the  31st.  of  May,  the  Engineer  Train  to 
LETIQUOI. 

A  short  summary  of  the  work  done  follows: 

Headquarters:  Reconnaissance  and  sketching. 
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4th.  Engineer  Train:  Regimental  Transport. 

Company  "A" :  Constructed  4  25  yard,  4  target,  Lewis 
machine  gun  ranges;  Three  100  yard,  4  target  rifle  ranges; 
Three  target  sheds;  partly  constructed  one  500  yard  rifle 
range  and  built  eighteen  latrines;  one  bath  house,  and 
various  other  camp  improvements. 

Company  "B":  Constructed  4  25  yard  four  target 
Lewis  gun  Ranges  90  per  cent  completed,  and  3  100  yard 
rifle  ranges;  constructed  latrines;  target  sheds;  incinerat- 
ers  and  abolution  benches. 

Company  "C":  General  construction  of  camp  and 
billet  sites. 

Company  ''D":     Drill  and  Training  . 

Company  "E"*:    Drill  and  schools  for  Pioneer  Infantry. 

Company  "F":  Construction  of  rifle  ranges,  machine 
gun  ranges,  bombing  courses  and  assault  courses. 

On  June  4th.  while  in  the  midst  of  this  training  and 
construction  work  orders  were  received  from  Division 
Headquarters  to  pack  up  and  be  ready  to  leave  at  an 
instants  notice.  "A"  and  "F"  Campanies  were  ordered 
back  to  WIDEHEIM,  "B"  Company  moved  into  HAUTE 
PICHOT,  and  by  the  afternoon  of  June  5th.  the  regiment 
was  concentrated  ready  to  move. 

The  officers  had  received  notice  that  50  Lbs.  of  baggage 
including  bed  was  all  that  could  be  transported  and  the 
balance  was  sent  to  Division  Headquarters  and  later  to 
the  Depot  Quartermaster  at  Gievres  for  storage.  Not  a 
trunk  locker  was  left  in  the  outfit  and  during  the  camp- 
aigns which  followed  no  afficer  had  any  baggage  save 
his  bed  roll.  On  the  evening  after  the  1st.  days  march 
Col.  Morrow  and  Col.  Acher  armed  with  a  pair  of  scales, 
personally  checked  up  some  of  the  rolls  which  looked 
suspiciously  large,  and  shortly  afterwards  some  valuable 
equipment  could  have  been  obtained  for  the  asking. 

June  9th.  the  regiment  and  train  moved  by  marching, 
the  men  carrying  full  packs.  The  British  transport  which 
had  been  issued  was  retained,  with  the  exception  of  the 
trucks  which  were  used  until  the  regiment  entrained  and 
then  turned  back.    The  first  days  march  was  to  Tubersent 
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a  distance  of  seven  miles  where  the  troops  bivouaced. 
The  next  morning  at  7  A.M.  the  organizations  cleared 
camp  and  marched  to  bivouac  two  miles  East  of  Neuville 
arriving  at  12  :  00  Noon,  having  covered  a  distance  of 
mine  miles.    At  this  point  a  stop  of  one  day  was  made. 

The  4th  Engineers  were  assigned  to  entrain  the 
Division  at  Neuville,  and  also  to  issue  rations  for  the  trip 
to  all  the  troops  of  the  Divsion.  The  former  job  was  very 
efficiently  handled  by  "B"  and  "F"  Companys,  while  the 
ration  end  of  the  work  was  taken  care  of  by  Capt.  S.  L. 
Scott,  the  Supply  Officer  of  the  Regiment. 

After  a  wait  of  one  day  the  4th  Engineers  entrained  on 
the  morning  of  June  12th.  and  arrived  at  their  destination 
on  June  13,  1918. 

TRANSFER  FROM  THE  BRITISH  TO  THE  FRENCH 

SECTOR: 

WORK  AND  TRAINING  NEAR  CHATEAU  THIERRY. 

June  13,  1918  to  July  18,  1918. 

The  destination  proved  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  MEAUX, 
Headquarters,  "A"  and  'B"  Companies  detraining  at 
TRILPORT,  and  "C",  "D",  ''E"  nad  "F"  Companies  at 
ESBY.  After  detraining  the  organizations  proceeded  by 
marching  to  billets,  "A",  ''B"  and  "C"  Companies  to 
MONTHYON,  Companies  "D"  and  "E"  to  IVERNY  and 
Company  "F"  to  LE  PLESSIS.  The  billets  were  excellent, 
but  little  opportunity  was  afforded  to  enjoy  them  for 
orders  came  the  same  night  to  be  prepared  to  move  out. 
The  Marching  Orders  however  were  delayed  a  day,  but 
on  the  15th  of  June  82  trucks  reported  and  moved  the 
regiment  to  JOUARRE.  At  this  town  the  Organizations 
were  billeted  as  follows,  Headquarters  Detachment,  and 
Cmopanies  "A",  "B",  "C"  and  ''D"  at  lOUARRE,  Compa- 
nies T"  and  "F"  at  ROMENY,  and  the  Engineer  Train 
at  GLAIRET. 

The  billets  here  were  also  very  good,  but  again 
marching  orders  were  received  and  on  the  morning  of 
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June  17th,  Headquarters,  Comnanies  "A",  "B",  "C"  and 
''E>^*,  and  the  Engineer  Train  moved  by  marching  to 
CROUTTES,  a  distance  d  eleven  miles.  "E"  and  "F" 
Companies  remained  behind  for  a  few  days  to  construct 
rifle  ranges  for  the  infantry  in  the  vicinity  of  JOUARRE. 
After  completing  this  work  Company  "E"  rejoined  the 
regiment  at  CROUTTES  on  June  20th,  and  Company  "F" 
on  June  28th.  CROUTTES  being  situated  about  7  miles 
southwest  of  CHATEAU  THIERRY  which  was  in  German 
hands,  was  within  easy  shelling  range,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  18th  of  June  the  regiment  first  came  under  hostile 
fire  when  several  6"  shells  and  a  few  shrapnell  burst  near 
the  Engineer  Train  and  Regimental  Picket  Line.  No 
damage  was  done  except  to  a  wagon  wheel,  but  the 
Engineer  Train  made  a  hurried  move  without  waiting  for 
orders  to  a  more  sheltered  location  up  the  river. 

On  June  18th  Col.  Morrow  was  reheved  from  duty 
with  the  4th  Engineers  and  ordered  to  report  to  Head- 
quarters II  Army  Corps.  Soon  afterward  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General  and  made  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  1st  American  Army. 

Lt.  Col.  A.  H.  Acher  assumed  command  of  the  Regi- 
ment per  instructions  of  the  Commanding  General  4th 
Divisioji,  on  June  20,  1918  and  was  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  Colonel  on  August  1,1918.  Major  R.  A.  Wheeler 
w)as  relieved  from  command  of  the  1st  Battalion  and 
assigned  as  acting  Lieutenant  Colonel,  being  promoted  to 
that  grade  on  August  4th. 

The  4th  Engineers  remained  at  CROUTTES  for  three 
weeks  during  which  time  the  troops  were  busily  engaged 
in  work  on  reserve  lines  under  the  direction  of  the  2nd 
French  Army.  BELLEAU  WOODS  where  the  Marines 
were  fighting  desperately  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  lay 
about  six  miles  due  North,  and  there  was  every  prospect 
of  the  reserve  trenches  which  the  4th  Engineers  were 
constructing  being  used.  A  complete  system  of  trenches 
was  laid  out  and  partially  excavated,  woods  cleared,  wire 
entanglement  constructed  and  machine  gun  emplacements 
located.  The  4th  Engineers  themselves  were  issued  French 
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automatic  rifles,  four  to  a  company,  and  each  company 
was  assigned  a  certain  section  of  the  trenches  to  defend. 
In  case  (i  attack  these  trenche  were  to  be  held  to  the  last 
without  hope  of  artillery  support.  For  several  days  and 
nights  the  regiment  was  on  the  alert  ready  to  occupy  their 
battle  stations  at  an  instants  notice. 

However  the  front  line  was  held,  the  enemy  did  not 
break  thru,  and  on  July  6th  the  Regiment  and  Train 
moved  by  buss  to  a  new  area.  Regimental  Headquarters 
was  located  at  VERENELLE,  on  the  Ourc  river  about 
three  miles  above  LIZY  SUR  OURC.  The  2nd  Battalion 
less  Company  D""  was  placed  on  duty  with  the  7th 
Brigade  and  moved  up  to  THURY  near  LA  FERTE 
MILON.  The  1st  Battalion  and  Company  ''D"  continued 
the  construction  of  a  reserve  line  under  the  direction  of 
the  7th  French  Army,  Company  "A"  bivouacing  near 
RADINAUT,  Company  "B"  at  FUSSY,  Company  "C"  at 
MOULIN  DU  RHONE,  and  Comp.  ''D"  at  CERTIGNY. 
The  work  was  carried  on  here  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
CROUTTES  and  by  July  17th  a  2nd  system  of  defense  had 
been  well  developed. 


THE  2nd  BATTLE  OF  THE  MARNE. 
July  18,  1918  to  August  12,  1918. 

On  July  17th  the  4th  Division  less  the  7th  Brigade 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commanding  General 
164th  French  Division,  and  during  this  day  and  the  night 
following  the  troops  were  concentrated  for  General  Fodi^s 
famous  counter  attack  on  the  Chateau  Thierry-Soissons 
salient.  To  the  four  engineer  companies  was  assigned  the 
duty  of  organizing  the  captured  terrain.  On  the  night 
of  July  17th  "A"  and  "B"  Companies  proceeded  to 
CAMEMBERTY,  and  "C"  and  "D"  Company  to  the 
vicinity  of  GANDELU,  where  the  company  trains  were 
left,  and  packs  lightened  so  as  to  contain  only  one  blanket 
and  two  days  reserve  rations. 

The  attack  comenced  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of 
July  18th,  the  engineers   going  forward  with    the  2nd 
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wave.  Company  "A"  proceeded  to  CHEVILLON. 
intrenching  on  hill  172.  On  the  way  they  had  to  pass 
under  direct  o«bservation  of  the  enemy  and  were  severely 
shelled  suffering  twelve  casualties,  two  killed  and  ten 
vounded,  one  officer,  Lt.  Knight  being  among  the 
wonded.  Company  "B"  proceeded  as  Company  "A" 
above  intrenching  in  a  continuation  of  the  line  on  hill  172, 
and  suffering  eight  casualties  from  enemy  shell  fire,  one 
killed,  and  two  officers  and  five  men  wounded.  Company 
"C"  in  the  progress  of  the  advance  arrived  at  HAUTE- 
VESNES  and  continued  the  line  of  intrenchment  with  two 
casualties  in  wounded.  Company  "D"  advanced  to 
VEUILLY  LA  POTERIC,  where  they  intrenched  on  a 
continuation  of  the  line  from  Hill  172,  and  suffered  two 
casualties  in  wounded. 

The  abo«ve  positions  were  held  until  July  20th,  by 
which  time  the  attack  had  progressed  so  far  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  further  continuing  the  work. 

During  this  time  the  rolling  kitchens  of  the  companies 
had  been  pushed  nearly  up  to  the  reserve  line,  and  were 
much  further  advanced  than  those  of  any  other  organiza- 
tion. Hundreds  of  exhausted  doughboys  returning  from 
the  front  line  were  fed,  and  a  couple  of  first  aid  stations 
who  had  a  large  number  of  wounded  cases  to  treat  were 
supplied  with  food  and  hot  coffee. 

By  July  20th  companies  ''E"  and  "F"  who  were  with 
the  7th  Brigade  had  proceeded  to  LA  FERTE  MILON 
and  were  working  on  a  reserve  line. 

Jule  21  Companies  "A"  and  "B"  were  ordered  back  to 
GANDELU  for  a  rest,  while  Company  "C"  and  Company 
''D"  were  assigned  to  duty  repairing  of  roads  in  the  area. 

On  July  23  the  4th  Division  was  regrouped  and 
assigned  as  a  reserve  for  the  6th  French  Army  which  was 
pushing  the  attack.  The  4th  Engineers  were  assembled. 
Regimental  Headquarters,  the  Engineer  Train  and  Com- 
panies "C"  and  "D"  moving  to  MACOGNY,  Company 
"A"  to  MARIZY  ST.  MARD,  Company  "B"  to  MONT- 
RON,  Company  "E"  to  CHEVILLON  and  Company  "F" 
to  HAUTVESNES. 
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The  regiment  rested  here  until  July  28th  when  the 
advance  was  resumed.  On  the  night  of  the  28th  the 
entire  command  bivouaced  in  the  BOIS  DE  BONNES,  on 
the  29th  in  the  BOIS  DE  CHATELET  and  on  the  30th  in 
the  woods  near  BEUVARDES  back  of  ARTOIS  FARM 
where  the  4th  Division  headquarters  was  located. 

At  this  point  Regimental  Headquarters  remained 
several  days.  The  companies  were  put  to  work  contruct- 
ing  a  reserve  line  in  the  FORET  DE  FERE  about  a  mile 
behind  the  front  line.  This  work  was  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  First  American  Corps.  The  42nd  Divisioai 
was  in  the  front  line  and  a  fierce  struggle  for  the  possess- 
ion of  the  valley  of  the  Ourc  in  which  lay  the  towns  of 
SERINGES  and  SERGY  took  place.  The  7th  Brigade  of 
the  4th  Division  were  thrown  into  the  fight  at  this  point 
and  by  August  2nd  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  ot  the  line 
of  the  VESLE. 

During  this  time  the  air  activity,  especially  on  the 
enemy  side  was  intense.  The  camp  of  the  4th  Engineer 
Headquarters  did  not  escape  observation  and  on  the 
evening  of  August  1st  a  German  bombing  plane  came 
over  and  released  several  bombs,  one  of  which  landed  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  headquarters  offices,  but  foaiunately 
it  was  a  dud,  and  no  damage  was  done.  As  the  enemy 
retreated  from  the  OURC  he  was  closely  followed  up  by 
the  4th  Division,  and  the  Engineers  advanced  with  the 
head  of  the  column,  repairing  roads  and  bridges.  The 
advance  commenced  the  night  of  August  3rd,  Regimental 
headquarters  moving  up  to  the  FORET  DE  FERE,  while 
the  companies  rebuilt  the  bridges  across  the  OURC  near 
SERGY  and  SERINGES  and  cleared  the  roads  as  far  as 
FERE  EN  TARDNOIS  and  NESTLE. 

On  August  4th  Regimental  Headquarters,  Train  and 
Companies  'B",  "D''  and  "F"  advanced  to  the  BOIS  DE 
CKDLE,  making  the  road  passable  for  our  advancing 
artillery.  It  was  raining  and  the  roads  had  been  heavily 
shelled  so  that  considerable  work  was  necessary.  Compa- 
nies "A",  "C"  and  »E"  were  on  ahead  with  the  advancing 
infantry.     A  short    distance    beyond    CHERY    CHART- 
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REUVE,  the  company  commander  of  Company  '*E". 
Captain  K.  B.  Sleppy  was  killed  by  a  direct  hit  of  a  shell, 
and  six  men  were  wounded. 

On  August  5th  Regimental  Headquarters  moved  up 
to  CHERY  CHARTREUVE  and  remained  there  until  the 
12th.  During  th  s  entire  time  the  town  was  subjected  to 
frequent  bombardments.  One  shell  made  a  direct  hit  on 
regimental  headquarters,  killing  and  wounded  several 
members  of  the  regimental  non-commissioned  staff.  The 
animals  suffered  severely,  over  thirty  horses  of  the  Train 
and  Headquarters  being  killed- 

The  Companies  during  this  time  were  up  on  the  front 
line  on  the  VESLE  river  constructing  foot  bridges,  clearing 
the  passage  for  Infantry,  repairing  shelled  roads,  laying 
out  reserve  trenches,  placing  wire  entanglement,  and 
camouflage  roads.  As  the  enitre  regiment  and  Train  were 
exposed  to  hostile  fire  during  this  period  the  casualties 
were  high,  being  approximately  210,  among  whom  were 
7  officers. 

On  August  12th  the  4th  Division  was  relieved  by  the 
77th  Division,  the  302nd  Engineers  taking  over  the  work 
of  the  4th  Engineers.  Leaving  CHERY  CHARTREUVE 
tiie  night  of  the  11th  the  4th  Engineers  moved  back  to  the 
BOIS  DE  DOLE  and  on  the  night  of  the  12th  to  FORET 
DE  FERE.  From  this  point  the  Regiment  split  up,  a 
company  being  assigned  to  accompany  each  column  of  the 
Division  and  do  the  entraining.  On  the  night  of  August 
14th,  a  march  of  over  20  m  les  was  made  to  the  vicinity 
of  COURBOIN,  and  on  the  16th  the  first  daylight  march 
was  made  which  brought  all  the  columns  to  their  entrain- 
ing points.  The  entraining  was  done  at  the  several  points 
on  August  18th  and  19th  as  oloflws:  ''A"  Company 
entra  ned  the  47th  Infantry  at  ST.  SIMON,  "B"  Company 
the  59th  Infantry  at  ESTERNAY;  "C"  Company  the  39tii 
Infantry  and  Machine  Gun  Battalion  at  LA  FERE 
GAUCHER;  ''D"  Company  the  58th  Infantry  at  JOI- 
SELLE,  while  "E"  Company,  "F"  Company,  Headquarters 
and  Train,  proceeded  to  MONTMIRAIL  where  all   the 
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small  units  of  the  Division  and  4th  Division  Headquarters 
were  entrained  by  "F"  Company. 


REST  AND  TRAINING. 
August  12,  1918  to  September  12,  1918. 

From  the  entraining  points  the  Division  moved  about 
140  miles  South  to  the  vicinity  of  CHAUMONT  where 
the  4th  Division  became  part  of  the  1st  American  Army 
which  was  being  formed  at  this  time.  Companies  "A" 
and  "C"  detrained  at  ANDELOT,  Company  "B"  at 
LIEFOL  LE  GRANDE,  Company  'D"  at  BAR  SUR 
AUBE,  and  the  balance  of  the  regiment  at  RIMAUCOURT. 
Arriving  on  the  morning  of  August  20th  the  First  Battal- 
ion, Headquarters  and  Train  marched  to  billets  in 
ORQUEVAUS,  and  the  Second  Battalicji  to  HUMBER- 
VILLE.  The  billets  at  these  towns  were  the  best  the 
regiment  ever  occupied  in  France,  and  for  several  days  a 
real  rest  period  ensued  during  which  the  men  cleaned  up. 
got  rid  of  the  inevitable  cooties  and  slept  enough  to 
make  up  foo:  some  of  the  many  sleepless  nights  of  the  past 
month. 

After  two  days  rest  an  intensive  course  of  training  in 
Infantry  Ehrill,  Maneuvers,  Bayonet  Work,  and  Barbed 
Wire  Obstacle  construction  and  Demolition  was  entered 
upon.  Also  the  usual  amount  of  target  range  construction 
work  for  the  Infantry  organizations  of  the  Division  was 
completed. 

During  this  period  all  supplies  were  replenished, 
equipment  overhauled,  replacements  of  men  and  animals 
received,  and  the  regiment  put  in  as  good  a  condition  as 
possible  for  the  coming  offensive. 

The  rest  and  training  period  at  ORQUEVAUX  came 
abruptly  to  an  end  on  September  1st  when  the  entire 
regiment  and  train  moved  by  bus  to  HARGEVILLE,  a 
distance  of  sixty  miles.  The  Regimental  Train  proceeded 
by  marching,  and  all  movement  had  to  be  by  night,  as  it 
was  necessary  to  try  to  conceal  the  concentration  of  so 
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many  troops  in  this  area.  The  rolling  kitchens  of  the 
organizations  w^ere  sent  along  with  the  troops  by  bus. 
and  rations  handled  entirely  by  trucks  until  the  trains 
arrived. 

While  at  HARGEVILLE  the  course  of  training,  parti- 
cularly with  reference  to  the  cutting  of  wire  entanglements 
for  the  passage  of  Infantry  was  cuntinued.  Scout  details 
were  formed  and  general  training  in  offensive  warfare 
pursued. 

The  regiment  and  train  left  this  area  September  9th 
moving  by  bus  up  to  the  vicinity  of  VERDUN.  The 
Engineer  Train,  Headquarters  and  Company  "D"  were 
billited  in  HOUDAINVILLE,  and  the  other  five  Compa- 
nies at  MONTHAIRONIS. 


BATTLE  OF  ST.  MIHIEL. 
September  12,  1918  to  September  16,  1918. 

At  this  point  the  five  Companies  at  MONTHAIROMS 
were  detached  from  the  4th  Division  and  during  the 
ST.  MIHIEL  offensive  served  as  5th  Corps  Engineer 
Troops  under  the  Corps  Engineer,  Colonel  Ralston,  v/ith 
Lt.  Col.  Wheeler  commanding  the  five  Companies.  During 
the  ST.  MIHIEL  operation,  these  five  Companies  worked 
on  the  roads  on  the  VERDUN  side  of  the  salient,  fallo- 
wing up  the  attacking  troops  and  keeping  the  artillery 
column  moving.  Most  of  this  work  was  done  on  the 
GRAND  TRANCHEE  near  LUXEMVOURG  DUMP  and 
on  the  roads  thru  the  Woods  North  of  MOUILLY  .  The 
shell  fire  was  very  light  and  no  casualties  were  recorded, 
but  the  roads  were  in  an  almost  impassible  state  and 
required  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  keep  them  clear  and 
traffic  moving. 

Company  "D"  during  this  period  remained  under 
control  of  the  4th  Division  and  worked  on  the  roads  North 
of  HOUDAINVILLE. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  ARGONNE  OFFENSIVE, 
September  16,  1918  to  September  26,  1918. 

While  in  this  sector  the  Division  was  transferred  to 
the  Third  Corps,  and  on  September  16  the  entire  regiment 
assembled  in  the  BOIS  DE  SEC  fo<r  movement  to  a  nev^ 
area.  On  September  20th  they  marched  to  BOIS  DE 
LANDRECOURT  near  LEMMES  where  they  rested  and 
were  drilled  in  preparation  for  the  next  offensive.  In 
particular  the  anti-gas  drills  at  this  camp  will  long  be 
remembered  by  all  ocncemed,  as  it  was  required  that 
every  man  and  officer  wear  his  mask  continuously  for  two 
hc»urs  every  day. 

The  trucks  of  the  Engineer  Train  were  engaged  during 
this  period  in  hauling  materials  such  as  sand  bags, 
fascines,  portable  artillery  bridges  and  demolition  supplies 
forward  to  an  advnce  engineer  dump  which  was  located 
at  ESNES  about  three  miles  behind  the  line  of  the 
ARGONNE  front. 

On  the  night  of  September  22 — 23,  Company  B 
departed  from  BOIS  DE  LANDRECOURT  and  marched 
20  miles  to  ESNES.  On  the  night  of  the  23—24  the 
balance  of  the  regiment  marched  to  the  FORET  DE 
HESSE  where  they  bivouaci^  until  the  night  of  the  25th. 
when  the  Campanies  went  forward  to  participate  in  the 
attack. 

Company  B  was  assigned  to  advance  with  the  first 
"wave"  erf  the  Infantry,  to  cut  wire  entanglements,  and  do 
what  other  engineer  work  was  required.  Company  "C 
was  to  advance  with  the  first  wave,  carrying  portable 
artillery  bridges  to  place  across  "Rl'SEAU  FORGES,"  a 
creek  which  run  down  the  valley  between  MALENCOURT 
and  HAUCOURT.  The  other  four  Companies  were  to 
construct  a  road  passable  for  artillery  across  the  No 
Man's  Land  on  Hill  304  to  MALENCOURT,  HAU- 
COURT and  beyond.  This  being  done  Company  F  was 
to  be  prepared  to  advance  to  the  MEUSE  river  with  the 
necessary  supplies  for  blowing  down  the  bridges  crossing 
the  river  should  it  become  necessary: 

14* 
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BATTLE   OF   THE   ARGONNE. 
Sept.  26,  1918  to  Oct.  18,  1918. 

The  program  as  laid  down  was  fallowed  closely.  On 
the  night  before  the  attack  an  advance  engineer  dump  was 
established  on  the  top  of  Hill  304  and  most  of  the  materials, 
from  the  forward  dump  at  ESNES  moved  up. 

B  Company  went  over  the  top  with  the  Infantry,  cut 
the  wire  entaglement  which  covered  No  Man  s  Land,  and 
as  the  attack  progressed  beyond  the  wire  covered  belt 
dropped  their  wire  cutters  and  fought  with  the  doughboys. 
It  was  four  days  before  the  united  Company  rejoined  the 
regiment,  but  when  they  did  it  was  found  that  they  had 
suSered  very  few  casualties  considering  the  work  they  had 
been  engaged  in. 

Company  C  dragged  their  bridges  up  to  the  front  line 
trenches  before  the  attack  started,  and  went  over  the  top 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Infantry.  With  all  possible  speed 
they  headed  direct  for  the  stream  which  lay  just  at  the 
edge  of  the  German  front  line,  and  succeded  in  placing 
the  bridges  by  the  time  the  road  was  connected  up  to 
them. 

The  other  four  Companies  were  allowed  one  hour 
after  the  attack  started  in  which  to  have  a  road  for 
artillery  passable  across  the  two  miles  of  No  Man's  Land 
to  HAUCOURT,  and  it  was  done  on  time.  It  was  at  this 
time  en  Hill  304  that  Captain  Chase,  commanding  the  1st 
Battalion,  was  struck  by  a  shell  and  had  his  thigh  badly 
shattered.  This  road  passed  over  a  shell  torn  country, 
very  little  rock  was  available,  the  soil  was  a  heavy  clay 
and  at  first  the  road  was  very  poor.  Fortunately  no  rain 
fell  the  first  day  of  the  attack,  and  the  light  artillery  all  got 
past,  but  on  the  seccxid  day,  after  the  4th.  Engineers  were 
several  miles  on  up  forward  it  began  raining,  and  with 
the  immense  amount  of  traffic  going  to  the  front  the  road 
became  almost  impassible.  Several  engineer  regiments 
were  put  to  work  on  it,  and  traffic  rules  enforced,  which 
gradually  bettered  conditions  and  traffic  was  kept  moving. 
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The  second  day  of  the  attack  found  the  4th.  Engineer 
Companies  up  around  CUISY  and  SEPTSARGES 
working  on  the  roads.  Regimental  Headquarters  moved 
forward  to  the  tc^p  of  the  hill  above  CUISY  on  September 
28th.  and  remained  here  until  the  Division  was  relieved  on 
October  28th.  The  congestion  of  the  roads  at  this  time  is 
shown  by  its  requiring  over  24  hours  for  the  regimental 
train  to  proceed  from  ESNES  to  CUISY,  a  distance  of 
approximately  8  miles. 

The  ration  situation  came  near  being  serious  due  to  the 
congested  conditions  of  the  roads.  No  rations  were  issued 
the  day  of  the  attack,  the  order  to  eat  reserve  rations  being 
given,  and  on  the  second  day  a  EHvision  ration  dump  was 
supposed  to  be  established  a  CUISY.  But  the  Quarter- 
masters trucks  could  not  get  thru  and  it  was  not  until  the 
third  day  that  they  arrived  with  one  days  reserve  rations. 
Then  it  began  raining  and  a  couple  of  more  days  elapsed 
before  a  second  issue  of  rations  was  able  to  go  thru.  By 
mis  time  the  reserve  rations  were  gone  and  the  troops 
•beginning  to  get  hungry,  so  preparations  to  run  a  pack 
train  back  to  ESNES  were  made,  but  never  used  as  the 
roads  improved  sufficiently  to  let  the  trucks  thru. 

On  a  trip  down  to  the  ration  dump  near  CUISY,  Lt. 
P.  W.  Stafford,  the  assistent  Supply  Officer  was  instantly 
killed,  and  Lt.  C.  E.  DeLeuw  severely  wounded  by  a  shell. 
All  the  companies  and  regimental  headquarters  were 
exposed  to  shell  fire  during  the  three  weeks  they  remainded 
near  CUISY,  but  the  casualties  were  not  very  heavy. 

While  at  CUISY,  on  Oct.  Qth.  Col.  Acher  who  was 
commanding  the  regiment,  and  also  Division  Engineer, 
was  relieved  from  duty  with  this  regiment  and  sent  to  take 
command  cl  the  102nd.  Engineers  on  the  British  Front. 
Lt.  Ccl.  Wheeler  was  assigned  as  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  4th.  Engineers  by  Divisional  Order  on  Oct.  Qth.  and 
on  Nov.  2nd.  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel. 

The  Engineer  Train  on  the  2nd.  day  cf  the  attack  pro- 
ceeded to  SEPTSARGES,  where  it  remained  until  October 
10,  when  it  withdrew  to  the  South  of  CUISY.  During  this 
time  one  truck  was  demolished  by  shell  fire  and  a  good 
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many  horses  lost,  so  many  in  fact  that  had  replacements 
not  been  received  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
hauled  all  the  tool  wagons  out  when  relieved. 

During  this  period  the  Companies  were  engaged  in 
road  and  other  engineering  work.  The  CUISY- 
SEPTSARGES,  SEPTSARGES  -  NANTILLOIS,  and 
NANTILLOIS  -  BRUIELLES  roads  were  repaired  and 
maintained  to  include  October  18th.  Maintenance  on 
these  roads  was  unusually  difficult,  due  to  the  heavy 
grades,  continuous  traffic,  the  poor  character  of  the 
original  construction,  and  the  working  parties  being 
subject  to  intermittent  shelling. 

On  October  5th.  a  dump  of  barbed  wire,  mostly 
salvaged  from  German  dumps  and  pickets  cut  by  Company 
C  was  established  in  the  BOIS  DE  SEPTSARGES. 
A  complete  defensive  position  for  the  divisional  sector  was 
located,  and  woiic  started  on  wiring  the  position  and 
tracing  the  trench  lines. 

On  October  8th.  water  stations  at  SEPTSARGES. 
CUISY  and  NANTILLOIS  were  developed,  and  the 
existing  springs  and  wells  were  cleaned  out  and  relined. 

By  October  11th.  all  roads  in  the  Divisional  area  were 
in  good  repair  and  in  condition  for  two  way  traffic.  About 
600  spools  of  wire  had  been  used  in  entanglements  and  the 
work  on  the  defensive  position  well  advanced,  so  Com- 
pany C  was  relieved  from  its  exposed  position  and 
assigned  to  the  construction  of  a  shell  proof  shelter  at 
CUISY  for  Division  Heardquarters. 

The  Division  was  relieved  on  Ocotber  18th.  and  the 
4th.  Engineers  and  Train  marched  to  a  bivouac  in  the 
FORET  DE  HESSE. 

During  the  battle  of  the  ARGONNE  the  casualties  in 
killed  and  wounded  were  about  110  or  less  than  one-half 
the  number  that  suffered  on  the  VESLE. 


REST  AND  TRAINING  PERIOD  AFTER  THE 

BATTLE  OF  THE  ARGONNE. 

October  18,  1918  to  Nov.  20,  1918. 

A  halt  was  made  in  the  FORET  DE  HESSE  until  the 
morning  of  October  21,  when  the  regiment  proceded  by 
maryhing  to  BOIS  DE  SOUHESMES.  From  here  the 
march  proceeded  on  the  22nd,  23rd  and  24th  thru  NEU- 
VILLE,  ISSONCOURT,  LIGNIERES  and  DAGON- 
VILLE  to  the  town  of  VIGNOT  where  the  Train  and  1st 
Battalion  were  billited,  and  EUVILLE  where  the  2nd 
Battalion  was  billeted. 

The  Division  was  new  transferred  to  the  2nd  Army 
which  was  being  formed  on  the  METZ  front. 

For  a  week  no  drills  were  scheduled,  and  no  work  was 
done,  the  entire  time  being  devoted  to  cleaning  up  and 
rest.  On  October  30th.  a  drill  and  training  schedule  was 
put  into  effect,  and  the  construction  of  seven  rifle  ranges 
for  the  use  of  the  Infantry  and  Machine  Gun  units  of  the 
DlvisioJi  was  commenced. 

These  ranges  had  been  barely  completed  when  the 
Division  was  transferred  to  the  1st  Army  and  received 
orders  to  go  back  to  the  ARGONNE  front.  On  Nov.  6, 
the  Regiment  moved  by  bus  to  RAMPONT  a  distance  of 
apporximately  60  miles.  The  animal  transport  advanced 
by  twenty  mile  marches,  the  rolling  kitchens  been  sent  on 
ahead  with  the  troops  by  truck. 

While  at  RAMPONT  the  regiment  was  formed  and 
inspected  by  Major  General  Hershy  commanding  the  4th. 
Division,  and  a  Distinguished  Service  Cross  awarded  to 
Pvt.  Wilcox  of  D  Company  for  gallantry  in  action  on  the 
VESTLE  RIVER.  This  was  one  of  the  first  awards  of  a 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  made  to  a  soldier  in  the  4th. 
Division. 

On  November  9th  just  as  the  animal  transport  was  due 
to  arrive  at  RAMPNOT,  orders  were  received  transfering 
the  Division  back  again  into  the  2nd  Army  and  the  4th. 
Engineers  were  moved  back  to  the  Commercy  Area  again. 
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this  time  being  billeted  in  the  towns  of  SORCY  and 
VOLD.  The  animal  transport  was  headed  back  and  began 
its  return  march. 

On  November  11th.  the  entire  organization  moved  by 
marching  ot  XIVRAY,  and  were  within  sound  of  the  guns 
and  on  the  scene  of  the  first  action  by  American  troops 
when  news  was  received  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice. 
The  transport  joined  the  regiment  at  this  point  having 
spent  a  week  in  "Looping  the  Meuse"  as  was  remarked 
by  Lt.  Story,  the  Train  Commander. 

The  next  day,  November  12th.,  the  regiment  marched 
back  to  GIRONVILLE,  three  miles  from  VIGNOT  and 
were  billited  in  this  town  and  in  the  adjoining  town  of 
FREMERVILLE. 

Information  was  soon  received  that  the  4th.  Division 
was  to  march  into  Germany  as  part  of  the  Army  of 
Occupation,  and  every  effort  was  made  in  the  short  time 
available  to  procure  all  the  equipment  and  supplies  which 
would  be  necessary  for  the  march. 


THE  MARCH  TO  THE  RHINE. 
November  20,  1918  to  January  1,  1919. 

The  4th.  Division  was  assigned  to  the  4th.  Corps  c^ 
the  Third  Army.  The  Division  advanced  two  Infantry 
columns  abreast,  followed  by  an  Artillery  Column.  Com- 
pany B,  4th.  Engineers  was  assigned  to  accompany  the 
Artillery  Column,  Company  E  attached  to  the  8th. 
Brigade  under  command  of  Brigadier  General  Poore. 
Company  C  was  detailed  to  march  as  the  point  of  the 
advance  guard  of  this  column  to  reconnoiter  and  repair 
roads  and  inspect  bridges,  while  after  the  1st  day  of  the 
march  the  balance  of  the  regiment  marched  ahead  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Infantry  as  the  support  body  of  the 
advance  guard. 

The  first  phase  of  the  advance  began  November  20th. 
when  the  regiment  bivouaced  for  the  night  in  WION- 
VILLE.    The   march    was    continued    on    the    21st    to 
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CONFLANS  where  the  troops  again  bivauaced  after 
having  covered  a  distance  of  26  miles.  On  the  22nd  the 
stop  for  the  night  was  made  at  MARSPICH,  and  on  the 
23rd  the  first  phase  of  the  advance  was  ended  by  the 
arrival  in  OSETRICH,  in  LORRAIN  near  the  Southern 
border  cf  the  province  of  LUXEMBOURG. 

A  CO  uple  of  days  were  given  over  to  the  cleaning  of 
clothes  and  equipment,  and  on  November  26th.  a  regular 
drill  schedule  was  put  into  effect.  A  regimental  review 
was  held  during  this  period  and  the  organization  found 
to  be  excellent  condition. 

The  second  phase  of  the  advance,  which  was  marked 
by  the  entry  of  the  American  Army  into  German  Territory 
began  on  December  2nd.  The  route  ol  the  7th.  Brigade 
passed  thru  the  towns  of  BOUS,  IRSCH,  BERNCASTLE. 
PLUWIG,  THOM,  TREVES,  POLBACH,  HUNDHEIM. 
LAUTZENHAUSEN,  BELL,  ILLERICH,  and  MAS- 
BURG.  The  4th.  Engineers  arrived  in  DUNGENHEIM. 
GERMANY  on  December  15th.  having  covered  a  distance 
of  approximately  220  miles.  Most  of  the  may  this  route 
followed  2nd  class  roads,  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
MOSELLE  RIVER  and  all  the  drainage  adjacent  to  it.  The 
xMOSELLE  valley  was  crossed  four  times,  twice  on  two 
successive  days  and  on  each  of  these  two  days  marches  of 
over  45  kilometers  were  made.  During  this  time  tlie  men's 
extra  shoes  and  blanket  rolls  were  carried  on  trucks,  a 
light  pack  only  being  carried  by  the  men. 

At  the  last  crossing  of  the  MOSELLE  RIVER,  which 
was  at  TRIES,  a  pontoon  bridge  gave  considerable  trouble 
several  heavily  loaded  trucks  breaking  thrys,  and  a  detail 
from  C  Campany  was  called  upon  to  repair  it.  At  BRIEY 
a  detail  of  one  officer  and  sixty  men  were  left  behind  to 
erect  mine  portable  hospitals,  and  they  completed  the  job 
satisfactori'y,rejoining  the  regiment  at  Dungenheim. 

The  question  of  ration  supply  during  the  march  was 
rather  difficult  as  the  railhead  was  generally  a  long 
distance  from  the  head  of  the  column  and  the  trucks  after 
taking  the  packs  ofrward  to  the  new  billets  often  had  to 
make  a  run   of  35  to  50  miles  each   way  for  rations. 
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However  very  good  luck  was  had,  and  only  once  did  the 
rations  fail  to  arrive.  Forage,  especially  hay,  was  not 
generally  available  at  the  railhead,  and  reccAirse  had  to  be 
made  of  requisition  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns. 
This  was  done  regularly,  and  hay  for  the  horses  was 
always  obained.  The  animal  transportation  of  the  4th. 
Engineers  came  thru  in  splendid  shape,  as  is  evidenced  by 
letters  from  the  Brigade,  and  Divisional  Commanders 
cops  of  which  appear  in  the  appendk. 

The  regiment  arrived  in  DUNGENHEIM  December 
15th.  and  was  shortly  afterward  joined  by  B  and  E  Com- 
panies who  had  been  relieved  from  duty  with  the  8th., 
Brigade  and  Artillery  Column.  For  a  few  days  the  entire 
regiment  was  billeted  in  DUNGENHAM  and  the  adjacent 
towns,  when  it  was  found  that  the  roads  in  the  Divisional 
area  were  going  to  pieces  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  do 
constant  maintenance  on  them,  particularly  on  the 
important  main  road  along  the  MOSELLE  RIVER.  So 
on  December  27th.  and  28th.,  "A"  Company  moved  to 
ALDEGUND,  "B"  Company  to  EDIGER  and  "C"  Com- 
pany to  TREIS  thus  scattering  them  for  30  miles  along 
the  MOSELLE  RIVER. 

Ten  new  German  trucks  were  secured  with  which  to 
haul  road  material,  and  these  three  Companies  were  kept 
busy  on  the  maintenance  of  this  road. 

Rather  more  than  the  usual  number  of  rifle  ranges 
were  constructed  in  this  area.  In  all  14  ranges  have  been 
constructed  to  date.  January  1919,  and  more  are  in 
prospect.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  every  place  where 
the  Division  has  remained  in  an  area  for  as  long  as  a 
week  the  4th.  Engineers  have  constructed  rifle  ranges  for 
all  the  organizations,  and  on  none  of  these  ranges  has  a 
shot  been  fired. 

Besides  repairing  roads,  and  constructing  rifle  ranges, 
the  engineers  were  called  upon  ot  make  a  road 
reconnaissance  and  report  on  every  road  in  the  divisional 
area  which  contains  about  600  square  miles,  to  investigate 
the  water  supply  in  several  towns,  install  shower  baths 
for  nearly  every  organization,  build  several  delousers,  a 
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horse  dipping  vat,  repair  and  install  several  electric  light 
plants,  and  ereot  several  portable  barracks  and  stables. 

A  drill  schedule  for  all  troops  of  the  division  was  sent 
out,  but  the  4th.  Engineers  were  so  busily  engaged  on 
actual  work  that  after  the  1st  week  no  time  or  men  were 
available  for  drill. 

The  close  of  1918,  just  a  year  from  the  4th.  Engineers 
joined  the  4th.  Division  at  Camp  Greene,  N-C,  found  them 
in  very  different  circumstance  than  the  year  before,  but 
with  knowledge  that  the  job  htey  had  come  "over  here" 
to  help  do  was  nearly  finished  and  that  they  had 
participated  actively  and  honorably  in  the  accomplishment 
of  it. 
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Appendix  ''A" 
ROSTBR  OF  OFFieeRS 

4th  Regiment  of  Engineers 
Jan.   1,    1918,  to   Dec.  31,   1919. 


Name 


Rank 


Date 


Remarks 


Morrow,  Jay  J. 
Acher,  A.  H. 

Wheeler,  R.  A. 

Newcomer,  F.  K. 
Child,  R.  E. 

Palmer,  F.  L. 
Jones,  N.  H. 

Growden,  J.  P. 

Gillette,  D.  H. 
Bonfils,  F.  W. 

Scott,  S.  L. 


From  To 

ENGINEER  OFFICERS 

Colonel  Jan.  1  June  18 


Major 

Lt.  Colonel 

Colonel 

Major 

Lt.  Colonel 

Colonel 

Major 

Lt.  Colonel 

Captain 
Major 

Lt  Colonel 

Captain 
Major 

1st.  Lieut. 

Captain 

Major 

Captain 
Major 

Captain 

Captain 


Captain 


Jan.  1 
Feb.  14 
Aug.  1 

Jan.  1 
Aug.  2 
Nov.  2 

Jan.  1 
Aug.  11 

Jan.  1 
fJan.  10 
\Oct.  12 

Nov.  19 

Jan.  1 
Aug.  4 

Jan.  1 
Mar.  9 
Sept.  9 

Jan.  1 
Nov.  7 

Jan.  1 

Jan.  1 


Feb.  14 
Aug.  1 
Oct.  9 

Aug.  2 
Nov.  2 
Dec.  31 

Aug.  11 
Aug.  12 

Jan.  10 
Apr.  10 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  19 

Mar.  5 
Dec.  31 

Mar.  9 
Sept.  9 
Sept.  17 

Nov.  7 
Dec.  31 

Jan.  25 

July  1 


Commanding  Regt. 
Acting  Lt.  Col. 

Commanding  Regt. 
Commanding  1st  Bn. 

Commanding  Regt. 
Commanding  2nd  Bn. 

Attached  to.  Hq.  Det. 
Attached  Regt.  Staff 
Acting  Lt.  Col. 


Commanding  Co.  C. 
f  Comm  anding  1st.  Bn. 
\Acting  Lt.  Col. 

Assgd.  Co.  F 
Commanding  Co.  D 
Commanding  2nd  Bn. 

Commanding   Co.  F 
Commanding2nd  Bn. 

Commanding  Co   A 

fRegt.  Adjutant 

) Commanding  1st  Bn- 


Jan.  1         July  1         Regt.  Supply  Office' 


Name 


Rank 


Date 
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Remarks 


From 

To 

Noce,  D. 

Captain 

Jan.  1 

Mar.  5 

Commanding  Co.  D 

Lohr.  L.  R. 

Captain 

Jan.  1 

Nov.  3 

Battalion  Adjt. 

Johnson,  F.  M.  S. 

Captain 

Jan.  1 

Aug.  15 

Topographic.  Officer 

Sleppy,  K.  B. 

Captain 

Jan.  1 

Ang.  4 

Commanding  Co.  E 

Russell.  H.  S. 

Captain 

Jan.  1 

Apr.  30 

Commanding  Co.  B 

Danenhower,  E.  H. 

Captain 

Jan.  1 

Mar.  13 

Commanding  Co.  F 
Battalion  Adjutant 

Steel,  G.  a 

Captain 

Aug.  11 

Dec.  31 

Commanding  Co.   B 
1  Commanding  1st  Bn. 

Skoien,  A.  B. 

Captain 

Aug.  11 

Dec.  31 

Commanding  Bo.  E 

Newberry,  A   W. 

1st  Lt 
Captain 

Jan.  1 
Jan.  10 

Jan.    10 
Dec.  31 

Commanding  Co.  A 
(Personnel  Adjt. 
ICommanding  Co.   F 

Chase,  C.  E. 

1st  Lt. 
Captain 

Jan.  1 
Mar.  9 

Mar.  9 
Oct.  8 

Commanding  Train 
j  Commanding  Co.  A 
iCommanding  bt  Bn, 

Bolduc,  F.  J. 

1st  Lt. 
Captain 

Jan.  1 
Mar.  14 

Mar.  14 
Dec.  31 

Act.  Bn.  Adjutant 
Regt.  Adjutant 

McKall,  M.  K. 

1st  Lt. 
Captain 

Jan.  1 
Mar.  14 

Mar.  14 
Dez.  31 

Assgd.  Company  A 
Commanding  Co.  C 

Kuhn,  S.  L. 

2nd  Lt. 
1st.  Lt. 
Captain 

Jan.  22 
Feb.  25 
June  23 

Feb.  25 
June  23 
July  1 

Assgd.  Company  E 
2nd  Battalion  Adjt. 

Lohmeyer,  W. 

2nd  Lt. 
1st  Lt. 
Captain 

Jan.  22 
Feb.  28 
June  27 

Feb.  28 
June  27 
July  30 

Assgd.  Company   B 
Commanding  Co.  B 

Lyon,  W.  A. 

2nd  Lt. 
1st  Lt. 
Captain 

Jan.  3 
Feb.  28 
June  27 

Feb.  28 
June  27 
Nov.  3 

Assgd.  Company 
2  nd  Battalion  Adjt. 
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Name 

Rank 

Date 

Remarks 

From 

To 

McKenzie.  W.  L.  G. 

Captain 

Aug.  13 

Nov.  3 

Commanding  Co.  A 

Monroe,  R.  A. 

1st  LU 
Captain 

Jan.  1 
July  12 

July  12 
Dec.  31 

(Assgd.  Company   C 
iAsst.  R.  S.  0. 
Regt.  Sudply  Officer 

Grunert.  A.  E. 

Captain 

August  24 

Oct.  12 

Commanding  Co.  D 

Sncdaker,  E.  G. 

1st  Lt. 
Captain 

Jan.  1 
Oct.  10 

Oct.  10 
Dec.  31 

1  Assgd.  Company   E 
(Assgd.  Company  D 
pnd  Bn.  Ad'utant 
\Topographic.  Officer 

Gierlich,  0.  A. 

1st  Lt. 
Captain 

Jan.  1 
Oct.  19 

Oct.  19 
Dec.  31 

Assgd.  Company   E 
2nd  Battalion   Adjt. 

Gordon.  L.  C. 

1st  Lt. 
Captain 

Jan.  1 
Oct.  21 

Oct.  21 
Dec.  31 

Assgd.  Company  F 
Personnel    Adjutant 

Cole,  R.  F. 

1st  Lt. 
Captain 

Jan.  1 
Oct.  21 

Oct.  21 
Dec.  31 

Assgd.  Company   D 
Commanding  Co.  D 

Hammon 

1st  Lt. 
Captain 

Jan.  1 
Aug.  18 
Nov.  13 

July  1 
Nov.  13 
Dec.  31 

Assgd.  Company  D 
Commanding  Co.  A 

DeLeuw,  C.  E. 

1st  Lt. 

Jan.  1 

Oct.  10 

Assgd.  Company  A 
Comdg.  Hq.  Det, 
Topographic.  Officer 

Mail,  E.  F. 

Ist  Lt. 

Jan.  1 

Aug.  20 

Assgd..  Company   E 
Commanding  Co.  B 

Loomis,  J.  S. 

1st  Lt. 

Jan.  1 

Dec.  31 

Assgd.  Company  D 

McCartney,  P. 

1st  Lt. 

Jan    1 

Jan.  25 

Assgd.  Company   C 

Lottig,  Oscar 

1st  Lt. 

Jan.  1 

Nov.  24 

Battalion  Adjt. 
Assgd.  Company   B 
Commanding  Co.  B 

Bowsher,  W.  H. 

1st  Lt. 

Jan.  1 
Oct.  15 

Oct.  8 
Nov.  3 

Assgd.  Company   B 
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Name 

Rank 

Date 

Remarks 

Rakestraw,  C.  L. 

1st  Lt. 

From 
Jan.  1 

To 
Aug.  28 

Assgd.  Company  C 
Assgd.  Company  A 

Stafford,  P.  W. 

1st  Lt. 

Jan.  1 

Sept.  29 

Assgd.  Company  D 
Asst.  R.  S.  0. 

Johnson,  C.  E. 

1st  Lt. 

Jan    1 

Feb.  8 

Assgd.  Company   F 

Erickson,  C.  J. 

2nd  Lt. 
1st  Lt. 

Jan.  1 
Jan.  15 

Jan.  15 
Dec.  31 

Assgd.  Company  A 

Kemper  W.  R. 

2nd  Lt. 
1st  Lt. 

Jan.  1 
jMar.  9 
jjune  20 
'Nov.  24 

Mar.  9 
May  24 
Nov.  7 
Dec.  31 

Assgd.  Company 

Harding  A.  H. 

2nd  Lt. 
1st  Lt. 

Jan.  1 
Mar.  9 

Mar.  9 
Dec.  31 

Assgd.  Company   F 

Story  H.  J. 

2nd  Lt. 
1st  Lt. 

Jan.  1 
Mar    16 

Mar.  16 
Dec.  31 

Assgd.  Engr.  Train 
Commdg.Engr.Train 

Knight,  R.  C 

2nfl  Lt. 
1st  Lt. 

Jan.  1 
Mar.  20 

Mar.  20 
July  30 

Assgd.  Company  A 

Ellis,  W.  S. 

2nd  Lt. 
1st  Lt. 

Jan.  1 
Mar.  20 
July  2 

Mar.  20 
May  20 
Dec   31 

Assgd  Company  F 
Comdg.  Hq.  Det. 

Wilson,  A.  C. 

1st  Lt. 

Aug.  13 

Dec.  31 

Assgd,  Company  D 

Lloyd,  A.  M. 

1st  Lt. 

Aug.  13 

Dec.  31 

Assgd.  Company   3 

Delo,  R  A. 

1st  Lt. 

Aug.  7 

Nov.  3 

Assgd.  Company   B 

Van  Bman,  K.  W. 

1st  Lt. 

Aug.  6 
Oct.  15 

Oct.  4 
Dec.  31 

Assgd.  Company  F 

Laymon,  W. 

1st  Lt. 

Aug.  13 

Dec.  31 

Assgd.  Company   C 

Chargin,  J    A. 

2nd  Lt 
1st  Lt. 

Mar.  2 
Oct.  10 

Oct    10 
Dec.  31 

Assgd.  Company   A 
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Name 

Rank 

Date 

Remarks 

From 

To 

Cook,  F.  B. 

2nd  Lt. 
1st  Lt. 

Jan.  1 
Oct.  12 

Aug.  21 
Dec.  31 

Assgd.  Company  A 

Hect,  V.  G. 

2nd  Lt. 
1st  Lt. 

Jan.  1 
Oct.  10 

Oct.  10 
Dec.  31 

Assgd.  Company  E 
1st  Bn.  Adjutant 

Hill,  B.  C 

2nd  Lt. 
1st  Lt. 

Jan.  1 
Oct.  10 

Oct.  10 
Dec.  31 

Assgd.  Company  E 
Assgd.  Company  B 

Wedmeyer,  R.  G. 

2nd  Lt. 
1st  Lt. 

Mar.  18 
Oct.  10 

Oct.  10 
Dec.  31 

Assgd.  Company  F 

Sylliaasen,  V.  L. 

2nd  Lt. 
1st  Lt. 

Jan.  1 
Nov.  11 

Nov.  11 
Dec.  31 

Attached  Engr.  Train 
Assgd.  Company   C 

Flittner,  F.  W. 

2nd  Lt. 

Jan.  1 

Apr.  21 

Assgd.  Company  E 

Koepke,  W.  E. 

2nd  Lt. 

Jan.  1 

Ja)i.  26 

Assgd.  Company   D 

Bailnache,  J. 

2nd  Lt. 

Jan.  1 

Jan.  24 

Assgd.  Company   C 

Badgby,  B.  0. 

2nd  Lt. 

Jan.  1 

July  1 

Assgd.  Company  A 

Carneglia,  H.  C. 

2nd  Lt. 

Mar.  2 

Dec.  31 

Assgd.  Engr.  Train 

Ovington,  W.  H. 

2nd  Lt. 

Mar.  18 

Oct.  24 

Assgd.  Company  B 
Assgd.  Company  F 
Assgd.  Company   C 

Sayles,  A.  L. 

2nd  Lt. 

Mar.  2 

Dec.  31 

Assgd.  Company  D 

Liddy,  L.  W. 

2nd  Lt. 

Mar.  2 

Dec,  31 

Assgd.  Company  C 
Assgd.  Company  B 

Dowling,  A.  R. 

2nd  Lt. 

Mar.  2 
Aug.  15 

July  30 
Dec.  31 

Assgd.  Company  B 
Assgd.  Company   E 

Mitchell,  E.  M. 

2nd  Lt. 

Mar.  2 

July  1 

Assgd.  Company   E 

Arthur,  J.  D. 

2nd  Lt. 

Mar.  2 

July  1 

Assgd.  Company  F 

Clark,  0.  M. 

2nd  Lt. 

Apr.  3 

July  1 

Assgd.  Company   F 

Name 


Rank 


Date 
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Remarks 


Coogan,  J.  J. 
Anderson,  P.  H. 
Snow,  B.  H. 

Sutherland,  E.  G. 
Mitchell,  G. 
Woleben,  D.  P. 

Sleater,  A.  R. 
Boyle,  W.  A. 
Mollander  G.  T. 
Thran,  E. 
Freeman,  F. 
Marvin,  B. 

Tucker,  P.  W. 
Lieuallen,  F.  A. 
Bartlett.  C.  J. 

Belden,  Le  Deck 
Gumming,  A.  S. 
Bearse,  Q.  F. 

Carroll,  P.  V. 


From  To 

2nd  Li.  July  18  Oct.  1 

2nd  Lt.  July  18  Dec.  31 

2nd  Lt.  July  18  Nov.  11 

Nov.  24  Dec.  31 

2nd  Lt.  July  18  Aug.  17 

1st  Lt.  Aug.  13  Oct.  17 

2nd  Lt.  Aug.  24  Oct.  24 

2nd  Lt,  Sept.  25  Dec.  31 

2nd  Lt.  Oct.  6  Dec.  31 

2nd  Lt.  Sept.  27  Dec.  31 

2nd  Lt.  Sept.  29  Dec.  31 

2nd  Lt.  Sept.  29  Nov.  4 

2nd  Lt.  Oct.  6  Dec.  31 


MEDICAL  OFFICERS 


Major 

Captain 

1st  Lt. 
Captain 

1st  Lt. 

1st  Lt. 

1st  Lt. 

1st  Lt. 


June  4 

Jan.  1 

Jan.  1 
June  30 

Jan.  19 

Jan.  22 

Jan.  29 
July  1 
Nov.  11 


Dec.  31 

Feb.  15 

June  30 
July  12 

Feb.  10 

Mar.  9 

Apr.  1 
Oct.  9 
Dec.  31 


Assgd. 

Assgd. 

Assgd. 
Assgd. 

Assgd. 

Assgd. 

Assgd. 
Assgd. 

Assgd. 

Assgd. 

Assgd. 

Assgd. 

Assgd. 

Assgd. 


Company   C 

Company  A 

Company   E 
Company  D 

Company   F 

Company   F 

Company  D 
Company   F 

Company   C 

Company  A 

Company  B 

Company   E 

Company   F 

Company   D 


Surgeon 
Surgeon 
Asst.  Surgeon 

Asst.  Surgeon 

Dentist 

Dentist 


Feb.  15       May  21       Surgeon 


15 


Name 

Rank                     Date 

Remarks 

From 

To 

Cain. 

1st  Lt.              Feb.  15 

Mar.  13 

Asst.  Surgeon 

Knapp,  J.  Q. 

1st  Lt.              Mar.  12 

July  4 

Asst.  Surgeon 

Delameter,  L.  S. 

1st  Lt.              Mar.  20 

Dec.  31 

Dentist 

Slay.  I.  J. 

1st  Lt               July  9 

Sept.  5 

Asft  Surgeon 

Browne,  L.  E.  J. 

1st  Lt.              Sept.  5 

Dec.  31 

Asst.  Surgeon 

Cornelius 

1st  Lt.               Nov.  22 

Dec.  31 

Asst.  Surgeon 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Blakney,  S.  L. 

1st  Lt.              Jan.  1 

Dec.  31 

Chaplain 

Walker,  E.  P. 

2nd  Lt.             Jan.  1 

Mar.  22 

Veterinarian 

Ist  Lt.              Mar.  22 

Dec.  31 
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Appendix  **B" 

CASUALTIES  AMONG  OFFICERS. 


Name 


Rank    Date  1918 


Place 


Remarks 


SleppyKirby  B 

.  Capt. 

Aug   4 

Near  Cherry  Chartreuve 

Killed  in  action 

Stafford  P.  W. 

1st  Lt. 

,  Sept.  29 

Cuisy 

Killed  in  action 

Tucker  P.  W. 

Maj. 

Aug.  10 

2nd  Battle  of  the  Marne 

Gassed 

Bolduc  F.  J. 

Capt. 

Aug    10 

2nd  Battle  of  the  Marne 

Gassed 

Chase  C.  E. 

Capt. 

|Aug.  10 
(sept  26 

2nd  Battle  of  the  Marne 

Gassed 

The  Battle  of  the  Argonne 

Severely  Wounded 

Jonnes  N.  H. 

Capt. 

Aug.  6 

2nd  Battle  of  the  Marne 

Slightly  Wounded 

LohmeyerW  H. 

Capt. 

July  19 

2nd  Battle  of  the  Marne 

Severely  Wounded 

Bartlett  C.  J. 

Capt. 

Aug.  10 

2nd  Battle  of  the  Marne 

Wounded 

Skoien  A.  B. 

Capt. 

Oct  11 

The  Battle  of  the  Argonne 

Slightly  Wounded 

Cole  R.  E. 

Capt. 

Oct  5 

The  Battle  of  the  Argonne 

Slightly  Wounded 

Knight  R.  C. 

1st  Lt. 

July  18 

2nd  Battle  of  the  Marne 

Severely  Wounded 

Mail  E.  F. 

1st  Lt 

Aug.  5 

2nd  Battle  of  the  Marne 

Severely  Wounded 

Bowsher  W.  H, 

.  1st  Lt, 

.  Sept  28 

The  Battle  of  the  Argonne 

Wounded 

DeLeuw  C.  E. 

1st  Lt, 

,  Sept.  29 

The  Battle  of  the  Argonne 

Severely  Wounded 

Delo  P.  A. 

1st  Lt 

.  Sept.  30 

The  Battle  of  the  Argonne 

Slightly  Wounded 

Mitchell  G. 

1st  Lt 

,  Oct  10 

The  Battle  of  the  Argonne 

Gassed 

Dowling  A   R. 

2nd  Lt. 

July  19 

2nd  Battle  of  the  Marne 

Wounded 

Sutherland  E.G. 

,  2nd  Lt 

,  Aug.  C 

2nd  Battle  of  the  Marne 

Severely  Wounded 

Cook  F.  B. 

2nd  Lt. 

,  Aug.  11 

2nd  Battle  of  the  Marne 

Severey  Wounded 

Total  Casualties  Among  Officers 
Killed  2 

Wounded     17 


15* 
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Appendix  *'C*' 

RECORD  OF  CASUALTIES  OF  ENLISTED  MEN. 


2nd  Battle  of  the  Marne     Battle  of  St.  Mihiel    Battle  of  the  Argonne 


Killed 

Wounded 

Killed 

Wounded 

Killed 

Wounded 

Company  A 

2 

19 

0 

0 

3 

26 

Company  B 

6 

23 

0 

0 

5 

23 

Company  C 

7 

29 

0 

0 

2 

11 

Company  D 

2 

43 

0 

0 

2 

10 

Company  E 

3 

59 

0 

0 

1 

8 

Company  F 

1 

9 

0 

0 

2 

12       • 

Hqts. 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Train 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Med.  Det. 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ordnance 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTALS 


22 


203 


15 


95 


TOTAL  CASUALTIES 


Killed  37 

Wounded     298 
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ROSTER  OF  ENLISTED  MEN  FOLRTH  ENGINEERS- 
KILLED  IN  ACTION. 

Name  Serial  No.                    Company 

Sergeant  BUTZERIN,  Roy  S      .  568 157 

Corporal  COLEMAN,  Lowell  F  568  163 

Pvt.  ICI,  DUNKLE,  Darrell  M  568  162 

Private  CHIARELLA,  Samuel  J  568  0% 

Private  FALK,  Fred  T  568  127 

Private  HERAD,  Anton  568  193 

Corporal  COPEMAN,  Andrew  C  568  276 

Corporal  CLARK,  Robert  E  568  331 

Corporal  MILLDR,  Orville  J  568  354 

Corporal  FALLIN,  William  E  568  332 

Pvt.  ICl    BILES,  Clyde  M  -2  236  805 

Pvt.  ICI,  FARNSWORTH,  Carl  568  333 

Private  CATTELL,  Ezra  B  571  531 

Private  DOUGLAS.  Walter  S  568  406 

Private  QALTIERI,  Francisco  568  424 

Private  MAUSNER,  Albert  653  798 

Private  REDING,  George  I  2  235  335 

Corporal  BRADEN,  Marshall  568  505 

Corporal  GRIFFIN,  Lee  R  568  515 

Corporal  RHONE,  David  A  568  686 

Pvt.  ICI,  Drissler,  Wakter  E  568  598 

Pvt.  ICI,  Heinrich,  Leonard  568  626 

Private  HO>^E,  Bernhard  J  568  634 

Private  WEBB,  William  E  568  535 

Private  KINDLE,  Elwood  568  645 


CO. 

A, 

CO. 

A. 

CO. 

A. 

CO. 

A. 

CO. 

A. 

CO. 

A. 

CO. 

B. 

CO. 

B. 

CO. 

B. 

CO. 

B. 

CO. 

B. 

CO. 

B. 

CO. 

B. 

CO. 

B. 

CO. 

B. 

CO. 

B. 

CO. 

B. 

CO. 

C. 

CO. 

C. 

CO, 

C. 

CO. 

C. 

CO. 

C. 

CO. 

C. 

CO. 

C. 

CO. 

C. 
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Name 


Serial  No. 


Company 


Corporal  BARTO,  Tom  F  568  752 

Pvt.  ICI,  FOWLER,  James  E  568  852 

Private  LUNDSTROM,  Carle  A  568  892 

Private  LIANO,   Dominico  568  890 

Sgt.  ICI,  LUHS,  Christian  568  955 

Sergeant  MORRIS,  Abraham  L  568  970 

Corporal  REYNOLDS,    Emery  C  568  995 

Pvt.  ICI,  KNOWLES,  John  W  569  057 

Private  MARSHALL,   Stanton  H  2  234  278 

Private  DORDAS,  Tony  2  599  590 

Private  FRITCH,  Arthur  W  1  635  657 

Private  RISMILLER,  Charles  C  571 132 


CO. 

D. 

CO. 

D. 

CO. 

D. 

CO. 

D. 

CO. 

E. 

CO. 

E. 

CO. 

E. 

CO. 

E. 

CO. 

E 

CO. 

F. 

CO 

F. 

Medical  Det. 
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ROSTER  OF  ENLISTED  MEN  WHO  DIED  AS 
RESULT  OF  WOUNDS  RECEIVED  IN  ACTION 

Name                              •  Serial  No.                  Company 

Corporal  ASHBY,    William  C  568  089 

Sergeant  MOWORTER,    Verner  B  568  269 

Prirate  ROSEMAN,  Paul  C  2  063  709 

Private  SPRINGER.   Paul  O  568  695 

Private  SERVING,  Pasquale  568  355 

Private  KLEIN,  Victor  L  3  487  187 

Private  MCDONNELL.   James  P  568  906 

Private  ICl,   DUNCAN,  Thomas  569  047 

Corporal  TERRILL,  William  R  569  299 

Col.  Sgt.  SMITH,    Arthur  G  569  405 

Private  BUSBY,  Alphonses  C  2  225  939 


CO. 

A. 

CO. 

B. 

CO. 

C. 

CO. 

c. 

CO. 

c. 

CO. 

D. 

CO. 

D. 

CO. 

E. 

CO. 

F. 

HDQ. 

DET. 

HDQ. 

DET. 
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ROSTER  OF  ENLISTED  MEN  WHO  DIED  OF 
OTHER  CAUSES  THAN  WOUNDS  SINCE  ARRIVAL 
IN  FRANCE      • 

Company 


Name 

Serial  No. 

Private  ICI.  CLARK.  John  B 

564  632 

Private  SULESKY,   Konstanti 

2  600  817 

Sergeant  OBRIEN,    Cornelius  J 

568  759 

Private  HICKS,  Buri 

1879  838 

Private  MECARTIN,  John 

568  904 

Private  SHINQLEDECKER,   Franic  L 

3166  117 

Private  ICI.  JOHNSON-,  Ivan  J 

2  065  679 

Private  ENHI,  John  H 

2  601  064 

Private  ICI,  STEELE,   Ralph  G  569  459 


CO. 

B. 

CO. 

C. 

CO. 

D. 

CO. 

D. 

CO. 

D. 

CO. 

D. 

CO. 

F. 

CO. 

F. 

iDO. 

DET. 
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Appendix  "D" 

AWARDS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  CROSSES 

and 
OFFICERS  AND  MEN  MENTIONED  IN  ORDERS. 


Awards  of  Distinguished  Service  Crosses. 

Name  Rank  Battle 


Newcomer,  F.  K. 

Major 

2nd 

Battle 

of 

the 

Marne 

Growden,  James  P. 

Captain 

2nd 

w 

yi 

M 

n 

McKall,  M.  K. 

Captain 

2nd 

„ 

V 

IJ 

n 

DeLeuw,  C.  E. 

1st  Li. 

2nd 

„ 

„ 

» 

„ 

Cook,  Frank  B. 

2nd  Lt. 

2nd 

y, 

» 

n 

w 

Qoetsch,  Arthur  J. 

Sgt. 

2nd 

n 

n 

ft 

^ 

Robertson,  Raymond  D. 

Sgt. 

2nd 

n 

» 

ft 

n 

*Barto,  Tom  F. 

Cpl. 

2nd 

» 

» 

^ 

n 

Dumbar,  Charles  F. 

Cpl. 

2nd 

n 

n 

» 

n 

Jaworski,  Frank 

'Cpl. 

2nd 

„ 

It 

fl 

>♦ 

Waltman,  Emmet  W. 

Cpl. 

2nd 

w 

n 

*i 

T» 

Woods,  Wm.  J. 

Pvt. 

2nd 

n 

1> 

» 

n 

Qlemm,  Charles 

Pvt. 

2nd 

» 

« 

M 

« 

Wilcox,  Gilbert 

Pvt. 

2nd 

„ 

« 

» 

, 

Harris,  Roy 

Pvt. 

2nd 

» 

» 

» 

» 

*Posthumous  award. 
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Officers  and  Men  Mentioned  in  Orders. 


Name 


Rank 


Battle 


Date 


Palmer  Francis  L. 

Mai. 

Battle  of  The  Argonne 

Q.  0.  67    4th  Div. 

Sept.  28, 

MacKall,  Murray  K. 

Capt. 

2nd   Battle   of  the  Marne 
Q.  0.  76  4th  Div. 

Aug.  4-5, 

Jaworski,  Frank 

Cpl. 

2nd   Battle   of  the  Marne 
Q.  0.  76   4th  Div. 

Aug.  5, 

O'Brien,  Cornelius  J. 

Sgt. 

The  Battle  of  the  Argonne 
Q.  0.  81    4th  Div. 

Sept.  30, 

Carnahan,  John  T. 

Sgt. 

Th?  Battle  of  the  Argonne 
Q  0.  81    4th  Div. 

Sept.  30, 

Reardon,  Frank  J. 

Cpl. 

The  Battle  of  the  Argonne 
G.  0.  81    4th  Div. 

Sept.  30, 

Stewart,  Robert  B. 

Pvt.   Id. 

The  Battle  of  the  Argonne 
G.  0.  81    4th  Div. 

Sept.  30, 

Stuhlman,  Samuel  E. 

Pvt.   Id. 

The  Battle  of  the  Argonne 
G.  0.  81    4th  Div. 

Sept.  30. 

Niemeyer.EdwardH, 

Pvt.   Id. 

The  Battle  of  the  Argonne 
G.  0.  81    4th  Div. 

Sept.  30, 

Mooshien,  Panos  H. 

Pvt. 

The  Battle  of  the  Argonne 
Q.  0.  81    4th  Div. 

Sept.  30, 

Jones  Carl  P. 

Pvt. 

The  Battle  of  the  Argonne 
G.  0.  81    4th  Div. 

Sept.  30, 
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Appendix  "E" 

HEADQUARTERS  FOURTH  DIVISION 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

February  10,  1918. 

FROM:  The  Commanding  General. 

TO:  The  Commanding  Officer,  Fourth  Engineers. 

SUBJECT:  Morale  of  Regiment. 

1 .  The  Divison  Commander  desires  to  express  through 
you  the  keen  satisfaction  he  feels  in  the  plendid  morale  of 
his  Engineer  Regiment.  He  has  never  seen  an  organization 
more  thoroughly  inbued  with  the  spirit  of  service  and 
general  helpfulness.  All  of  its  recent  work  has  been  in 
the  face  of  the  most  trying  conditions,  and  its  cheerfull 
perseverance  gives  evidence  of  what  can  be  expected 
"over  there". 

2.  Following  established  preceden  t,the  regiment  will 
probably  precede  the  rest  of  the  Division  to  France. 

3.  The  Division  Commander  wishes  you  to  know  that 
he  is  proud  to  intrust  first  place  to  the  Fourth  Engineers 
and  that  the  Division  confidently  stakes  its  reputation  on 
the  impression  its  advanced  guard  will  create  under 
critical  eyes. 

(Signed)  Geo.  H.  Cameron, 

Major  General,  N.A. 
True  Copy: 
F.  W.  Bonfils. 
Captain,  Fourth  Engineers, 
Adjutant. 
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February  19,  1918. 
FROM :  The  Chief  of  Engineers. 
TO:  The  Commanding  Officer,  4th.  Engineers  Regiment, 

Camp  Greene,  N.C. 
SUBJECT:  Commendation  by  Division  Commander. 

1.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  is  not  surprised,  but  is 
greatly  pleased  that  the  Officers  and  men  of  the  4th. 
Engineers  have  received  the  high  praise  contained  in  the 
letter  of  February  10,  1919,  from  the  Division  Commander. 
The  Chief  of  Engineers  feels  sure  that  in  active  service 
the  regiment  will  prove  the  correctness  of  General 
Cameron's  estimate  of  their  morale  and  capacity  for  the 
work  they  are  to  do. 

(Signed)  W.  M.  BLACK. 

Major  General. 
True  Copy: 

F.  W.  BONFILS, 
Captain,  4th.  Engineers, 
Adjutant. 
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HEADQUARTERS  4TH.  DIVISION 
AMERICAN   EXPEDITIONARY   FORCES 

GENERAL  ORDERS 

No.  46  France  August  14,  1918. 

OFFICERS  AND  MEN  OF  THE  FOURTH  DIVISION. 

After  twenty-seven  days  of  marching  and  fighting  our 
Division  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  front  for  a  hard- 
earned  and  well  deserved  rest  and  for  the  first  time  during 
that  period  it  is  now  possible  to  suitable  record  our 
achievements. 

With  our  training  still  unfinished,  otur  infantry  and 
machine  guns  we  rushed  into  line  on  the  night  of  July 
17-18  to  take  part  in  Marshall  Foch^s  now  famous  drive 
from  the  Mame.  Under  the  able  commanders  of  the 
164th  iDvision  7th  Army  Corps  VI  French  Army,  and 
side  by  side  with  our  gallant  Allies,  battalion  of  the  8th 
Brigade  drove  the  enemy  from  HAUTE  VESNES  ST. 
GENCOULPH  CHEZY  CHEVILLON  PRIEZ  and  COUR- 
CHAMPS  with  such  pluck  and  vigor  that  over  four 
hundred  prisoners,  eighteen  guns  and  many  moters  and 
machine  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  General  Gaucher,  who 
commended  our  otrops  for  "Splendid  dash".  At  the  end 
of  the  two  days  fighting  the  164th  Division  was  the  most 
advanced  in  the  VI  Army. 

Further  north,  our  3Qth  infantry,  under  its  own  colonel, 
took  over  a  sector  at  night  and  later  was  cited  in  orders 
of  the  33rd  French  Division  for  ''Magnificent  Ardour"  and 
for  the  capture  of  the  woods  of  CRESNES,  the  village  of 
NOROY,  an  enemy  battery,  and  a  great  number  of  trench 
mortars  and  machine  guns,  as  well  as  over  one  hundred 
prisoners,  including  two  officers.  On  July  23rd  our 
troops  were  withdrawn  and  concentrated  to  resume  a 
status  of  training,  but  under  a  sudden  change  of  orders 
were  immediately  marched  to  join  the  1st  Corps  U.S.  and 
placed  in  second  line  behnid  the  42nd  Division  U.S.  on 
the  CURCQ.  Here  two  battalions  of  the  47th  infantry 
suffered  heavy  losses  when  pushed  up  to  reinforce  an 
exhausted  brigade  of  the  front  line.    On  August  3rd  the 
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Division  passed  through  continued  the  drive  as  far  as  the 
VESLE  RIVER.  Here  the  enemy  has  established  himself 
in  force  and  successfully  resisted  further  Allied  advance- 

The  "4th"  Division  baptized  in  full  battle,  has  been 
christened  a  fighting  unit.  It  has  been  tried  out  and  has 
stood  the  test.  With  no  preliminary  experience  in  front 
sector,  it  took  its  full  share  in  the  greatest  attack  that  has 
yet  been  launched  by  the  Allied  Forces.  No  sddiers  have 
ever  been  called  upon  to  stand  a  more  gruelling  grind 
upon  their  fortitude,  endurings  and  morale  than  has  been 
imposed  upon  the  men  of  this  Division  by  the  fighting  in 
the  valley  of  the  VESLE. 

The  Division  Commander  desires  to  express  in  equal 
measures  his  appreciation  cf  the  splendid  cooperation  of 
all  branches: 

To  the  Engineers  who,  under  heavy  shell  fire  and  with 
heavy  losses  constructed  bridges  over  the  VESLE  and 
under  shelling  maintained  roads  that  made  supply 
possible; 

To  the  Signal  Corps  who  labored  day  and  night  to 
maintain  lines  of  communication; 

To  the  Medical  Service,  whose  units  were  pushed 
forward  ot  the  firing  line  working  without  rest  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  of  the  wounded  and  to  our  Chaplains  with 
their  faithful  parties,  who  carefully  buried  our  dead. 

The  Division  Commander  is  justly  pround  to  command 
officers  and  men  who  have  measured  up  to  the  highest 
standard  of  Americanism. 

We  mourn  our  dead.  For  the  living  there  is  the  work 
tomorrow. 

By  command  of  Major  General  Cameron: 

C.  A.  BACH 

Lieut.  Colonel  General  Staff 

OFFICIAL:  ^^'^^  ^  ^^^ 

HOWARD  J.  SAVAGE, 
Capt.  A.G.D.N.A. 
Act.  Adjutant.  (A  True  Copy.) 
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GENERAL  HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES. 

GENERAL  ORDERS  France,  August  28,  1918. 

NO  143 

It  fills  me  with  pride  to  record  in  General  Orders  a 
tribute  to  the  service  and  achievements  of  the  First  and 
Third  Corps,  comprising  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  26th,  28th, 
32nd  and  42nd  Divisions  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

You  came  to  the  battlefield  at  the  crucial  hour  of  the 
Allied  cause.  For  almost  four  years  the  most  formidable 
Army  the  world  had  as  yet  seen  had  pressed  its  invasion 
cif  France,  and  stood  threatening  its  Capital.  At  no  time 
had  that  Army  been  more  powerful  or  menacing  than 
when,  on  July  15th,  it  struck  to  destroy  in  one  great  battle 
the  brave  men  opposed  to  it  and  to  enforce  its  brutal  will 
upon  the  world  and  civilization. 

Three  days  later,  in  conjuction  with  our  Allies  you 
counterattacked.  The  Allied  Armies  gained  a  brillant 
victory  that  marked  the  turning  point  of  the  war.  You  did 
more  than  give  our  brave  Allies  the  support  to  which  as  a 
nation  our  faith  was  pledged.  You  proved  that  our 
altruism,  our  pacific  swirit,  our  sence  of  jutice  have  not 
blunted  our  virility  or  our  courage.  You  have  shown  that 
American  initative  and  energy  are  as  fit  for  the  test  of  war 
as  for  the  pursuits  of  peace.  You  have  justly  won  the 
unstinted  praises  of  our  Allies  and  the  eternal  gratitude  of 
our  Countrymen. 

We  have  paid  for  our  successes  in  the  lives  of  many 
of  our  brave  comrades.  We  shall  cherish  their  memory 
always,  and  clain  for  our  history  and  literature  their  brave 
achievements  and  sacrifice. 

This  order  will  be  read  to  all  organization  at  the  first 
assembly  after  its  receipt. 

JOHN  J.  PERSHING 
OFFICIAL  General  Commander  in  Chief. 

ROBERT  C.  DAVIS 
Adjutant  General  (A  True  Copy.) 
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HEADQUARTERS 

FIFTH  ARMY  CORPS 

AMERICAN  E.  F. 

i  France,  September  16,  1918. 

GENERAL  ORDER 
NO  17 

1.  The  following  telegram  from  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  American  E.F.  is  published  to  the  command: 

September  15th,  1918. 
Major  General  George  H.  CAMERON: 

Commanding  General  fith  Corps. 

Please  extend  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  fith  Corps 
my  sincere  congratulations  for  the  part  they  have  taken 
in  the  first  battle  of  the  American  Army.  Our  successes 
have  thrilled  our  countrymen  and  evoked  the  enthusasim 
of  all  Allies.  Will  you  convey  to  the  command  my 
cardial  appreciation  of  their  work.  I  am  proud  of  the 
accomplishment. 

''PERSHING" 
By  Command  of  Major  General  Cameron. 

W.  B.  BURTT 
Brigadier  General  Chief  of  Staff. 
OFFICIAL: 

HARRY  C.  KAEFRING 
Adjutant  General. 

(A  True  Copy.) 
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HEADQUARTERS 

FIFITH  ARMY  CORPS 

AMERICAN  E.  F. 

France,  September  17,  1918. 

GENERAL  ORDERS)  . 
NO  18.  ) 

1.  the  following  telegram  from  the  Commanding 
General,  1st  Army  is  published  to  the  command: 

September  15,  1918. 
Commanding  General 
5th  Corps. 

Number  105  Sec  G.  S.  The  Army  Commander  directs 
that  the  following  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  transmitted  to  you  for  transmission  to  all 
troops  of  your  cammand  quote  Washington  September 
14th.  To  General  John  J.  Pershing  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  France.  Accept  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations on  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  army 
under  your  command.  The  boys  have  done  what  we 
expected  of  them  and  done  it  ni  a  way  we  most  admire. 
We  are  deeply  proud  of  them  and  of  their  Chief.  Please 
convey  to  all  concerned  my  grateful  and  affectionate 
thanks  Signed  Woodrow  Wilson  unquote. 

"DRUM" 
By  command  of  Major  General  Cameron 

W.  B.  BURTT 
Brigadier  General  Chief  of  Staff. 

OFFICIAL: 

HARRY  C.  KAEFRING 
Adjutant  General. 

(A  True  Copy.) 

16 
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HEADQUARTERS   THIRD   ARMY   CORPS 
AMERICAN    EXPEDITIONARY    FORGES 

GENERAL  ORDERS 
No.  29. 

FRANCE  OCTOBER  5,  1918. 

1.  The  Corps  Commander,  in  General  Orders,  cites 
the  gallant  conduct  of  the  4th  Envision,  especially  tiie  7th 
and  8th  Infantry  Brigades  in  the  sezure,  against  great 
difficulties,  of  the  LOIS  DE  FAYS  and  the  holding  of  it 
against  repeated  and  determind  counter-attacks  between 
September  26th  and  October  5th.  You  are  there,  Stay 
there. 

By  command  of  General  Bullard 

A.  W.  DJORNSTAD 

Brigadier  General  G.  S. 

Chief  of  Staff. 

OFFICAIL: 

DAVID  O  KEEFE 
Adjutant  General 

(A  True  Copy.) 
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AMERICAN   EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES. 

France,  October  11,  1918. 

TO  OFFICERS  AND  MEN  OF  THE  4TH  ENGINEERS: 

On  account  of  my  unexpected  seperation  from  the  4th. 
Engineers  I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
to  you  all,  my  greatest  appreciation  of  the  fine  work  you 
all  did  during  the  present  offensive.  Every  man  and 
officer  worked  many  hours  longer  than  ordinarily  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time,  displayed  all  the  skill  of  trained 
Engineers  in  making  a  road  out  of  an  impossible  swamp. 
The  reports  of  your  work  have  been  passed  thru  the 
whole  army,  and  have  been  subject  of  very  favorable 
comment  by  comment  by  many  high  officers.  Knowing  the 
regiment.  I  was  not  surprised,  but  nevertheless,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  record  the  complete  work.  It  is  not 
exaggerating  to  say  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  tireless 
work  of  the  4th.  Engineers,  on  the  roads,  the  success  of 
this  Division  and  the  Division  on  our  left  would  have  been 
imoossible. 

I  regret  exceedinglv.  my  seperation  from  the  regiment 
which  I  joined  when  it  consistend  of  700  men  and  no 
equipment.  The  regiment  however  will  remain  under  the 
present  officers  and  with  Colonel  Wheeler  commanding. 
I  Know  your  future  successes  will  outchine  your  past. 
Every  officer  or  man  that  has  been  connected  with  the  4th 
Engineers  has  been  proud  of  the  fact,  and  I  assure  you 
all  that  I  shall  always  look  upon  it  as  the  finest  Regiment 
in  the  Army. 

A.  H.  ACHER, 
Colonel  Engineers. 
OFFICIAL: 

Captain  4th  Engineers, 

FRED  J.  BOLDUG, 

Adjutant. 

(A  True  Copy) 

16* 
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HEADQUARTERS  FOURTH  DIVISION 
AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY   FORCES 

GENERAL  ORDERS 
No.  71 

france  October  20,  1918. 

Now  that  the  4th  EHvisiodi  has  been  withdrawn  from 
what  may  be  termed  the  first  phase  of  the  battle  of  the 
ARGONNE,  it  is  appropriate  to  review  its  achievements. 

From  September  26th  to  October  18th  1918  the  4tfa 
Division  as  a  part  of  the  111  Corps,  1st  American  Army, 
took  part  in  the  attack  on  the  enemy  positions  between 
the  ARGONNE  FOREST  and  the  MEUSE- 

These  positions  were  exceptional  strong,  having  been 
in  existence  practically  since  the  begining  <5  the  war,  and 
their  natural  features  had  been  strengthened  with  all  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  which  the  German  Army,  with  years 
of  experience  behind  it,  could  bring  to  the  task. 

On  the  first  day  the  Division  penetrated  these  defenses 
to  a  depth  of  about  seven  kilometers.  In  the  days  follo- 
wing its  lines  were  adwanced  sbc  kilometers,  in  the  face 
of  strong  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  All  ground 
won  was  held  under  the  most  trying  and  difficult  arcum- 
stances:  under  fire  of  all  kinds,  both  from  the  front  and 
the  flanks;  the  4th  Division  being  at  all  times  in  advance 
of  the  other  Divisions  of  the  1st  Army. 

During  the  period  when  the  Division  was  engaged,  it 
had  opposed  tomit,  all  esc  parts  of  seven  German  I^visions, 
two  being  rated  as  among  the  best  in  the  German  Army. 
One  of  these,  the  28th  Dviision,  is  konwn  as  the  Kaiser*s 
Favorite. 

The  Division  captured  2731  prisoners,  of  >\4iom  71 
were  officers;  47  field  guns  of  calibre  up  to  150  MM;  and 
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many  minenwerier  and  machine  guns,  as  well  as  a  great 
quantity  of  small  arms  and  ammunition. 

It  is  with  deep  pride  and  satisfaction  that  the  Division 
Commander  publishes  these  results.  They  have  been 
gained  in  the  face  of  the  most  determined  resistance  and 
at  great  cost.  No  men  have  borne  themselves  more 
gallantly  than  the  men  of  this  Division.  No  Division  in 
France  has  more  cause  to  be  proud  of  its  achievements. 
Where  all  have  done  so  well,  it  is  impossible  to  single  out 
units  or  individuals  for  special  commendation,  Infantry, 
Artillery,  Engineers,  Machine  Guns,  Signal  Corps,  Medical 
Service,  Trains,  Military  Police  by  splendid  team  work 
and  single  hearted  devotion  to  duty,  have  all  contributed 
their  share  to  the  success  we  have  won. 

We  mourn  our  honored  dead.  Those  of  us  who 
remain  pledge  ourselves  anew  for  effort  and  sacrifice, 
proud  of  our  privilege  of  representing  the  American 
People  in  the  struggle  foo:  world  freedom. 

With  pride,  bom  of  past  achievements  the  members  o^ 
the  4th  Division  look  forward  to  sharing  in  the  great  and 
final  victory  of  our  Armies;  a  victory  that  cannot  be  long 
delayed. 

This  order  will  be  read  to  each  organization  at  the 
first  assembly  after  its  receipt. 

By  command  of  Brigadier  General  Poore: 
C.  A.  BACH 
Colonel  General  Staff 
Chief  of  staff. 
OFFICIAL: 

LON  S.  HAYES 
Captain,  A.D.G. 

(A  True  Copy.) 
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HEADQUARTERS  4TH.  DIVISION 
AMERICAN   EXPEDITIONARY   FORGES 


France,  11  November  1918. 
MEMORANDUM: 

The  following  is  published  for  the  infomation  of  the 
command:  THE  EIGHTEEN  PROVISIONS  OF  ARMIS- 
TRICE  SIGNED  BY  THE  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  To  be  effective  six  hours  after  si^ature. 

2.  Immediate  evacuation  of  BELGIUM,  FRANCE  and 
ALSACE-LORRAINE,  with  a  delay  of  fourteen  days. 
Troops  that  remain  after  this  period  will  be  interned. 

3.  Germany  to  turn  over  to  the  allies: 

5000  Cannon  of  heavy  caliber. 
30000  Machine  Guns. 
3000  Minnewerefers. 
2000  Airplanes. 

4.  Evacuation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

5.  Occupation  of  COBLANS,  MAINZ  and  COLOGNE 
with  a  radius  of  30  kilometers.  Situation  of  a  neutral 
zone  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  a  depthnof  20  or 
30  kilometers.    Evacuation  within  11  days. 

6.  No  materials  to  be  removed  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine.    All  factories,  railroads,  etc.  will  remain  intact. 

7.  5000  locomotives,  150,000  cars,  10,000  motor 
trucks,  wwill  be  turned  over  to  the  Allies. 

8.  Germany  to  maintain  the  Army  of  Occupation. 

9.  Troops  will  be  withdrawn  behind  the  lines  as  of 
August  1,  1914. 

No  time  limit  stated.  ^^ 

10.  Revocation  of  all  the  treaties  of  the  BREST- 
LITOWSK  and  BUCHAREST. 
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11.  Unconditional  capitulation  of  East  Africa. 

12.  Restoration  of  sums  of  money  taken  from  the 
banks  of  BELGIUM  and  the  gold  taken  from  ROUMANIA 
and  RUSSIA. 

13.  Return  of  all  prisoners  of  war  without  reciprocity. 

14.  Handing  over  100  submarines,  8  light  cruisers, 
and  6  dreadnoughts.  All  other  battleship  to  be  dis- 
mantled and  guarded  by  Allied  Neutrals  or  Allied  Forts. 

15.  Free  passage  across  the  Cattegut.  All  mines  to 
be  removed. 

16.  The  blockade  to  continue.  German  ships  which 
sail  to  be  siezed. 

17.  All  limitations  on  navigation  concerning  neutrals 
by  Germany  are  annulled. 

18.  Armistrice  will  last  thirty  days. 

By  Command  of  Major  General  HERSEY: 

WILLIAM  C.  BROOKER 

1st  Lieut.  A.G.D.,  U.S.A. 

Asst.  Adjutant. 
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HEADQUARTERS  4TH.  DIVISION 
AMERICAN   EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES 

GENERAL  ORDERS 
No.  86 

France  November  15,  1918. 

1.  The  following  telegram  memorandum  is  published 
for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  command. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOURTH  ARMY  CORPS 
AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES  FRANCE. 

November  14,  1918. 

A  telegram  from  H.A.E.F.  quoted  for  information  of 
all  concerned: 

"HAEF  13  November  1918. 
'To  Commanding  General  IV  Corps. 
The  following  telgram  of  12  November  is  tele- 
graphed for  your  information. 

The  enemy  has  capitulated.  It  is  fitting  that  I  address 
myself  in  thanks  directly  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  who  by  their  heroic  efforts 
have  made  possible  this  glorious  result.  Our  Armies^ 
hurriedly  raised  and  hastily  trained,  met  a  veteran  enemy^ 
and  by  courage,  discipline  and  skill  always  defeated  him. 
Without  complaint  you  have  endured  incessant  toil,  priva- 
tion, and  danger.  You  have  seen  many  of  your  comrades 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice  that  freedom  may  live.  I  thank 
you  for  the  patience  and  courage  with  which  you  have 
endured.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  splendid  fruits  of 
victory  which  your  heroism  and  the  blood  oi  our  gallant 
dead  are  now  presenting  to  our  nation. 

Your  deeds  will  live  forever  on  the  most  glorious  pages 
of  American  History.  Those  things  you  have  done.  There 
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remains  now  a  harder  task  which  will  test  your  soldierly 
qualities  to  the  utmost.  Succeed  in  this  and  little  note 
will  be  taken,  and  few  praises  will  be  sung;  fail,  and  the 
light  of  your  glorious  achievement  of  the  passed  will  be 
dimmed.  But  you  will  not  fail.  Every  natural  tendency 
may  urge  towards  relaxationand  discipline,  in  conduct,  in 
appearance,  in  everything  that  marks  the  soldier.  Yet  you 
will  remember  that  each  officer  and  each  soldier  is  the 
representative  in  EUROPE  of  his  people  and  that  his 
brilHant  deeds  of  yesterday  permit  no  action  of  today  to 
pass  unnoticed  by  friend  or  foe.  You  will  meet  this 
test  as  gallantly  as  you  have  met  the  tests  of  the  battlefield. 
Sustained  by  your  ideals  and  inspired  by  the  heroic  part 
you  have  played,  you  will  carry  back  to  our  people  the 
proud  consciousness  of  a  new  American  bom  of  sacrifice, 
Wheter  you  stand  on  hostile  territory  or  on  the  friendly 
soil  of  France,  you  will  os  bear  yourself  in  discipline 
appearance  and  respect  for  all  civil  rights  that  you  will 
confirm  for  all  time  the  pride  and  love  which  every 
American  feels  for  your  uniform  and  for  you. 

Signed  PERSHING.  R.  C.  DAVIS. 

OFFICIAL: 

BERKELEY  ENOCHS 
Colonel  G.S.  G-3. 

(A  True  Copy.) 
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HEADQUARTERS   4TH   DIVISION 
AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES. 

France,  November  19,  1918. 

Memorandum : 

The  following  communication  from  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies  is  published  to  the  Command: 

G.  H.  Q.  November  19,  1918. 

OFFICERS,  NON-COMMISSIONED   OFFICERS   AND 
MEN  OF  THE  ALLIED  ARMEIS: 

After  having  resolutely  stopped  the  enemys  advance^ 
you  continued  to  attack  him  for  months  with  unswerving 
faith  and  tireless  energy. 

You  have  won  the  greatet  battle  in  history  and  saved 
a  most  holy  cause : 

The  Uberty  of  the  World. 

You  may  well  be  proud! 

You  have  covered  your  flags  with  immortal  glory. 

Posterity  will  be  eternally  grateful  to  you. 

The  Marshall  of  France 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies. 

By  command  of  Major  HERSY, 
C.  A.  BACH, 
Colonel  General  Staff 
Chief  of  Staff. 
OFFICIAL: 
LON  S.  HAYES, 
Major  A.  G.  D. 
Adjutant. 
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HEADQUARTERS,  FOURTH  DIVISION 
AMERICAN  E.  F. 

Germany,  December  4,  1Q18. 

FROM:  Commanding  General,  4th.  Dviision. 
TO :  Commanding  General,  7th.  Brigade. 
SUBJECT:  March  Discipline. 

The  division  Commander  saw  your  brigade  on  the 
march  yesterday  in  the  morning,  afternoon  and  after  dark. 
He  does  not  expect  to  find  a  nearer  approach  to 
perfection  in  march  disciplines  than  was  exibited  in  your 
brigade  throughout  the  day.  Troops  were  well  closed 
up,  distances  accuartely  maintained  and  packs  neatly 
rolled,  the  men  alert  and  soldierly  in  their  appearance. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  make  this  a  matter  of  record. 

MARK  L.  HERSEY, 
Major  General,  U.  S.  Army. 
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HEADQUARTERS,  7TH.  INFANTRY  BRIGADE, 
AMERICAN  E.  F. 

Germany,  6.  December,  1918. 

Official  Ck)^y  to  Commanding  Officer,  4th.  Engineers: 

To  whom  the  Brigade  Commander  is  indebted  for  the 
attainment  of  the  results  commincated  by  the  Division 
Commander. 

By  command  of  Brigadier  General  POORE : 
M.  C.  MITCHELL, 
Major,  Infantry, 
Brigade  Adjutant. 
True  Copy: 

FRED  J.  BOLDUG, 

Captain,  Adjutant, 

4th.  Engineers. 

To  be  published  at  the  next  formation. 
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HEADQUARTERS  FOURTH  DIVISION 
AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES. 

Germany,  13.  December,  1918. 

FROM:  Commanding  General,  4th.  Division. 
TO:  Commanding  Officer,  4th.  Engineers. 
SUBJECT:  Commendation. 

1.  On  the  march  to-day  the  Division  Commander 
noticed  with  pride  the  satisfactory  march  discipline  of 
your  regiment.  Packs  neatly  rolled,  the  men  well  closed 
up,  their  places  maintained  in  column,  not  withstanding 
the  mud  and  the  rain  which  lasted  throu  hout  the  day.  He 
desires  especially  to  commend  your  transportation  which 
he  believes  to  be  in  better  condition  than  that  of  any  other 
organization  in  the  division  the  best  in  fact  that  he  has  seen 
in  this  Army.  This  is  believed  to  be  in  a  large  measure  due 
to  the  knowledge,  attention  and  intelligent  supervision  of 
your  transport  officer,  1st  Lieutenant  Hardy  J-  Story. 
Your  statement  that  not  once  have  your  animals  failed  to 
have  a  full  feed  of  both  grain  and  hay  since  we  crossed  the 
German  border  means  that,  regardless  of  hour,  condition 
of  men  and  weather,  he  has  requisitioned  forage  frc«n  the 
inhabitants  when  necessary  and  fed  it  properly. 

2.  It  is  desired  that  you  place  this  apprecitation  of 
Lieutenant  Story's  efficiency  as  a  transport  officer  on  his 
record. 


True  Copy: 

FRED  J.  BOLDUG, 
Captain,  4th.  Engineers, 
Adjutant. 


MARK  L.  HERSY, 
Major  General,  U.  S.  A. 
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AMERICAN   EXPEDITIONARY   FORCES 
OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 

France,  March  25,  1919. 
Major  General  MARK  L,  HERSEY, 

Commanding  4th.  Division,  A.E.F., 
Germany. 
My  dear  General  Hersey: 

It  was  with  deep  gratification  that  I  observed  the 
excellent  condition  of  the  4th.  Division  on  the  occasion  of 
my  inspection  on  March  18th.  The  transportation  and 
the  artillery  d  the  Division  were  in  splendid  shape  and 
the  general  appearance  oi  the  men  was  equal  to  the  highest 
standards.  Throughout  the  inspection  and  review,  the 
high  morale  existing  in  all  ranks  was  evident. 

Arriving  in  France  in  May,  the  4th.  Division  was  first 
engaged  in  the  Mame  counter-offensive  on  July  18th.  as 
a  part  of  the  French  Vlth.  Army.  Detachments  aided  in 
the  crossing  of  the  Ourcq  and  on  August  3rd-4th  the 
Division  avdanced  to  the  Vesle.  In  the  redution  of  the 
St.  Mihiel  salient,  it  carried  its  objectives  with  effectiveness 
and  precision.  For  the  openng  attack  of  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive,  the  4th.  Division  was  put  into  the  line 
as  the  center  unit  of  the  3rd.  Corps  and  by  its 
aggressivenes  made  a  total  advance  of  13  kilometers 
despite  continued  and  heavy  resistance. 

As  a  part  of  the  3rd  Army,  the  Division  participated  in 
the  march  into  Germany  and  the  subsequent  occupation  of 
enemy  territory.  I  am  pleased  to  mention  the  excellent 
conduct  of  the  men  in  these  difficult  circumstances,  for 
which,  as  well  as  for  their  servies  in  battle,  they  are  due 
the  gratitude   of  the  nation. 

I  wish  to  express  to  each  man  my  own  appreciation  of 
the  splendid  work  that  has  been  done  and  the  assurance 
of  my  continued  interest  in  his  welfare. 

.  Most  sincerely  yours, 

John  J.  Pershing. 
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HEADQUARTER  DETACHMENT. 

Albright,  Oswald  L.,  Pinchard,  Alabama. 

Ballieite,  Jacob  E.,  Anaconda,  Mont. 

Bashaw,  Leslie,  New  Wilson,  Okla. 

Bohall,  Nelson  E.,  2538  Ellsworth  St.,  Berkley,  Calif. 

Bourquin,  Emille  G .  505  N.  Ewing  St.,  Helena,  Mont. 

Bradley,  Earl  P.,  P.  O.  65,  Bradley,  Okla. 

Branson,  Zebulon  S.,  3245  T.  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Brown,  Lindon  H ,  Fayette,  Iowa. 

Bunce,  Charley  A.,  Bush  ton,  Kansas. 

Burns,  Carl  R.,  Addr. :  F.  G.  Cooper,  Brewster,  Kansas. 

Campbell,  Robert  V.,  Addr.:  R.  L.  Campbell,  Iowa  City, 

Iowa. 
Chinn,  Norman  H.,  814V2  5th  Ave.  N.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Cochrane,  John,  852.  N.  25th  St,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Curran,  James,  Ballymartin  Kelkeel  Co.,  Down,  Ireland. 
Dahlgren,  Laurence  S.,  High  Point,  Wash. 
Darling,  William  R.,  705  S.  Edmunds  St.,  Mitchell  S.Dak. 
Davis,  Alfred  W.,  1505  B.  St.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Davis,  Edgar  E.,  W.  1101  22nd  Ave.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Davis,  Lanoiel  B.,  Sifton,  Wash. 
Davis,  William  H.,  R.  R.  1,  Tiline,  Ky. 
Del  Busto,  Angel,  15  Ribot  St.,  Santurce,  Porto  Rico. 
De  Lotal,  John,  23  East  B.  St.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Delk,  Franklin  E ,  Weldon,  Iowa. 
Doening,  Arthur,  409  E.  lltti  St.,  Poriland,  Ore. 
Duckt'tt,  Armel  L.,  Route  1,  La  Grande,  Ore. 
Dudley,  Lyle  R.,  1 350  Divisadero  St.,  San  Francisce,  Mont. 
Egan,  Melvin,  537  Franklin  St,  Butte,  Mont. 
Egbert,  Frank  E.,  316i  o  Bridge  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Elliott,  Louis,  Sercoxie,  Missouri. 
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Engelbrecht,  Walter  R.,  12  Great  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

Farne5>,  Harry  E.,  Mulvane,  Kansas. 

Forsfer,  Louis  C,  267  Republic  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Frost,  Frank  B.,  RFD.  1,  Flint,  Mich. 

Gillies,  Donald  J.,  100  East  1st  St.,  South  Bend,  Wash. 

Glass,  William  F.,  R.  D.  1,  Rosebud,  111. 

Gordon,  Chester  A.,  Stoneridge,  New  York. 

Greenfield,  Carl  E.,  504  Valencia  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Greer,  John  E.,  Axtell,  Mont. 

Gruszka,  Leo,  192  Townsend  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hamper,  Henrj>  E.,  Radersburg,  Mont. 

Hargrave,  Emerson,  Atlanta,  Ark. 

Heinricks,  Louis  M.,  5339  5th  Ave.  N.  E.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Hastings,  William  H.,  North  Powder,  Ore. 

Helman,  Ray  E.,  Ashland,  Ore. 

Hesedahl,  Ingwald  C,  Silverton,  Ore. 

Hickman,  Will  R.,  Mariette,  Okla. 

Holder,  Estel  G.,  R.  R.  1,  Lynnville,  Ind. 

Horn,  Joseph  C,  4th  Plain  Road,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Hoyt,  Horace  C,  Arlee,  Mont. 

Hulsey,  John  C,  Mount  Ida,  Ark. 

Hultman,  Emil  R.,  RFD.  1,  Box  307,  Turlock,  Cal. 

Hutton,  Henry  F.,  847  N.  2nd  St.,  Rockford,  111. 

Jacobsen,  Thomas,  1541  24lh  Ave,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Johnston,  Harry  G.,  Plains,  Mont, 

Johnson,  Carl  H.,  Mollalo,  Ore. 

June,  Charles,  403  N.  Main  St.,  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa.' 

Kasshafer,  William  C,  Jacksonville,  Ore. 

Kennedy,  John  B.,  715  Short  5th  St..  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Kern,  Thomas,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Kramer,  Clarence  M.,  18th  Wash.  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Kryenbuhl,    Francis  S.,  506  Cheyenne  St.,   Salt  Lake 

City,  Utah. 
Kurfess,  William  H.,  3335  Arapho  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Lane,  Leonard,  1428  Jackson  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Linberger,  Charles  W.,  801  N.  Walnut  St.,  Orrville,  Ohio. 
Lindsav.  Admiral  C.  Addr. :  Budd  Lindsay,  Salem,  Ore. 
Lizzi,  Clemente,  307  E.  119  St.,  New  York,  NY. 
Logan,  Carlton  K.,  824  Broodway  St.,  Albany,  Ore. 
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Lipman,  Robert  J.,  6405  Carpenter  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Maris,  Hoadlej?  B.,  Montrose,  Colo 

Meigs,  Carl  L.,  325  South  F.  St.,  Livingston,  Mont. 

Milhldn,  Clifford  B.,  515  Illinois  Ave./  Ottawa,  111. 

McDaniel,  George  G.,  Box  713,  Havre,  Mont 

McNatr,  Wallace  B.,  Bisbee,  Ariz. 

O'Keefe,  George,  21  Middlessex  Park,   Lowell,  Mass. 

O'Neill,  Michael  J.,  907  Colorado  St.,  Butte,  Mont. 

Paul,  George  R.,  718  E.  Burnside  St.,   Portland,  Ore. 

Pearson,  Axel  A.,  2814  Newton  Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
Pfeiffer,  Earl  P.,  1035  Sj^lvia  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Presho,  Stanlei?  T.,  14  East  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Readdon,  William  J.,  Planters  Apt.,  Leavenworth,  Kans. 
Rex,  Elmer  C,  Emeral,  Pa. 
Rej^nolds,  Edison,  Willamina,  Ore. 
Rice,  Anthonj^,  Edwardsville,  Pa. 
Rice,  Dan.,  Addr.:  Mrs.  Sallie  Cirrol,  Salesburg,  Mo. 
Rodenberger,  Merle  M.,  Fortunia,  Calif. 
Rohrer,  Clarence  E.,  Gen.  Del,  Tenino,  Wash. 
Rollins,  Jesse  L.,  627  4th  St.,  Bremerton,  Wash. 
Rowland,  Thomas  E.,  Gen.  Del ,  Hardin,  Colo. 
Schortgen,  Earl  H.,  Columbia  City,  Ore. 
Schortgen,  Vern.,  Columbia  City,  Ore, 
Schreiber,  Julius,  Therry,  Mont. 
Smith,  Ford  D.,  Antoich,  Calif. 
Spraguer,  Harold  A.,  Gen.  Del,  Portland,  Ore. 
Stamm,  Max,  1366  2nd  St.,  Milwauke,  Wis. 
Swanson,  Peter  W.,  Newberry,  Mich. 
Taylor,  Gardener  A.,  Bristow,  Neb. 
Taylor,  Hugh,  91  Landgom  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Teagle,  Boyd  A.,  Mc  Cleary,  Wash. 
Tegarden,  Ernest  L,  Caldwell,  Idaho. 
Thompson,  Elmer,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Thompson,  Lynn  I.,  122  W.  50th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Tidwell,  John  B.,  Savannah,  Tenn. 
Van  Winkle,  Paul  F.,  Issaquah,  Wash. 
Waltman,  Emmett  W.,  Gen.  Del.,  Kellogg,  Idaho. 
Whitaker,  Byron  O.,  106  S.  11th  St.,  Chickasha,  Okla. 
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Wheeler,  Don.,  R.  R.  3,  Box  50,  Jennings,  Okla* 

White,  Joe  G.,  Plains,  Kansas. 

Wilcox,  Gilbert  W.,  R.  1,  Box  65,  Linton,  Ore. 

Williams,  Frank,  1225  Jackson  Boulev.,  Chicago,  111 

Williams,  James  S.,  Gen.  Del ,  Orange,  Virginia. 

Williford,  Charles  E.,  2411   15th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Working,  Floyd  T.,  Hutchington,  Minn. 

Yost,  William  H.,  863  E.  Wash.  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


MEDICAL  DETACHMENT. 

OFFICERS. 

Tucker,  Prescott  S.,  802  Mass.Av.,  N-E  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

Parkes,  James  L.,  Harperville,  Miss. 

Browne,  Lewis,  F.  J. 

Bearse,  George  F.,  East  Milton,  Mass. 

DeLaMater,  Lyman  S.,  36  Grove  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

N.  C.  Os. 

Boynton,  William  V.,  1002  E.  Court  St.,  Pendleton,  Ore. 
Hickerson,  Carlton  M.,  Normandv,  Tenn. 
Walker,  Cecil  B.,  736  K.  Alberta  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Hinkley,  George  M-,  Box  375,  Pe  Ell,  Wash. 
Strong,  Milo  T.,  8865  Amherst  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Lind,  Philip  C,  1423  E.  20th  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

PRIVATES. 

Wilkin,  Guy  R.,  Uniondale,  Ind. 
Gregory,  Manley  E.,  R.D.  1,  Canton,  Penn. 
Hall,  Oliver  T.,  3220  E.  51th  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Marolf,  Elmer  H.,  Wathena,  Kansas. 
Morter,  George  R.,  Lyons,  Nebr. 
Vasbinder,  Percy  F.,  RED.  1,  Freewater,  Ore 
Ward,  Graham,  Upland,  Del.  Co.  Penn. 

Barnett,  Pasquale,  721  Pleasant  St.,  Stoughton,  Mass. 

Crandall,  Howard  D.,  Kennedy,  N.  Y. 

Cragg,  Arthur,  Young  Harres,  Ca. 

Haeberle,  Fred,  RRD.  Box  100,  Indianopol  s,  Ind. 
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Halter,  Leonard  J.,  O'Fallon,  Miss.,  Route  43. 

Hinck,  Carl  C,  26th  u.  Grand  St.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Hinck,  Ernest,  A.,  26th  u.  Grand  St.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Jackson,  Harold  E.,  Box  374,  Goldendale,  Wash. 

Keefer,  Joseph,  Chillicothe,  111. 

Lobato,  Adolf o  D.,  Turley,  New  Mexico. 

McClure,  Fred,  Halfway,  Ore. 

Miller,  Chester,  180  Ave  F.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Porras,  Julius  E.,  405  80th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y- 

Rossi,  Tony,  Castro  Di  Pofi,  Province  of  Rome,  Italy. 

Spear,  Thomas  D.,  Chattahoochee,  Fla. 

Stebb  ns,  Athanise,  27  Fullier  "St.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


ROSTER  OF  CO.  "A". 

SERGTS. 

Barry,  Alexander  P.,  1039  E.  State  St.,  Rockford,  111. 
Franklin,  James  L.,  Springston,  Idaho. 
Carroll,  Burton,  K-,  Kahlotus,  Wash. 
Sayler,  Scott  W, 

Martens.  William  F.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Stephens,  Francis  E.,  Arma,  Kas. 
Wright,  Guy,  Allen,  Kas. 
Grundy,  Joseph  J.,  Marysville,  Utah. 
Austin,  Allen  C,  1011  Wellesley  Ave.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Siegfried,  Charles  P.,  1111  E.  47th  St.,  Kas  City,  Mo. 
Murray,  Gilbert  S.,  55  Richfield  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Calmettes,  Raymond  L.,  Helena,  Mont. 
Kirlin,  Will-am  R.,  La  Grange,  Wyo. 
Pearce,  Charles  J.,  Box  100,  Miami,  Ariz. 
McDonald,  John  J.,  Yelm,  Wash. 
Mohr,  Fred  J.,  Plummer,  Ida. 
Hudson,  Josiah  F.,  Norbone,  Mo. 
Walsh,  Thomas  F.,  207  E.  Front  St.,  Ana£onda,  Mont. 
Cummings,  Thomas  W.,  86  Fairview  Ave.  West,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 
Heinnch,  Samuel  C-,  Versailles,  Ind. 
BoJTue,  Frank  A.,  Broad  St.  Providence,  R.I. 
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BerryHill,  Roderick  M.,  232  North  C.  St.,  Tulare,  Cal. 
Rosenthal,  Lionel  H.,  No.  3  East  9th  St.,  S.  Portland,  Ore. 
Grant,  Luther  S.,  Ill  E.  28th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

SQUAD  No  1. 
DeLong,  Maurice  C,  Haines,  Ore. 
Emerson,  Ralph,  Redfield,  S.  D. 
Ainsworth,  Ralph  M.,  Murphy,  Ore. 
Bartels,  Oliver  R.,  Blue  River,  Wis. 
King,  Fred  W.,  Plattesville,  Wis. 
Callen,  Edward  S.,  Clanton,  Ala. 

SQUAD  No.  2. 
Clark,  Michael  J.,  Clayville,  N.  Y. 
Baylor,  Michael  A.,  Rushfordal,  New  York. 
Kerscher,  Henry  L.  Karrkauna,  Wis. 
Wolfe,  Samuel,  11  Travis  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Goetz,  Stuart  C.,  Pittsburg,  Penn. 
Hayen,  Charles  H.,  Marion,  Kansas. 
Hardesty,  Joseph  A.,  Box  44,  Raymond,  Wash. 
Driessen,  Joseph  M.,  Box  186,  Kaukauna,  Wis. 

SQUAD  No.  3. 
Carr,  George  E.,  1423  W.,  73rd.  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Storey,  Ensley  N.,  Morcow,  Ida. 
Phillips,  Cliffton  E.,  Gouch,  Ore. 
Nicholas,  William  G.,  Sand  Spirngs,  Okla. 
Nook,  Julius  E.,  1028  Ansel  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Barsnek,  Arthur  J.,  179  South  Colony  Meriden,  Conn. 
Walker,  John  K-,  220  West  129th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
Titteringtoh,  George,  Box  56,  Thompsonville,  Mich. 

SQUAD  No.  4. 
Wooldrid^e,  Wilford  B.,  1186  So  Main  St.,  Walpole,  III. 
Conway,  John,  Kirkland,  111. 

Bfirch,  Ernest  O.,  3962  West  Grand  Ave.,  Chicao-o,  III, 
Neer,  Ralph,  P.,  Turner,  Ore. 
Enloe,  Jay  D.,  689  E  1st  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Rebicki,  Steven,  2352  Sacramento  St.,  Chic3"-o,  111. 
Kenney,  WiUiam  J.,  503  William  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
McKay,  James  T.,  199  Webster  St.,  East  Boston,  Mass- 
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SQUAD  No.  5 
Martin,  Howard  E.,  6602  Lafayette  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Chapman,  Henry,  134  Broad  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Abbott,  Tivis  R ,  Hamilton,  Tex. 
McLain,  Clarence  H.,  1921  Lake  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Lowrey,  Joe,  718  Bumside  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Ell  son,  Guy  B.,  Salem,  Ore. 
Blankenship,  Alonzo,  Elk  Valley,  Tenn. 
Christenson,  Joe  M.,  Walbach,  Nebr. 

SQUAD  No.  6. 
Ruud,  Olaf  W.,Billings,  Mont. 
Knowles,  George  H.,  Raymond,  Cal, 
Gaterson,  Gustave,  Turlock,  Cal. 
Stenson,  Selmer,  Rosholt,  Wis. 
Lillegraven,  Olin,  Hardanger,  Norway. 
Owen,  Raymond,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Hansen,  Alfred  M.,  Idaho  Falls,  Ida. 
Osheneaks,  John,  1347  W.  Ill  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

SQUAD  No.  7. 
Tinkey,  Floyd  F.,  304  1st.  Ave.,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 
Madden,  Albert,  20  Curch  St.,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 
Baker,  Oscar  V.,  25  Monroe  St.,  Ware,  Mass. 
Huntowski,  John  F.,  1623  N.  Wood  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Buchan,  John,  Harvey,  111. 
Rehberg,  Fred  J.,  365  Water  St.,  Kankakee,  111. 
Twiford,  Clyde  P.,  303E.  Burgess  St.,  Elizabeth  City,  N.C, 
Mayhew,  Nathaniel  R.,  Kent,  Wash. 

SQUAD  No.  8. 
Beaulieu,  Wilfred  J.,  Box  26,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 
Gray,  Bert  L.,  Yakima,  Wash. 

Dakin,  Arthur  A.,  23  Spring  Hill  Ave.,  MorlborO,  Mass. 
Van  Wye,  Ralph,  37  Greenwood  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Polasiak,  Peter  J.,  1040  Chicago  Ave-,  Chicago.,  111. 
Myers,  David  C,  Ford  City,  Penn. 
Chaiet,  Louis,  199-201  E.  96  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.       ■ 
Chrostowski,  Alick,  162  Grout  St.,  New  Britian,  Conn. 
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SQUAD  No.  9. 
Rawski,  Boleslaw  J.,  918  W  35st,  Chicago,  111. 
Kreiglstein,  Frank  W.,  Box  194,  Plymouth,  Wis. 
Loggins,  Andrew  J.,  Frankford,  Ala. 
Walker,  Webster,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Berknan,  Ora,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Sutherland,  John  M.,  325  E.  Uncoln  St.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Enderud,  Henry  A.,  Fowler,  Colo. 
Madelina,  Nicholas  F.,  Hubbard,  Ohio. 

SQUAD  No.  10. 
Wilkinson,  Craig,  Hoed  River,  Ore. 
Lee  Lewis,  Dell  D.,  Kalama,  Wash. 
Heeney,  Matthew,  3832  W.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Grant,  Lachlin,  61 1  Mo  Ave-,  Miles  City,  Mont. 
Fishel,  Maurice  C,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa. 
Bailey,  Jesse  H.,  Cedarville,  N.  Y. 
Hennen,  Frank  A.,  2639  W.  49th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Lexa,  James,  New  Prague,  Minn. 

SQUAD  No.  11. 
Narlcch,  Joseph,  1340  Sloan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Bergeron,  Arthur,  Manville,  R.  I. 
Nickles,  John  O.,  515  5th  Ave.,  McKeesport,  Pa. 
Roach,  Fox,  Goldthwaite,  Texas. 
Concannon,  James  T.,  Alma,  Arkt. 
Baisie,  Ohler,  Barnhill,  Ohio.. 

Tangye,  Gustavus,  Storkroad  Guillford,  Surrey,  England. 
E  senhauser,  Gilbert  B.,  381  E  8th  Ave.,  Washington 

SQUAD  No.  12. 
Westphall,  Hermann,  754  Klinger  Ave.,  Hamtranck,  Mich. 
Stevenson,  Fritz  J.,  419  Greveland  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  M. 
Bond,  Melvin  R.,  4047  34th  Ave,  West  Seattle,  Wash. 
Keyes,  Paul  P.,  Cobb,  Wis. 
Levrouw,  Julius,  245  N.  Salina  St.,  Freeport,  111. 
Johnson,  Albert  C,  123  Manitoba  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Lampitt,  Roy,  2316  Simpson  Ave.,  Hoguiam,  Wash. 
Annand,  David  E.,  500  Flower  St.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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SQUAD  No.  13. 
Boone,  William  C,  Arcadia,  Nebr. 
Thompson,  Ole  L.,  Villa  Ridge,  Mo. 
Zaruba,  Charles  C,  5423  So.  Lincoln  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Richmond,  Avery,  Gravity,  Iowa. 
Nash,  Leo  R-,  214  Sherman  St.,  Newberg,  Ore. 
Boyer,  C.  F.,  New  Salem,  Pa. 
Nicholchik,  Nick,  None  Butler,  Penn. 
Boyd,  Fred  L ,  Paducah,  Ky. 

SQUAD  No.  14. 
Krug,  William,  R.  2,  Box  25a,  Elizabeth,  111. 
Ryan,  Joseph  E.,  Dundee,  Ore. 

Kocorembas,  Peter,  738  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Carpenter,  John  W.,  Pleasant  Lake,  Ind. 
Madeline,  Felix,  East  Park  Ave ,  Hubbard,  Ohio. 
Pina^a,  Salvador,  235  6th  St.,  Portland. 
Burzo,  Antonio,  18  Dental  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Brown,  Harry  C,  2135  So.  20th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SQUAD  No.  15. 
Warriner,  Roy  E.,  Willows,  Cal. 
May,  Richard  H.,  1251  N-  Crawford  Ave,  Chicago,  111. 
McCusker,WliliamJ.,  2703  Garbbet  Ave.,  McKeesport,  Pa. 
Bressler,  Clyde  H.,  Lyons,  Ore. 
Bonacci,  Luigi,  Miller  St.  10  Gas  Ally,  Rankin,  Pa. 
Brown,  Gilliam  S.,  614  Lincoln  St.,  Hoquiam,  Wn. 
Nirchi,  Silvestro,  Box  558,  Brudgeville,  Pa. 
Bums,  Benjamin  F.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

SQUAD  No.  16. 
Boucher,  Lucien  J.,  127  W.  Broadway  St.,  Butte,  Ma- 
Gray,  Peter  H.,  4221  W.  22nd  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Arasmith,  Howard  E.,  Farewell,  Nebr. 
Sticht,  John,  Maiden  Rock,  Wis. 
Sass,  Henry  W-,  2908  Izard  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
DeClerk,  Alsons,  Box  214,  North  Detro't,  Mich. 
Achhammer,  Paul  A.,  Latrobe,  Pa. 
Warren,  John  T.,  204  North  Hampton,  Mass. 
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SQUAD  No.  17. 
Peterson,  Nikolaj,  Reed  Poant,  Mont. 
Anderson,  Joel  A.,  5546  Ingleside  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Varga,  John,  Luther,  Mont. 

Gassmann,  Charles  P.,  2202  Division  St.,  Chicago,  IH. 
Votau,  Alwin  A.,  Crosstown,  Mo. 
Ramsey,  Harold,  Geneva,  Ohio. 
Foister,  Harry  I.,  Medfoord,  Okla. 
Maley,  Edward  B.,  13  Ledge  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

SQUAD  No.  18. 
Zweck,  Benjamin  H.,  Wassau,  Wis    .  ^ 

Belcastro,  Augustine,  3800  Clarimont  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Rammel,  Raymond,  1636  N.  Hermitage,  St.,Chicago,  111. 
Tyler,  David,  5810  Bryant  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Sacchelli,  Garibaldi,  Bcoc  324,  Proctor,  Vermont. 
Webster,  William,  100  Crawford  St.,  Rochester,  My. 

SQUAD  No.  19. 
Gross,  Charles,  McMinnville,  Ore. 
Clark,  Howard,  R.  1,  Box40A,  Tum water.  Wash. 
Schofield,  William  E.,  Sanders,  Idaho. 
AnderscJi,  Ralph,  River  Sioux,  Iowa    . 
Breau,  Firmin  F.,  Cocajune  NB.,  Canada. 
Carter,  John  D.,  420  Garfield  St.,  Ft.  Collins,  Col. 
Cole,  Roy  L.,  Turner,  Ore. 
Flood,  Leslie  J.,  2537  W.  25th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo.   - 

SQUAD  No.  20. 
Grimes,  Harry  J.,  740  Maryland  Ave.,  Butte,  Mont. 
Johnson,  C,  3103  54th  St.  S.E  ,  Portland,  O. 
Johnson,  Fritz  J.,  1234  6th  Ave.,  Rockford,  III. 
Worley  Rosco  A.,  Allen,  Kas. 
Lowrey,  George  M,,  New  Wilson,  Okla. 
Martin,  Frank  A.,  1823  University  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Parsons,  Edwin  G.,  Hillsboro,  Mont. 
Pollock,  Harry  E.,  52  Richmond  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

SQUAD  No.  21. 
Zents,  Chester  H.,  Clark,  Ohio. 
Bingham,  Lionel  H.,  282  N.  20th  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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Berhendt,  Herman,  Molalla,  Ore. 

Lacey,  David,  3254  State  Ave.,  Bes  Moines,  la. 

Tannler,  Mike,  Box  14,  Hillsdale,  Ore. 

Randell,  Henry  E.,  Silver  Star,  Mont. 

Wickersheim,  Edward  M.,  Prairie  View,  111. 

Altieri,  Guiseppe  A.,  145  Bishop  St.,  Waterbury,  Vermont. 

SQUAD  No.  22.- 
Geer,  Marshall  E.,  Montesano,  Wash. 
Sheridan,  Harvey  A.,  417  N.  7th  St.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Ogrady,  William,  8049  Champlain  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Andrews,  Herbert  J.,  North  Troy,  Vermont. 
Bartodziej,  Peter  P.,  1421  Luce  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Barwick,  William  J.  A-,  30  Hainsworth  Lane  near,  Keighly, 

Yorkshire,  England. 
Boone,  Richard  A.,  Arcadia,  Nebr. 
Carr,  Oscar  M.,  Holsopple,  Pa. 

SQUAD  No.  23. 
Hubble,  rBet  H.,  Fountain  City,  111. 
Banks,  Edward,  724  N.  May  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Caudill,  Clarence,  Grove,  Okla. 

Couleur,  Randolph,  B.,  2541  Logan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 
Cunningham,  Charles  F.,  Spivinaw,  Okla. 
Faber,  Sam,  294  Sackman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hammersley,  Rufus  K.,  Mayten,  Cal. 
Havens,  Feyd,  Oaklan,  Cal. 

SQUAD  No.  24. 
Steinhauser,  John  G-,  11  Onondaga  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Pritchard,  Herbert  W.,  Granville,  N.  Y. 
Hine,  Lucius  S.,  Oakalla,  Tex. 
Israel,  William  G.,  Aberdeen.  Wash. 
Jefcoat,  Will,  1006  Strong  Ave.,  Ballinger,  Texas. 
Johnson,  Lloyd  M.,  Alberta,  Canada. 
Junk,  John,  Cleveland,  Wis. 
King,  Lloyd  G.,  Pickton,  Texas. 

SQUAD  No.  25. 
Aim,  Julius,  Colon,  Nebr. 
Reese,  Hobart  M.,  Hamilton,  Mont. 
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Lindquist,  Edward  F.,  3249  Franklin  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 
Martinsson,  Gust.  E.,  205  109th  St.,  Ch  cago,  111. 
Murabito,  Pasquale,  Hoprdall,  Ohio. 
Napolitano,  Frank,  335  Leonard  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Durkin,  Anthony,  334  W.  42nd  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Steinert,  Charles  A.,  335  Moselle  St.,  Concord,  111. 

SQUAD  No.  26. 
Wallace,  Marshall  M.,  Box  11,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Beall,  Norman  W.,  945  N.  St.,  Fresno,  CI. 
Neumann,  Paul  W.,  1757  Lunt  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Profiles,  Constantine,  1434  Jefferson  St.,  Kas  City,  Ks. 


ROSTER  OF  CO.  "B". 

Allen,  Joseph  S.,  128  4th  St,  Havre,  Mont. 
Allen,  George  A.,  310  —  16th  Ave.So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Anderson,  Charles  H.,  R.F.D.  19,  Hillyard  Wash. 
Anderson,  Thomas,   2580   —   Richmond  Terrace  Staten 

Island,  N.  Y. 
Atkinson,  Robert  C,  R.F.D.  1,  Eugene,  Ore. 
Augustine,  George,  965  St.  Johns  Ave.  Highland  Park,  111. 
Ballwenz,  William  J.  F.,  2102  Barry  Ave,  Chicago,  111. 
Barkwill,  Myron  F.,  2706  10th  Ave.  Marion  Ictwa. 
Bartheleny,  George,  RED.  4,  Gervais,  Ore. 
Barry,  Joe,  Yeddo,  Ind. 
Batis,  George,  Walsenburg,  Colo. 
Bauman,  Ernest  W.,  Blue  Earth,  Minn. 
Bee,  Charles,  586  St.  Jean,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Bedolfe,  Harold,  304  Athcl  Ave.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Benson,  Bengamin  A.,  1937  Nelson  St.  Chcago,  111. 
Berry,  Ford  L.,  1140  So.  Henderson  St.  Galesburg,  111. 
Bogart,  Newton  I.,  323  Jefferson  Ave.,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Boswell,  Burnice  E.,  Venita,  Okla. 
Boyd,  Grover  C,  RED.  3  Butler,  Ind. 
Brace,  1833  40th  Ave.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Brakke,  Tarval  K.,  10  Alderson  Ave.  Billings,  Mont. 
Brennen,  Edward  T  ,  10th  St.  and  11th  Aev.  Whittiston. 

L.  I.  N.  Y. 
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Brick,  George  R.,  Box  364,  Bend,  Ore. 

Brcwnell,  William  R.,  615  Woolsey  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Bruno,  Domenic  A.,  299  Man  St.,  Bingham  Canyon,  U. 

Buckley,  Bernard,  Wallnut,  Iowa. 

Burke,  Thomas  J.,  5702  W.  Superior  St.  Chicago,  111. 

Burton,  Sidney  S.,  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn. 

Butler,  Martin  F.,  114  So.  Oklahoma  St.,  Bulte,  Mont. 

Byrns,  James  B.,  RFD.  1,  Owensville,  Ind. 

Cable,  Arthur  B.,  Westport,  Conn. 

Canty,  Charles  E.,  40  Margin  St.  Lawrence,  Nass. 

Carlton,  Ray  F.,  RFD.  1,  Carlt6n,  Ore. 

Chamberlain,  Alfred,  RFD.  3,  Prague,  Okla. 

Clark,  Joseph  E  ,  2303  Sidney  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Clark,  John  M.,  Sunbury,  Penn. 

Cochran,  Lesle  R.,  303  5th  Ave.,  West,  Kailspell,  Mont. 

Coghill,  Joseph  A.,  1213  Virginia  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Coak,  Jesse  W.,  220  So.  Pitte  St.,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Cool,  Cyrill  R  ,  521  W.  10th  St.,  North  Platte,  Neb- 

Cornell,  Roland  R.,  Central  Village,  Westport,  Mass. 

Counts,  Andrew  J.,  Flora,  Tenn. 

Cullare,  Nick,  75  Garden  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 

Curley,  Michael  A.,  D  —  4  LLinwood  Ave.,  Trenton  N.J. 

Dahl,  Fred,  651  Christina  Ave.,  Chcago,  111. 

Dalsing,  George,  RFD.  5,  Dubusque,  Iowa. 

D'Ambrogi,  Crisp.,  Box  413,  Huntington  Station,  L.I.  N.Y. 

Dangerfield,OwenM.,  70  Franklin  St.,  Hampstead,  L.I.  NY. 

Davenport,  Charles  M.,  Dryburg,  Texas, 

Davis,  Early  H.,  Hackberry,  Tenn. 

Dawley,  Ira,  Owinza,  Idahc,  Box  28. 

Detomo,  Mike,  713  Fulton  St ,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Dirosa,  Francisto,  Box  205,  Senaca  Falls,  N.Y. 

Dommermuth,  George,  418  So.  St.  Avoca,  Penn. 

Doyle,  Edward  J.,  2354  Davidson,  Ave.,  Bronyx,  N.Y. 

Duman,  Bernard  G.,  613  W.  Fulton  St.,  Edgerton,  Wic. 

Ehl,  John  A.,  2011  Spruce  St.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Eicholtz,  Martin  H.,  Phoenix,  PO.  My. 

Elde,  Knut,  Alb  on,  Nebr. 

Ellis,  James  F.,  Box  9165,  Milton,  Ore. 

Enzeroth,  George  J  Route  1,  Box  89.  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
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Fanto,  Vincenzo,  311  Fulton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Fantolino,  Pietro,  517  Station  St..,  Wilmervin,  Pa. 

Farren,  John,  No.  Broomley  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Farrington,  Halford  L.,  Broadway  Hotel,  Billings,  Mont. 

Faulkner,  Alexander  A. 

Fisher,  Joseph  Jr.,  Concord,  Calif. 

Fitzgerald,  Alfred  G.,  423  East  158th  St.,  N.Y. 

Fitzgerald,  Joseph  B.,  118  Milton  Ave.,  Dorthester,  Mass. 

Foley,  Thomas  J.,  17  Pond  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Ford,  James,  418  Wilson  Road,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Ford,  John  J.,  205  7th  Ave ,  New  Yoo-k,  N.Y. 

Forster,  George  D.,  Box  424  Cottage  Grove,  Ore. 

Franklin,  John  W.,  M.R.A.,  Box  1777B,  Portland,  Ore. 

Frazee,  Truman,  Box  48,  Selbysport,  Md. 

Froman,  Paul  O.,  Co.  B,  4th  U.S.  Engineers. 

Furr,  J.  P.,  Allen,  Miss. 

Galbreath,  James  E.,  Hallton,  Elk  Co.  Pa. 

Gancer,  Joseph,  2717  Flournay  St.H.W.  Sharf  Chicago,  111. 

Ganley,  Patrick  J.,  554  E.  40th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gearhart,  Carl  P.,  1224  Pearl  St.,  Belvedere,  111. 

Gervais.  James  C,  Momence,  111. 

Classon,  Walter,  RED  8,  Seymore,  Ind. 

Graham-  William  L.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Grimes,  Jclin  M.,  129  Bleacher  St.,  Chitopee,  Falls,  Mass. 

Groves,  Lee  J.,  Remington,  Va. 

Gustafson,  Emil  W.,  2103  Myrtle  St.  Oakland,  Calif. 

Hale,  Arthur,  Salem,  III. 

Harrod,  John  W.,  RFD.  Box  46,  Tecumseh,  Okla. 

Hedlund,  Carl,  5941  S.  Wood  St.  Chicago,  111. 

Herman,  Herbert  A.,  Raymond,  111. 

Hindman,  Eugene  C,  3929  70th  St.  S  E.  Portland,  Ore. 

H  nes,  Walter  H.,  Box  46,  Carthage,  Mo. 

Hinton,  Paul,  Portownsend,  Wash. 

Hoigard,  Jans  A.  J.,  4222  Calumette  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Holmquist,  Arthur  E.,  Lake  Mills,  Iowa. 

Holton,  Jay  G.,  Vale,  Ore. 

Hook,  Will  am  B.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Horn,  Roy  E.,  Greenview,  III 

Homer,.  Delbert,  Vincinius,  Iowa. 
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Howard,  Vincen  tM.,  682  E.  42d  St.  N.  Portland,  Ore. 

Hughes,  Henry,  Eldon,  Iowa. 

Humbert,  Henry  C,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 

Hurley,  George  R.,  521-523  Sprague  Ave.  Spokane,  Wash. 

Jamison,  William  C,  150  So.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa- 

Jensen,  Chris  L.,  Addr. :  Jens  Christainson,  Daws,  Iowa. 

Jensen,  Jens  P.,  3935  Mithigan  Ave.,  Galesburg,  111. 

Johnson,  Alex  N.,  357  N.,  Seminary  St.  Galesburg,  111. 

Johnson,  Oliver  R.,  128  2d  Ave.,  Chico,  Calif. 

Johnston,  Roy  M.,  Plains,  Mont. 

Jones,  Carl  W.,  Spring  Brook  Farm,  Brookings,  Ore. 

Keelen,  Harris  B.,  310  Juniper  St.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Kelleher,  Patrick  D.,  Co.  B.,  4th  U.S.  Engineers. 

Kelly,  Claud  L.,  RED.  A,  Eads,  Colo. 

Klock,  George  E.,  Philadelphia,  N.Y. 

Korman,  George  B.,  Corvallis,  Mont. 

Lane,  Harry  J.,  4429  Beach  Court  Denver,  Colo. 

Lawrence,  Russell,  Green  River,  Wyo. 

Lowden,  Charles  E.,  115  Toledo,  St.  Adrian,  Mich., 

Lumpkin,  John,  1430  4th  St.,  Havre,  Mo«nt. 

Lundquist,  Knut  H.,  512  N.,  3d  St.,  Rockford,  111. 

Lyse,  Alvin,  Mountin  House  P.O.  Bowden  Alta,  Can. 

McCollum,  Ransom  F.,  Brown  Field,  Miss. 

McCallum,  Walter  D.,  440W.  Sharpe  Ave.,  Spokane, Wash. 

McDonald,  Harry,  Phillipsburg,  Mont. 

McDonald,  John,  Addr. :  Elka  Park,  Green  Co.  N.Y.  Mrs. 
Chas.  Burns. 

McDonald,  Mike,  404  E.  53d  St.,  Ney  York,  N.Y. 

McDougall,  Charles  C,  413  King  St.  S.  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

McGaw,  Thomes  C,  1008  W.  2d  St.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Addr. :  Mrs.  Wilde. 

Maclnnes,  David  B.,  493  Hope  St.,  Provdence  R.,  Island. 

MacMaster,  Lawrence  F.,  16351/2  Cahuenga  Ave.,  Holy- 
wood,  Cal. 

Malloy,  Patrick  J.,  7631  Coles  Ave.,  Windsor  Park. 
Chicago,  111. 

Martin,  Bryan  W.,  Co.  B,  4th  U.S.  Engineers. 

Masoo,  Ray  E.,  2319  Harrison  St.  Everett,  Wash. 

Masters,  Edwin  S.,  Visalia,  Calif. 

18 
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Mato/Paul,  818  W.  Oxford  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mayhew,  Hugh  E.,  Co.  B,  4th  U.S.  Engineers. 

Muzzillo,  James,  Boston  Candy  Kitchen,  Carret  Ind. 

Mitchell,  Thomas  J.,  716  S-  Lawndale  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Moore,  Frank  J.,  337  6th  St.,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

Moore,  William  A.,  615  Osceola  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Morrissey,  Thomas  T.,  416  S.  Main  St.,  Salinas,  Calif. 

Murphy,  Thomas,  1833  Staten  St.,  Watertowti,  N.Y. 

Nelson,  Everett  A.,  Fygh  Valley,  Oregon. 

Nichols,  James  H.,  Box  312,  Londroning,  Md. 

Nicolai,  August,  4653  Lock  St.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Nygren,  Harry,  7  East  Cole.  Ave.,  Colo.  Sprgs.,  Colo. 

O'Connell,  Thomas  E.,  Tama,  Iowa. 

Oharrah,  Tim  B.,  Calvin,  Wash. 

Oshberg,  Axel  W.,  611  Eaton  St.,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Opaw^ski,  Frank,  14  Ritchie  Ave.,  NorthSide,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Ottaviano,  Domenic,  547  Larimer  Ave.,  Turtle  Creek,  Pa. 

Pack,  Albert  J.,  131  Armsby  Ave.,  Mont  Oliver,  Pa. 

Palmquist,  Emil  C,  2510  Jenny  Lind  St.,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Palobis,  William,  Box  37,  Heidelburg,  Pa. 

Parid,  George,  1229McDonoughAve.,  NorthBraddock,  Pa. 

Parker,  Thomas  B.,  Oak  Creek,  Colo. 

Patras,  William  L.,  Oaklnd,  Ore. 

Patterson,  George  A.,  Centralia,  Washington. 

Pedersen,  Alfred,  Dagmar,  Mont. 

Pelli,  Francisco,  Box  380,  Butler,  Pa. 

Pelusi,  Enrico,  Box  895,  Butler,  Pa. 

Pendergast,  William,  Hayward,  Wise. 

Perona,  Domenic,  Box  16,  Covey,  111. 

Petersen,  Sam.,  Box  391,  Barron,  Wise. 

Pewitt,  William,  "Havre,  Mont. 

Pfennghaus,  Charles,  429  Pacific  Ave,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Phillips,  Herbert  E.,  505  Lexington  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Piero,  Ferrueo,  Bo<x  191,  Lyndora,  Butler,  Pa. 

Picona,  Salvatore,  Box  66,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Pope,  William  J.,  Acampo,  Calif. 

Pcoreca,  Michaels,  4735  Limper  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Poulin,  Romeo  J.,  Box  72,  Danvers,  Minn. 

Preifer,  Edward  E.,  3903  Smith  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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Pyle,  Clifford  C,  Addr.:  Miss  Alice  Steward,  1831  Pope 

St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Ramsey,  Carl  G.,  Rayville,  Mo.  RFD.  1. 
Raymond,  David  B.,  Comanche,  Texas. 
Relli,  Ino,  1  Main  St.,  Anaconda,  Moot. 
Riddell,  Joseph  A.,  Tonopah  Nevada. 
Rinkenberger,  Stanley  G.,  1233  Hill  St.,  Wilmetta,  111. 
Ritter,  Frank  Z.,  Aurora,  Ore. 
Robinett,  Roy  R.,  5730  84th  St.  S.E.  Portland,  Ore. 
Rogers,  Frank  R.,  114-115  Broad  St.,  Reading,  Berkshire, 

England. 
Rovn,  Hans  M.,  Ringsted,  Iowa. 
Rush,  Roy  R.,  Trousdale,  Okla. 
Sankey,  Harry  W.,  Jcrdan,  Mont. 
Schneck,  Egon  O.,  1725  Burling  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Scofield,  Glenn  W.,  444  E.  Tompkin  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Scott,  Silas  F.,  Scio,  Ore. 

Segreti,  Alfonse,  2609  W.  Superior  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Shardine,  Justin  D.,  RFD.  1,  Cleves,  O. 
Shulze,  Claud,  Chicota,  Tex. 
Sifford,  Ransom,  Gcdley,  Tex. 
Sistare,  Henry  D,  17  Richard  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Slattery,  John  F.,  DoylestcJi,  Wise. 
Sliger,  Ott,  Stratford,  Okla,  RFD.  1. 
Smith,  Earl,  Toledo,  Ore. 
Smith  ,Floyd  B. 

Smith,  Richard  J.,  235  S.  3d  St.,  Sawtelle,  Calif.       ' 
Sopcak,  Anton  J.,  4334  S.  Marshfield  Ave  ,  Chicago,  111. 
Sprague,  Robert,  756  10th  St.,  Beloit,  Wise. 
Stacy,  Michael,  2057  W.  Huron  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Stanford,  William  B.,  Salen.  111. 
Stinson,  Samuel  D.,  1810  Miami  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Stroebel,  Harold  C,  Mapleton,  Minn. 
Stuhlfauth,  George,  529  N.  Troy  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Swisher,  Alva  F.,  Jennings,  Kas. 
Szamrowicz,  Frank  G.,  1341  Dixon  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Tannler,  Henry,  Box  14,  Hillsdale,  Ore. 
Tinkler,  George  E.,  Henderson  Place,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Thomas,  Clarence  E.,  Isabel,  Kansas. 
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Thompson,  Sherman  R.,  306  E.  St.,  Roding,  Shasta  Co.Cal. 
Tocco,  Samuel,  260  Wood  Bridge,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Tracy,  Lee,  Briarstone,  Lodge  Road,  Burlington,  Vt. 
VanBergen,  John,  707  Uhlan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Vandemme,  Arthur,  Ronald,  Wash. 
Wallace,  Anthony  V.,  8011  Frankston,  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Walsh,  Patrick,  1304  Rosedale  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Walter,  Arthur  O.,  613  4th  St.  Ne  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
Wandrickey,  William  J.,  503  Ridge  Ave.,  East  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Ward,  John  H.,  Havre,  Mont. 

Watson,  William  A.,  816  25th  St.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Welsh,  Thomas  F.,  2339  Mattern  St.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Westin,  Victor  A.,  113  Line  St.,  Turtle  Creek,  Penn. 
Wetzler,  Phillip,  1519  Fayett  St.  McKeesport,  Pa. 
White,  George  W.,  Bend,  Ore. 
Wiechern,  Joseph,  6534  Justin  'St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Williams,  Clarence  M.,  Addr. :  Mrs.  C.  L.  Templeton, 

30  Block  K,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
Williamson,  Jess  W.,  Box  22,  Flora,  Ore. 
Wills,  James  H.,  925  Talbot,  Ave.,  Butte,  Mont- 
Wood,  Walter  A.,  Turner,  Ore. 
Workman,  Louis,  Haines,  Ore. 

Wormald,  Charles,  1409  E-  Sprague  Ave.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Zaccari,  Mariano,  514  6th  St.,  Braddock,  Pa. 
Zitzman,  Oscar  F.,  Saxonburg,  Pa. 
Zuhlke,  Herman  W.,  RED.  2,  Glenshaw,  Pa. 
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Alexander  William  H.,  Chico  Texas. 

Allard  Albert  Jefferson,  South  Dakota. 

Allen  Lorenxo,  P.  965  3ast,  Morrison  Street  Portland. 

Allen  Somuel,  W.  965  East,  Morrison  Street  Portland. 

Alopoff  Tasy,  Voden  Greece. 

Ammon  John  —  Industry  Pennsylvania. 

Andrews  Richard  M.  -  447  -  48th.  Street  Chicago  Illinois. 

Archer  Gerald  R.  —  Alturas  California. 

Atkins  James  E.    — Savanna  Oklahoma. 
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Baldwin  Charles  W.  —  2101  North  Capital  Avenue, 

Indianapolis  Indiani. 
Ball  Amos  C  —  8th.  Oak  Street,  Lincoln  Nebraska. 
.Ballinger  James  L.  —  Grand  Parrie,  Texas. 
.Barton  William  F.  —  1243-Wess  Street,  Rockford  lUionis. 
Bates  William  D.  —  Gaston  Oregon. 
Beach  William  B.  —  Majors,  El  Paso  County,  Colorado. 
Bennett  Kenneth  C.  —  Madras  Oregon. 
.Biddle  Russell  B.  —  Foster  Kentucky. 
Bierhalder  Dirk  —  Hazel  Montana- 
.Brewer  Homor  —  Walland  Tennessee. 
Brown  Clyde  S.  310  North  Washington  Street,  Salem 

Illinois. 
Brunner  Carl  F.  W.  —  40  West  Jessup  Street  Portland 

Oregon. 
,Budalich  Novica  —  10618  Langley  Ave,  Chicago  lUinds. 
Caldwell  Oscar  W.  —  Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington. 
Campbell  Russel  G.  —  Buffalo  Wyoming. 
Carthey  Joe  F.  —  63-West  Broadway,  Salt  Lake  City  Utah. 
Case  Lloyd  L.  —  287  South  Winter  Street,  Salem  Oregon. 
Chamberlain  Claiborn  C.  —  Route  2  MagnoliaMississippi. 
Chambers  John  L.  —  White  Bluffs  Washington. 
Churchill  Ruel  P.  —  6525  —  58th.  Ave.  S.  E.  Portland 

Oregon. 
Crossen  James  H.  —  119  Wood  Road,  Providence  Rhode 

Island. 
Crow  Tim  N.  —  Porum  Oklahoma. 
Curry  Patrick  —  1 1  Plains  Avenue  Ashley  Pa. 
Dailey  William  L.  —  4727-Arlington  Street,  Chicago 

Illinois. 
Dalvisio  Guiseppe  —  1340-Annin  Street  Philadelphia  Pa. 
Danielson  Daniel  G.  —  Furguson  Iowa. 
Davis  Henry  Harrison  Coal  City,  Alabama. 
.De  Corle  Enrico  —  La  Pas  Manitoba  Canada. 
,Dering  John  —  4407  S.  Mozart  St.  Chicago  111. 
Dopke  Frank  —  3249  N.  Oakley  Ave,  Chicago  111. 
Douce  Ralph  H.  —  Caledonia  Ohio. 
.Dreisbach  Grover  C.  —  536  Lycaste  St.  Detroit  Michigan. 
Elliot  Marshall  —  12  Showna  Street  LLeavenworth 
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Kansas. 
Emra  Willis  —  Mills  City  Oregon. 
^  Evers  Ed  —  235  Calhoun  Street  Cincinnati  Ohio. 
^FsrreW  Bartholomew  —  J.  —  Providence  Rhode  Island. 
^Farrer  Harry  —  188th.  Street  S.  E.  Mason  City  Iowa. 

Fay  Clifford  C.  —  Cairo  Nebraska. 
^Feltham  William  C.  —  Grand  Ave.  Middletown  Rhode 
Island. 
Fisher  Clarence  A.  —  3925-A-Shenandoah  Ave.  St.  Louis 
Missouri, 
^itts  Payne  A.  —  R.F.D.  2  Dahlonega  Ga. 
^Fl  nchbaugh  James  P.  —  Felton  Pa. 

Ford  Darius  V-  511-1/2-Dewey  Street  North  Platte 
^^  Nebraska. 

Fortune  Nicholas  J.  —  756  Mission  Street  San  Francisco 
Cal. 
^Freits  Carl  G.  —  R.F.D.  1  Germania  Iowa. 
.^Funk  Charles  B.  —  Ellsworth  Kansas. 
__Furguson  George  B.  —  707-E.  92nd  Place  Chicago 
Illinois. 
Garland  Albert  L.  —  Ill-Main  Street,  Valleio  California. 
Giambarese  Fillippo  —  80-CatherineStreet  NewYork  N.Y. 
^Gordon  William  J.  7240  —  Champlain  Ave.  Chicago  111. 

.Gori  Augusto  —  Rome  Italy. 
^^  Greene  Fay  A.  —  TRT.  Nicholas  Street  Tiledo  Ohio. 
^Grimes  Francis  Joseph  —  1368-N.  Washington  Ave 

Scranton  Pa. 
^  Groff  Grover  C.  115  — ^ast  Washington  Ave.  Washington 

Ave  Washington  New  Jersey. 
^  Haak  Clyde  A.  —  Womelsdorf  Pa. 

Hadker  George  T.  —  Sebastol  California. 
Haglemeir  Frank  —  Route  No.  5  Medford  Oregon. 
^Hammer  Oscar  E.  —  South  East  5th  And  Park  Ave.  Des 
Moibes  Iowa. 
Haner  Harry  H.  —  Box  202  Harrison  Idaho. 
—  Hansen  Thorvaldn  —  Sioux  Rapids  Iowa. 

Harris  Arthur  —  1386  Ellis  Ave.  San  Francisco  Cal, 
—Harvey  Albert  P.  —  Farwell  Nebraska. 
— .  Hayes  Ed.  —  Lordsburg  New  Mexico. 
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Hollings  Lloyd  R.  —  890  Chesnut  St.  San  Francisco  Cal. 
^—  Melius  Aloys  —  Brownfield  Pa. 

' — ^Higgins  John  Joseph  —  104  Pine  Ave.  Colli nsville  Mass. 
-~  Highfield  James  N.  —  101 -34th  ST.  Chattanooga  Tenn. 

Hirsch  Max  —  1109  Steele  St.  Butte  Mont. 
— -  Hochberg  Max  —  74  Canal  Street  New  Haven  Conn. 

Holbrook  William  B.  — .  Lowell  Oregon. 
^Honn  lames  —  Leesburg  New  Jersey. 

, House  Earnest  S.  —  Belleviero  St.  Gouverneur  New  York. 

— '  Hudlow  Floyd  C.  —  516  Second  Street  Lafayette  Indiani. 
— ^Hunter  William  F.  —  Whitakers  North  Carolina. 

Ivester  Floyd  H.  —  Prosser  Washington. 
—James  William  M.  —  186- Wyoming  Street  Carbondale  Pa. 

Jacibellis  Antonio  —  Monte  Frisco  Italy. 
— ^lanes  Frederick  H.  —  500  Church  St.  North  Longbranch 
New  Jersey. 

Johnson  Don  —  Greentown  Indiani. 

^_  lohnson  Glen  —  Greentown  Indiani. 
,  Johnson  Louis  P.  —  1032  Center  St.  Berkeley  Col- 
,^^Johnson  William  H.  —  Wheeling  Illinois. 

Joles  Caines  N.  —  Tygh  Valley  Oregon. 
.^ Jones  Edward  O.  North  Maple  Street  Warsaw  New  York. 
— -r  Kent  Frederick  D.  —  East  Palmyra  New  York. 
—  Kerr  Leroy  —  R.F.D.  No.  2  Willis  Kansas. 
Klepper  Harold  L.  —  Independence  Oregon. 
--Kopp  George  C.  —  458  Lincoln  Ave.  Highland  Park 

New  York. 
—  Kuhn  Harry  L.  —  R.F.D.  No.  4  Hutphinson  Kansas. 
^Lanzone  Joseph  —  124-West  101st.  St.  New  York  N.Y. 
^La  Pointe  Arthur  E.  —  2304  Bangor  St.Bay  CityMichigan. 
Laythe  Willard  —  Crane  Oregon. 
Leach  Shirley  W.  —  117  E.  Union  Street  Olympia 
Washington. 
^.Leitzell  Gilbert  Fa.  —  149  Spring  Street  Belief onte  Pa. 

Lewus  Trevor  —  Port  Townsend  Washington. 
— ^Lonberger  Arthur  A.  —  Jobs  Ohio. 

Long  Arthur  E-  —  Surfleet  Lincolnshire  England. 

Long  William  A.  —  Glenview  111. 

^^Long  William  J.  —  1009-Main  St.  Pittsburg  Pa. 
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^  Lowery  lames  —  7041  Hermitage  St.  Pittsburg  Pa. 
^Lucas  lohn  W.  20  —Spring  Street  Rankin  Pa. 
^.^Mallett  Louis  E.  —  3322- West  Ohio  St.  Chicago  111. 

Manning  James  —  Gen.  Del.  Miami  Arizona. 
-—Marshall  Harry  —  Benton  Wisconsin. 
<-^Matchio  Martin  M.  —  R.F.D.  No.  2  Independence 

Wisconsin. 
— 'Maurer  Frank  R.  —  Faulkton  South  Dakota. 
''McCabe  James  —  Green  River  Wyoming. 
McCuen  lames  —  Concord  California. 
McDonald  John  A.E.  —  Route  No.  2  —  Turnwater 

Washington. 
McLaughlin  Arthur  B.  —  419  E.  21st  St.  North  Portland 

Oregon. 
Modicus  Argio  —  Box  119  Fort  Bragg  California. 
Mellon  Jerome  H.   —  338   East  Burd  Street  Shippens- 

burg  Pa. 
Merchant  Josse  E.  —  348  N.  15yh  St.  Portland  Oregon.      / 
Morse  Harry  L.  —  Pioche  Nevada.  )/^ 

Moyden  Michael  —  75  Bremer  Street  Kirkdale  Ireland. <^ 
Naranjo  Floy  E.  —  Roy  New  Mexico. 
Neal  Daniel  K.  —  R.R.  No.  2  Wannette  Oklahoma. 
Nelson  Alvin  B.  —  132  Bison  Street  Cripple  Creek 

Colorado. 
Nestor  William  B.  —  Valleyford  Washington. 
.—  Noot  John  —  Rock  Rapids  Iowa. 
.^Pekerak  Robert  —  2506  S.  California  Street  Chicago  111. 
Piorce  William  A.  —  Visalia  California. 
Price  Virgil  E.  —  Saint  Joe  Missouri. 
Proctor  Joseph  W.  —  2108  Norway  Pike  Hyde  Park  Mass, 
Purinai  Nicholas  —  4033- West  Philadelphia  Eareet.      ol 
Ramsey  James  S.  —  Gaston  Oregon. 
/Richardson  Clarence  L.  —  Cumberland  Iowa, 
.-^oskowski  Benjamin  —  Blossburg  Pa. 
Rowe  Sudney  F.  —  630  South  Washington  Street,  Butte 
Momteana. 
Samuels  Robert  L.  —  Naulaka  Virginia, 
^appington  Frank  C.  —  Maysville  Georgia. 
Sather  Carl  —  Norddyra  Trondlyn  Norway. 
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, Schmidt  William  Vred  —  803  RidgeStreet  McKeesport  Pa. 

^ .SelvJnas  Anthony  —  188  Weels  Street,  Scranton  Pa. 

5hambaugh  Willis  O.  —  Harlan  Kansas. 

Shapiro  Morris  —  Minsk  Russia. 

Shultz  Mike  —  746  North  Washington  Street  New  York 

City  N.Y. 
,  Smith  Albert  M.  —  R.F.D.  No.  2  Chicago  Junction  Oh-o. 
— 'Smith  Frank  —  Owasso  Oklahoma. 

, -Stanton  Charles  H.  —  Temple  Michigan. 

St.  Clair  Leo  W.  —  R.F.D.  No.  2  Sherwood  Oregon. 
Stivers  Frank  W.  —  Sterling  Colorado. 
— ^  Stransky  Metthew  E.  —  5py-5th  Avenue  East  Duluth 
Minnesota. 
Strempliski  Frank  —  1724  West  14th  Paace  Chicago 
Illinois. 

^Swartz  Joseph  D.  —  Yale  Oklahoma. 

Sutton  Xaney  '—  Tazewell  Tennessee. 
— ^Taggart  Howard  A.  —   1218  Washington  Street  Knox- 

ville  Iowa. 
—-Tamo  Frank  —  Louisvilee  Ky.  415  South  4th  St. 

Van  Inwegen  Henry  B.  —  Box  1405  Great  Falls  Montana. 
---  Wagner  Albert  John  —  7439  Finance  St.  Pittsburg  Pa. 
Waggenor  William  L.  —  429  W.  Porphyr  St.  Butte 

Montana.  _ 

Wobb  William  J.  —  117  West  Center  St.  Centerville 
Montana. 
—  Whaloy  Wallace  —  Jonesboro  Tennessee. 
-^Wheeler  Rogers  A.  —  R.F.D.  No.  6  Marietta  Ga. 
Wilder  Ray  M.  —  2225  West  29th  St.  Denver  Colorado. 
Woelke  Ben  G.  —  Gervais  Oregon. 
— ^ Woodford  Grove  —  Watertown  Ohio. 
"— ^  Wolski  Leon  F.  —  2109  N.  eavitt  St.  Chicago  111. 
—  Worthy  Henry  J.  —  Roaland  Texas. 
-^Zoltowski  Leo  J.  —  1203  McDougal  Ave.  Detroit  Mich. 
■^^  Zukowski  Bieny  —  2896  Broadway  Larksville  Pa. 
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Ames,  Floyd,  Hermiston,  Oregon. 

Armstrong,  Fred  A.,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  R.  Box  82. 

Augustine,  Robert,  965  St.  Johns  Ave.,  Highland  Park,  111. 

Alleas,  Ehtor,  Koehler,  N.M. 

Bacon,  LecJiard  J.,  Castle  Rock,  Wash. 

Bates,  Josiah  B.,  Lake  View,  Iowa. 

Bidstrup,  August  C-,  733Q  Dorthester  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Brunner,  Albert,  South  Bend,  Wash. 

Bradley,  Harold  R.,  Longmont,  Colorado,  F.O.B.  232. 

Bradley,  Floyd,  Mason  City,  Iowa,  609  S.  Van  Buren. 

Bradley,  Ehner,  Mason  City,  Iowa,  609  S.  Van  Buren. 

Bortkewicz,  Walter,  1735  South  47th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Camahan,  John  T.,  442  Peyton  BIk.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Cokinos,  John  T.,  Salem,  111. 

Connely,  Henry,  406  Swayze  St.  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Crane,  Lewis  B.,  150  Dakota  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Cizkovsky,  Frank,  Corydon,  Iowa,  Box  882. 

Chappell,  Andrew  B.,  Camas,  Wash.,  Box  444. 

Cryder,  True  M.,  Bell  Plaine,  Kansas. 

Crank,  Wm.  D.,  Fortuna,  Califcoiia. 

Crowe,  Lester  H.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Gen.  Del. 

Christensen,  James  H.,  143  West  4th  North,  Logan,  Utah. 

Darden,  Wm.C,  Monticello,  Calif. 

Davis,  Joseph  A.,  Sand  Springs,  Okla. 

Dawson,  James  M. 

Duvall,  Joe  L.,  Arlington,  Kansas. 

Doherty,  John  F. 

Egan,  Joe  M.,  Grove  City,  Minnesota. 

Ellis,  Eugene,  Elmore  City,  Okla.,    R.  D.  3. 

Erickson,  Howard,  10345  Union  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Fehr,  August,  Addr.:  John  Fehr,  Monticello,  Iowa.  R.D.  1. 

Fiala,  Joseph  P.,  222  Hawser  East,  Marceline,  Mo. 

Finnan,  Joe  Carroll,  1701  Federal  St.,  Baltimore,  M.D. 

Ford,  John  A.,  Elma,  Washington. 

Farish,  Franks  L.,  Woodland,  California. 

Foot,  Thomas. 

Frank,  John  J. 
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Fritz,  Jim  W.,  Sheppton,  Pennsylvania.    47. 
Gatewood,  Earl,  673  South  Stone  St.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Galer,  Sherman,  Seibert,  Colo<rado. 
Gaebler,  Edward  R  ,  Addr. :  Mrs.  Dora  Hettl,  Needham, 

Mass. 
Gibson,  Lloyd  C,  West  Alexandre,  Penn. 
Goetsch,  Arthur  J.,  Walnut,  Iowa. 
Grant,  Miland  R.,  343  Lincoln  Ave.,  Alameda,  Calif. 
Graves,  Ferdinand  K-,  277  S.  20th  St.,  Paris,  Texas. 
Gralow,  John  F.,  1608  Main  St.  Miles  City,  Montana. 
Gustafson,  Marshall,  7133  Eberhart  Ave.,  Chicago.,  111. 
Gulbronson,  Joe  M.,  Camberland,  Md. 
Gunther,  John  F.,  Central  Ave.,  Valley  Steam,  L.  I. 
Greenhaw,  David  R.,  Blanco  Citv,  Texas. 
Groenke,  Edward,  174  Dearborn  St.,  Hammond,  Ind. 
Harris,  George  C,  Burke,  Idaho. 
Hambley,  Ernest  J.,  Addr.:  Mrs.  Myrthe  Webber, 

Nemo,  S.D. 
Haymes,  Ernest  A.,  Ivanhoe,  Texas. 
Haymorne,  Joseph,  13  Grant  Ave.,  Harrison,  N.  J. 
Hayes,  Frederick. 

Hepper,  John,  Wash.,  Alberta,  Canada. 
Hamilton,  Julius,  Albermarle,  N.  C- 
Hoover,  Chester  A.,  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas. 
Hodges,  Joe,  Okimah,  Okla. 
Horava,  Peter,  Temple,  Texas. 
Huber,  Benjamin,  317  Lee  St.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Hummel,  Adolph,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Hotward,  O.  J.,  Springfield,  Ore,  Box  231. 
Henderson,  Charles  L. 

Humann,  Edward  A.,  2314  Hilgard  Ave.,  Bekeley,  Cal. 
Hughes,  Cecil  E.,  Zellah,  Washington. 
Heiligman,  Earl  S.,  Clinton,  Okla. 
Jamme,  Andrew  S-,  State  BoardOf  HealthSacramento,  Cal. 
Jansen,  George  F. 

Jackson,  Robert  S.,  Q14— 8th  St.,  Lawton,  Okla. 
Jensen,  Albert,  Strom,  Wisconsin. 
Jessen,  Jes  J.,  East  114  Liberty  Ave.,  Sokane,  Wash. 
Johnson,  Carl  W.,  Vineland,  N.J.,  R.D.  2.    Box  42. 
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Jones,  C.  B.,  331  East  7th  St.,  Mt.  Carmel,  111. 

Jones,  R.  D.,  803— 9th  St.,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

King,  Roland  F.,  Riddle,  Oregon. 

Kestersen,  Kris,  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  Addr.:  Mrs.MarkEnnis. 

Kellaway,  Joseph,  Daisytown,  Iowa. 

Kelsey,  Wilbur  C,  Harrisburg,  Oregon. 

Keeler,  David,  R.D.  3,  Box  24,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Kolp,  George  W. 

Kcch,  Edgar  S.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  Gen.  Del. 

Kowalczyk,  John  F.,  1049  Mechanic  St.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Krueger,  John  C,  2728  Giddings  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Knudsen,  Tortsen,  Grove  City,  Minnesota. 

Kreiter,  Harry,  2755  W.  14th  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Kusic,  Michael. 

Land,  Preston,  Wellington,  Texas.    R.D.  2,  B.  102. 

Lawson,  Edward  A.,  Builders  Exch.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Large,  Roy  S.,  Chas.  Large,  Lin  wood,  Utah. 

Lobresco,  Guiseppe,  237  Pleasant  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Lica,  Joseph  Z.,  2337  Iowa  St,  Chicago,  111. 

Lowe,  George,  Clover  Lick,  W.  Va. 

Lonetta,  John  A.,  50  Railroad  St.,  Fichburg,  Mass. 

Lombardi,  Sam,  332  West  Main  Ave.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Lagrutta,  Antonio,  7239  Tiasfa  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Lysaght,  Thom.  F.,  125  Hancock  St.,  Ext.  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Lumina,  Louis,  B.  313  Lodi,  Wisconsin.     ' 

Luther,  Jesse  G.,  Choteau,  Montana. 

Lapoint,  Richard,  Beecher,  Vermont. 

Martin,  H.  R.,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Miller,  945  1/2  -21stAve.,  Seattle. 

Washington. 
Martin,  W.  B.,  Ridgefield,  Washington.    R.D.  2  B.  146. 
Madison,  C.  H.,  Masonic  Temple,  Gret  Falls,  Mont. 
Madison,  F.  C,  Sutton,  Nebraska. 
Mattison,  Alfred,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 
Mailing,  Ernest,  3916  Walnut  St.,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Masco,  Eugene,  7  Atkins  Ave.,  Asbury  Park,  N,  T. 
Make,  Victor,  338  East  120  St.,  New  York  City. 
Massi,  Emilio,  410  Pine  St-,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Mayerle,  Mm.  J.,  2740  West  24th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
McAllister,  Lewis  C,  Shaw,  Oregon. 
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McMahon,  Frances  B.,  1208  Stanhope,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Mercer,  Claude,  Gibbon,  Nebraska. 

Metz,  Michael  J.,  840  Progress  St.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Meyers,  Gecrge  M.,  4607  Carrol  St.,  Pittsburg-,  Pa. 

Miller,  Dallas  L.,  New  Florence,  Pa.    R.D.  2. 

Miller,  Charles  A.,  404  Freeland  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Miller,  George,  326  Washington  Ave.,  Hackensack,  N.J. 

Millhollin,  Lorren  E.,  Roy  Utah. 

Melvin,  Grover  C. 

Middleton,  Clarence  W.,  Bell  Plaine,  Kansas. 

Monahan,  John  L.,  Browns  Quarry,  Anaconda,  Moot. 

Mooshian,  Pano  H.,  1103  Courtland  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Moore,  Clyde  E.,  Redmon,  Ore. 

Mole,  Howard  L.,  Roosevelt,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Modrak,  John  M. 

Mongolia,  Peter,  34  Roberts  St.,  Bradford.  Pa. 

Moravec,  Vincent,  Vincent  luma,  146  Mallet  St.,  Astoria, 

Long  Island,  N.Y. 
Morley,  Samuel  K.,  Wall  Lake,  Iowa. 
Miltotn,  Luther  G.,  56  Roxbury  St.,  Clifton  Forge,  Va. 
Mulligan,  Thomas. 

McCormick,  John,  520  E.    885st.    N.Y.  City. 
Myers,  John. 

Montgomery,  Harry  M.,  542  Superior  St.,  Aurora,  111. 
Murphy,  Edward,  76  Prospect  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 
McCullough,  Chas.  J. 

Nardelle,  Benditto,  1828  So.  Hicks  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Nagel,  Walter  B.,  Portland,  Oregon,  Gen.  Delivery. 
Nelson,  Leon  E.,  Private,  Amabrock,  North  Dakota. 
Nelson,  Fred  P.,  147  Natoma  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Neff,  Lincoln  H.,  2222  Wset  Liberty  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Neeley,  Oscar  N.,  1063  Medav  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Nichols,  Henry  K.,  171  Ashford  St.,  Brooklvn,  N.Y. 
N'ckel,  Fred. 

Norton,  Forrest  M.,  Albion,  Nebraska.    J.  L.  McKinsey. 
Niemeyer,  Edward  H.,  323  So.  VictoriaAve.,  Pueblo,Colo. 
O'Brien,  Thomas  J.,  53  Thomas  Park  So.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Parker,  Joseph  H.,  Gen.  Del.  Denver,  Colo. 
Pedalino,  Vincenzo,  110  Romeyn  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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Pecor,  Ernest  A.,  27  Mass.  Ave-,  LLon^  Meadow,  Mass. 

Peck,  Harry  E.,  Breckenridge,  Oklahoma. 

Porter,  Arthur  W.,  Hinsdale,  111. 

Potts,  Harry  B ,  Longmont,  Colorado. 

Powers,  Forrest  M.,  P.  O.  Bcoc  36,  Douglas,  Wyoming. 

Rasmussen,  Wm-  L.,  1056  Belmont  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Rasmussen,  Ernest  R.,  1389  Corbett  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Rasmussen,  Hans  C,  189A  31st  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Raymond,  Joseph,  Quimby,  Maine. 

Reiner,  Aloysius,  420— 6th  St.,  New  York  City. 

ReardoJi,  Frank,  738  So.  Dakota  St.,  Butte,  Mont. 

Reardon,  David  J.,  220  Beaver  St.,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

Revis,  Paul,  661  E.  2nd  St.,  South  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

Rogers,  George,  South  Bend,  Washington. 

Roth,  Charles  A.,  2728  Francisco  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Roeh,  Hans  P.,  1621  West  Main,  Lyons,  Iowa. 

Ruck,  George  H.,  Gunnison,  Colorado,  Mrs.  Mm.  Ruck. 

Ryan,  Arthur,  1103  Senate  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Ricard,  Louis,  89  1/2  Pine  St. 

Richey,  Alwin  G.,  Verona,  Pennsylvania. 

Roche,  Patrick. 

Roco,  John. 

Roselle,  Aleaseandro,  629  East  189th  St.,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Sarr,  Wm.  B.,  324  Trumbull  St.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Scheave,  Harold,  143  King  St ,  Wallace,  Idaho. 

Schmitt,  Herbert,  39  Belden  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Schmitt,  Charles,  Elizabeth  Y.M.C.A.,  Elizabeth  N.J. 

Stuhlman,  Samuel,  1946  Potomac  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Secord,  Harry,  Bradford,  Conn.,  Gen.  Del. 

Sniadach,  Stanley,  868  Progress  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Sutton,  Harvey. 

Sutton,  James  B.,  Midvale,  Idaho. 

Schneider,  John,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1383  Natoma  St. 

Syvertsen,  Hans,  61  1/2  E.  6th  St.,  Portland  Ore. 

Senecal,  Peter. 

Stammer,  Sheldon,  Appleton,  Wisconsin. 

Stam,  Russel,  1011  —  22nd  St.,  N.W.,  Canton  Ohio.   • 

Stewart,  R.  B.,  1123— 8th  St.,  Monterey,  Calif. 

Swickard,  Walter,  Hood  Hotel,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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Terrill,  Hubert,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

Tippitt,  George,  Camden,  Tenn. 

Trafaski,  Walter,  1012  Russell  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Tuwalski,  Antonio,  1113  Binghim  St.,  S.  S.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Thomas,  James  J. 

Utley,  Frank,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mead,  San  Marcial,  N.  M. 

Volpe,  Frank,  61 Q  North  Green,  Chicago,  111. 

Ware,  George,  308  East  Williams  St.,  Colo  Springe,  Col. 

Whitmer,  Benjamin  H  ,  Riggs  Optical  Company  Spokane, 

Washington. 
Wenzelburger,  Wm.  F.,  1202MarVista,N.S.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Williamson,  Herbert,  204  Porter  St..  Portland,  Oregon. 
Ward,  Glenn  H.,  Hereford,  Oregon. 
Whittington,  Erwin,  Quintar,  Okla. 
Wickline,  Earl  P.,  1722  Karpster  St.,  N.S.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Webb,  Hugh,  Turner,  Oregon. 
Wegerer,  Louis  A.,  Medford,  Wisconsin, 
Wallace,  Wm.  O.,  Alta,  Texas,  Rcute  4. 
Webster,  Arthur  B.,  S.  A.  Webster,  Milford,  111. 
Wiley,  John  A. 

Warner,  James  L.,  Dundee,  Oreg^on,  Box  22. 
Wood,  Wm.  J.,  Katherine  Vanderventer,  New  Castle,  Ind. 
Yoes,  John,  Wells  Point,  Texas. 


ROSTER  OF  CO.  "E". 

Acton,  Wliliam  B.,  109  Jackson  St.,  Columbus,  Ind. 

Adams,  Jacob  E.,  Box  475,  Kelso,  Wash. 

Adsid,  Howar  M.,  Terry,  Mont. 

Albera,  John  E.,  Concord,  Cal. 

Allen,  Cecil  W.,  2090  E  Glisan  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Allison,  John  G.,  305  Sth  E  St.,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 

Anderson,  Charles  A.,  713  Buckingh.  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

Armstrong,  Cyrus  E.,  Lafayette,  Ore. 

Aruda,  John  R.,  145  Russels  Mills,  S.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Aserskey,  Alex  M.,  25  Third  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Barkis,  Charles  E.,  570  42nd  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Barnhart,  Jesse  G.,  Russelville,  Mo. 
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Bayse,  Elmer  E.,  2127  W.  Front  St.,  Selma,  Cal. 

Bauer,  Jacob,  518  S.  Garfield  Ave.,  Hastings,  Neb. 

Bentzien,  Edward,  Box  245,  R.  7,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Bianga,  John  M.,  1475  Mich.  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Bigelow,  Thomas,  Sawyers  Bar,  Cal. 

Bishop,  Charles  L,  4111  N.  Hardy  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Bowman,  John,  Littell,  Wash. 

Brockman,  Lawrence,  Phipps,  Mont. 

Brunner,  Franlc,  Sth.  Bend,  Wash. 

Carroll,  Raymond,  5713  Sutters  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Casper,  Clarence  A.,  424  Vine  St.,  Euclair,  Wise. 

Chalmers,  James  O.,  Alma,  Wash. 

Chambers,,  Guy  C,  RED  7,  Fulton,  Ken. 

Chenoweth,  Ray  E.,  RFD.  1,  Box  145,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 

Christensen,  Nels  M.,  Pope  Joy,  Iowa. 

Coleman,  Charles  P  .,2827W.43rd  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Compton,  John  A.,  Paradise,  Cal. 

Courkan,  Thomas  J.,  7562  Coles  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Cox,  Windsor  G.,  Cascade,  Ida. 

Criss,  James,  Marcola,  Wash. 

Crockett,  Andrew  J.,  1463  Garland  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Cuthbertson,  Leo  F.,  2625  W.  25th  Ave.,  Denver,  Col. 

Danley,  George  E.  (Hosp.) 

Davies,  David,  189  Wyo  Ave.,  Billings,  Mont. 

Davis,  Arthur,  6439  85th  St.  SE.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Davis,  Robert  R.,  Haver,  Mont. 

Deegan,  Albert  E.,  1329  W.  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Earl,  Herschel  A.,  Sheldon,  nd. 

Esken,  Frank,  Brownland,  W.  Va. 

Ezzell,  Henry,  415  Green  St.,  Wilson,  N.C. 

Fanelli,  Ivo,  1620  Marquis  St.,  N.S.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Fawcett,  Edward  C,  Addr.:  J.  Ruttle,  Smith  Bldg., 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Fazio,  Raffaele,  Box  227,  Pittock,  Pa. 
Ferro,  Joseph,  Addr. :  Carolina  Williams,  'Crusted  'Butte. 

Mont. 
Fifer,  Casemer,  Star  Route  Box  144,  Camelsville,  Pa. 
Flaher,  Howard  C,  1308  E.  22nd  St.  N.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Fletcher,  Virgil,  Addr. :  Ollie  D.  Fletcher,  Princeton,  Ind. 
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f^ei-ester,  William,  RFD.  2^  Tell  City,  Jnd: 
Fors,  Einar  R ,  709  STH.  5th  St.,  Rockford,  111. 
Foster,  Herbert  E.,  221  W.  5th  St.,  Reno,  Nev.  . 
Fowler,  Otis  R.,.  Arcadia,  Okla. 
Gardiner,  Townsend.    (D.  S.) 
Goertz,  Max  J.,  4158  W.  24th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Ccrman,  Frank  J.,  1 1 21  Gallipago  St.,  Denver,  Col. 
Gunter,  Earl,  1234  E.  lOth  N.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Hagerty,  Roy  W.,  1 1 19  Main  St.,  Univ  Place,  Neb. 
Fialeotes;  Athanasius,  253  r6th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Halper,  Israel,  538  Bainbridge,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Haney,  Ben,  PO.  Box  97,  Fountain  City,  Wis. 
Haynes,  Sherman  V.,  RED.  2  Box  114,  Medford,  Ore.^  .,,, 
Fleinzen,  John  E.,  Ftratford,  Wis.  .  x.> 

Henderson,  Trubert  V.,  1255  Lee  St.,  Salem,  Ore. 
Hester,  Jay  P.,  Addr.:  Mrs.  Blanche  Kendriok,  Colony, 

Okla. 
Ho^reiter,  Homer  S.,  Worden,  Mont. 
Hogan,  James  L.,  422  8th  Sheridan  RD.  ,Waukegan,.  III. 
Holley,  Everett  E.,  568  E.  Broadway,  Portland,  Ore. 
Hurley,  Cornelius,  30  W.  Quarz  St.,  Butte,  Mont. 
Jones,  Earl  P.,  Birney,  Mont. 
Johnson,  Arvid  O.,  E.  Long  Meadow,  Mass. 
Jchnson,  Ralph  W.,  Box  123,  Rochelle,  111. 
Johnson,  Victor,  Philippsburg,  Mont.  • 

Joseph,  John  E.,  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis. 
Kasko,  Mike,  816  N.  Otter  Creek  St.,  Streeter,  111. 
Kelley,  Jack,  Cortez,  Col. 
Kellogg,  Harley  W.,  Guthrie,  Okla. 
Kellogg,  Jesse  J.,' Grey  Cliff,  Mont. 
Kenney,  Harry,  1222  Douty'  St.,  Hanford,  Cal.    . 
Kirk,  Lee,  Addr. :  Louise  Daker,  Durangoy  Col,    . 
Kruk,^Frank,  8552  Muskegan  Ave ,  Chicago,  111. 
Laderoute,  Charles,'  RFD.  3,  Gervais,  Ore. 
Laddey,  Herman  W.,  Thorofare,  N.  J,  i 

langhcff,  August  J.,  181 8-kidiana  Ave.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Lapaglia,  Ignazio,;  Woodv lie  Ave.,  W.  End,  Pitt^urg,JPa. 
Larsen,  Nels,  1 9227  N.Karlcw- Ave  ,  Chicago,  111, -oh-a  •:> 
Lenmnger^  Henry,  Grey  Bull,  >Wyo.  .  ;  ;i  .;::c3v 

19 
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Leroux,  Rosario,  Addr. :  'R.  'E.  'Ginchard  'Comp.,  'Wala 

Wala,  Wash. 
LcKkett,  Victor,  Hearne,  Tex. 
Love,  Don,  Seibert,  Col. 

Lucken,  Horace  A.,  Island  Mountain,  Cal. 

M^ggios  Lee,  RFD.  3,  Boring,  Ore. 

Mansfiesd,  Frank  L.,  Mitchell,  Ore. 

Marchioli,  Jack,  240  Broadway,  Portland,  Ore. 

McCalley,  John  A.,  144  N.  Scott  St.,  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

McCarthy,  Roland  F.,  Denver  Post,  Denver,  Col. 

McClanahan,  Elvis  E.,  RFD.  1,  Kingston,  Tex. 

McClanahan,  William  C,  BirchwocS,  Tenn. 

McClelland,  Fred,  3152  Jacob  St.,  Wheelin  g,W.  Va. 

McConnel,  Daniel  F.,  1833  7th  St.,  Santa  Monica,  Cal. 

McCrosket,  Kenneth,  S.  327  4th  St.,  Wala  Wala,  Wash. 

McGowan,  James,  196  Franklin  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

McNary,  John  A.,  Haver,  Mont. 

McPherson,  Reatie  G.,  Wlilaw  Creek,  Mont. 

McVicker,  Eugene  D.,  1223  S.  12th  St.,  Salem,  Ore. 

Medeen,  Eric  W.,  2831  N.  Fairfield  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Merkley,  Calvin  J.,  Schaller,  la. 

Mikles,  Arch.  J.,  McCurtan,  Okla. 

Miller,  Larry  H.,  506  E.  15th  St.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Millett,  Joseph,  935  Levett,  Chicago,  111. 

Miles,  Edgar  P.,  Idlewild,  N.  O. 

Milner,  Charles  C,  Lasanimas,  Col. 

Mitchel,  George  W.,  Livingfston,  Mont. 

Moffett,  John  P.,  Lufkin,  Tex. 

Moody,  George,  Hominy,  Okla. 

Morphy,  William,  6544  Frankstown  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Narlow,  Henry.  1320  MinolaSi,  Antigo,  Wis. 

Nelson,  Arvid  O.,  15  Donald  $t,,  Campello,  Mass. 

Nelson,  Ernest  S.,  RED.  Sterling,;. Jacksonville,  Ore. 

Niewohner,  Fred,  7808  Qopdman;  Aye.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Noble,  Everett  G.,  Knox,  N.Q^v.^,,^:      y 

Noe,  John,  834  Progress  St.  |f% !  Pi^^sburg,  Pa. 

Nonneberg,  Emil,  Box  255/lJ^iversal,  Pa. 

O'Brien,. Robert,  Box  61,  Clayville,  N.  Y.  ^.  , 

O'Connor,  John,  410  Maple  St.,  Holycke,  Mass. 
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Ogle,  Willis  G.,  3327  Colorado  Ave.,  Colorado  City,  Col. 

Olchsefski,  Edward,  North  Craft,  Pa. 

Olmstead,  George  R.,  Booc  4,  Kittitas,  Wash. 

Olsow,  Gunnar,  1412  Lincoln  St.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

O'Mara,  John  J.,  404  E.  66th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Ott,  Solomon,  Hartshome,  Okla. 

Pardini,  Fred,  3  Penelope  St.  MT.  Wash.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Parish,  Jesse  I.,  Yuma,  Tenn. 

Parlapianot,  Dominick,  PO.  Box  88,  Windsor,  Conn. 

Pawlak,  Stanley,  39  Hartford  St.  S.  S.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Pelley,  Lloyd  L.  (D.S.) 

Pentz,  Charles  E.,  231  S.  Bradey  St.,  Dubois,  Pa. 

Peoples,  Harry  E.,  Gillette,  Wyo. 

Perry,  Georges  H.,  159  Main  St.,  Massina,  N.Y. 

Peterson,  Chris  M.,  RED.  1,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Pippin,  James  L.,  Route  1,  Bo(x  74,  Argile,  Tex. 

Pittman,  Herbert  F.,  3425  Clearfield  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Plank,  John  H.,  Macleay,  Ore. 

Pluskevich,  Frank,  1018  Rebecca  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Port,  George  W.,  Washington  Ave.,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

Potts,  Vance  R.,  Sheefield,  la. 

Proctor,  Eli,  Proctof,  Okla. 

Radditz,  Francis  M.,  Hillsborg,  Ore. 

Radford,  Floyd  C,  Springdale  Homestead  Purdue,  Ore. 

Rak,  James,  Wilmerding,  Pa. 

Rasmussen,  John  B.,  Norlin  Hotel,  Charles  City,  la. 

Reale,  Antonio,  23  Prince  St.,  Middietown,  N.Y. 

Redecker,  Lester  I.,  3423  2nd  Ave.  Sth.,  Minneapolis,  Min. 

Reed,  Charlie,  RED.,  Kingsville,  Tex. 

Reed,  William  L.,  Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 

Renner,  Alvin  E.,  Bradley,  Okla. 

Reynolds,  John  P.,  3121  Mary  St.,  S.S.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Rhanor,  James  F.,  Freeland-Park,  Ind. 

Rice,  Edward  A.,  1312  Halsey  Place  N.  S.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Rice,  Robert  H.,  Leggett,  Tex. 

Richardson,  Ira  C,  RED.  3,  Junction  City,  Ore. 

Richter,  Bernard  F.,  626  Everett  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Riley,  John  W.,  Garfield,  Utah. 

Ritani,  John  J.,  314  E.  105  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Robineti,  Clarence,  5730  84th  St.,  SE.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Robinson,  George  E.,  Ellsworth,  Kas. 

Rockenstein,  John  J.,  2035  Straubs  Lane,  Pittsburg,  Pa- 

Rodesch,  Peter,  Route  1,  Belgium,  Wis. 

Romanillo,   Generoso,   558  Wyol  St.,   MT.  Washingtoni 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Romec,  Joseph,  12  8th  St.,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 
Rcjiey,  John  P.,  1109  West  1st  St.,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 
Rose,  Nolan  J.,  Dixonville,  Ore. 
Rudy,  Anton,  2888  E.  102nd  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Sattler,  Elmer,  4827  STH.  Ridgeway  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Sauer,  Arthur  G,  134  FTH.  Center  St.,  Orange,  Cal. 
Schaible,  Harry,  2330  NTH.  Doniver  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Schermerhom,  Clyde,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 
SchiUacci,  Calogero,  12  Charles  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Schneider,  Andrew  J.,  1928  STH.  Paul  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 
Schwartz,  Carl  E.,  1921  NTH.,  Irk  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Schwinn,  John  F.,  19  Wilson  St.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Scott,  Oscar  C,  RED.  1,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Se  dler,  Joseph,  1466  NTH.  58th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 
Selig,  Howard,  J.,  1131  Perry  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 
Severy,  Carl,  Florence,  Ore. 
Sexauer,  Robert,  159  Loyal 'St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Shannon,  Wliliam  F.,  Stillwell,  Okla. 
Sharp,  Jeff  B.,  Paso  Robles,  Obispo,  Cal. 
Siemenc.wicz,  John,  83  Roseville  St.,  Buff  alio,  N.  Y. 
Simandel,  Andrew,  2101  Lowrie  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Simmons,  Leon  A,  1175  Wash.  St.,  Jameston,  N.  Y. 
Skogsaas,  Bjorne,  1409  Grd.  Boulev.,  Entry  Bay  Seattle. 

Wash. 
Slyder,  Emmett  D.,  Ansonia,  O. 
Smith,  Andrew  F.,  Charles  Prater,  Coalingo,  Cal. 
Smith,  Joseph  R-,  Dobbins,  Cal. 
Smith,  Paul  M.,  217  Lilic  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Snyder,  Paul  J.,  Asperus,  Col. 

Soderberg,  Jacob  A.,  14  Rutgers  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 
Stanewski,  Lawrence,  3001  Hudson  St.,  Baitimore,  Md. 
Stapell,  John  G.,  535  Madison  St,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Still,  Lesli  M.,^  Finley,  N.D. 
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Stroozas,  Thomas  P.,  916  Tower  Ave.,  Superior,  Wis. 

Stuart,  Gilbert,  912  NTH.  Center  St.,  Medford,  Ore. 

Sturman,  Guy  C.,  Colville,  Wash. 

Sullivan,  Jack  C.,  611  Maple  St.,  Anaconda,  Mont. 

Swayne,  Jack  B.,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Sweeney,  Michael  J.,  313  Maple  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Teliefson,  Thomas,  1512  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thomas,  Leonard,  Sonoma,  Cal. 

Tillema,  Charles,  Orange-City,  la. 

Truitt,  Bryant,  Greenwood,  Tex. 

Valinoti,  Angela,  1-3  Hancock  St.,  New  York  City. 

Vantine,  Samuel  G.,  Dexter,  Tex. 

Venter,  Gustav  A.,  RFD.  2,  Parnassus,  Pa. 

Vosseller,  Jay  J.,  152  W.  Franklin  St.,  Bound  Brock,  N.  J. 

Waiste,  Robert  A.,  792  Colonial  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Warren,  Ernest  E.,  Dunlap,  la. 

Watkins,  Robert,  Sth.  McAllister,  Okla. 

Webb,  Charles  B.,  Center,  Tex. 

Webb,  George,  35  Columbia  St.  West,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Wetzler,  John,  RFD.  1,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Wilkening,  Fred,  C.  C  Co.,  Antio,  Cal. 

Winings,  Stanley,  Louis  Pankey,  Prospect,  Ore. 

Wolanski,  Leo,  702  McKoy  Ave.,  McKeesrocks,  Pa. 

Woods,  Ernest  J.,  1703  Stevenson  St.,  Marinett,  Wis. 

Yakas,  Anton,  819  W.  34th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Yatchum,  George,  39  Harmctre  St.,  E.  Pittsburg,  Pa- 

Zalewski,  Paul,  188  Alabama  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Zander,  Harry  W.,  Ft  Meade,  Fla. 

Zimmerman,  Edward,  94  29th  Place,  Chicago  Height,  111. 


Betts,  Robt.  F.,  Lake  Park,  Iowa. 

Bachtell,  Hubert.      , 

Boe,  Harold,  Big  Timber,  Mont. 

Brough,  Leo  K. 

Campbell,  Walter  A.,  Tama,  Iowa. 

Cook,  Luther  D.,  Salem,  Ore. 

Creson,  Cycel  H., 

Creech,  Summerville,  Mto- 
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Dahl,  E.  O. 

Davis,  Cecil,  1518  6th  Ave.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Dupont,  Oscar. 

Fogelsang,  Harry  J. 

Findlay,  David. 

Fowble,  Edgar. 

Fohr,  Chas  L.,  501  S.  1st  St.,  Dekalb,  111. 

Forslund,  Oscar  E. 

Foster,  Walter  S. 

Gee,  Frank  W.,  Tillatoba,  Miss. 

Harkness,  Harvey. 

Harman,  Henry. 

Hooker,  Roy  S.,  415  Main  St.,  Kellogg,  Idaho. 

Hohl,  Stanley. 

Ives,  Thomas  H. 

Johnson,  Averil. 

Kosovage,  Charles. 

Sancoster,  W.  E. 

Syons,  Howard  C. 

Mariconi,  Valentino. 

McMussay,  Connie  C. 

McCarthay,  Robert  H.,  Denver,  Codo. 

Mitchell,  Welcome. 

Nelson,  Ralph  E. 

O'Brien,  Frank,  719  Brownsville  Ave.,  S.S.  Pittsburg. 

Pitterger,  Howard,  Woodbum,  Ore. 

Potterville,  Arthur  G. 

Prinderville,  Arthur. 

Pieffer,  Raymond. 

Ryan,  Edward  J. 

Ryan,  W.  E. 

Rogas,  Robt.  H. 

Rossell,  James  E.,  Stayton,  Ore. 

Smith,  Thos.  P. 

Shepardson,  Vermon. 

Skerrett,  Robert  A. 

Stanton,  Jesse. 

Schomartz,  Ralph. 

Smith,  John  N.,  5321  ChavielloSt.,  W.S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Tchopp,  Oliver,  Tama,  Iowa. 

Wagner,  Roscoe  L.,  5630  S.  Carpenter  St.,  Chicago. 

Zumwalt,  Cecil. 
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Adams,  Alphonsus  W.,  Harrington,  Wash. 

Alswede,  Edward,  Manitowoe,  Wis.,  RFD  7. 

Albretht,  Philip,  843  N.  Monticello  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ensby,  Gus  A.,  So  Bend,  Wash. 

Auvil,  Chas.,  Montrose,  West  Va.,  RFD.  3. 

Bailey,  John  H.,  5010  Crystal  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ball,  Carlo  A.,  Loyalton,  Sierra  Co.,  Calif. 

Beck,  Elmus  C,  Junction  City,  Oreg.,  RFD..  3. 

Bennett,  Gao  E.,  Baker,  Ore,  Box  253. 

Beranek,  Frank  J.,  1303  Colendia  St.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Berg,  Ferdinand,  Auburn,  Mich. 

Billmgs,  William,  Myrtle  Point,  Ore. 

Bitter,  Fred  J.,  816  Baty  St.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Bliven,  Gordon  D.,  8  Wset  Pope  Si,  Newport,  N.I. 

Bomhold,  Harry,  Bartonville,  111. 

Bosley,  William  F.,  Smithfield,  Ohio. 

Brauer,  John  C,  3046  West  41st  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

Bruce,  Ray  R.,  Townsend,  Mont. 

Burgezz,  James  F.,  3819  West  10  St.,  Bes  Moines,  la. 

Capetanopolis,  Zissis,    100  East  Lafayette  Ave.,   Detroit, 

Mich. 
Carper,  Floyd  T.,  Wtaerloo,  Ind. 
Cassell,  John,  South  Sioux  City,  Nebr. 
Chamberlin,  Everett  C,  308  East  Oak  St.,  Lebanon,  Ore. 
Clark,  Herbert  E.,  609  West  Monroe  St.,  Montpellier,  Ind. 
Cone,  Ellis  S.,  36  North  I  St.,  Troppenish,  Wash. 
Conner,  John  E.,  Townsend,  Mont. 
Cook,  Clifford  H.,  9  North  Main  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Cooper,  William  R.,  Kennewitk,  Wash. 
Cranford,  Clayton,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 
Crawford,  Archie,  8632  South  Robey  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Crooks,  Robert  J.,  1414  East  Cherry  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Davis,  William,  702  Bingham  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Degisi,  Camello,  Chatan,  N.J. 

Dersham,  Leonard  W,.  Stoneham,  Colo. 

Desimone,  Eugene  G.,  1617  Prince  St ,  Berkley,  Calif. 

Deuber,  Herman,  1304  Firth  St.;  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Dever,  Geo  J.,  South  Bend,  Ore. 

Devlin,  Patrick,  194  Carnation  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Doughty,  Walter  V.,  Corsopolis,  Pa.,  RFD.  3. 

Doherty,  Geo.  J.,  4010  West  22nd  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Duerst,  Erwin,  1617-22nd  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dugas,  John  J.,  Moon  River,  Pa. 

Dumont,  Frankie,  Tiller,  Ore. 

Dunbar,  Chas.,  Bellepoint,  West  Va. 

English,  Lloyd,  Phoenix  Assn  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Featherstone,  E.  E.,  Holdenville,  Okla.,  RED.  2. 

Fi^ht,  John  J.,  737  Alexandris  Ave-,  Detroit,  Mich 

Firestone,  Howard  M.,  Newcomer,  Pa. 

Fossen,  Antone,  Bend,  Ore,  Box  335,  R.  H.  Fox. 

Frazer,  Clement,  596  First  St.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

French,  Frank  L.,  2609  Park  St.,  Vancpuyer   Wash. 

Fryer,  Ray  B.,  Windsor,  Missouri.  f   r  :  ^-  • 

Gaines,  Carl  N.,  1552  East  53rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Galinski,  William,  1634  Borgham  St.,  Chicago,  IlL 

Gendrick,  William  H.,  306  West  Front  St.,  Harvard,  111. 

Glover,  Luther  J.,  521 -41st  St.,  Fairfield,  Ala. 

Goetzke,  Ernest  A.,  6349  South  Aberdeen  St ,  Chicago,  IlL 

Good,  Ernest  T.,  7504  Steward  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Goodhart,  Milton  F.,  63  Allen  Place,  Riverside,  Claif. 

Gould,  Harry  R.,  3833  East  'I"  St.,  Tatoma,  Wash. 

Graham,  Robert,  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash.,  RFD.  2. 

Graudin,  Frank  W.,  Benton  City,  Wash. 

Graves,  Harry  G.,  Snowlake,  Arizona. 

Grimes,  Edward  J.,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Gruner,  Harry,  313  Pine  St.,  Helena,  Mont 

Hall,  Lester  V.,  Albany,  Ore. 

Hamilton,  E.  W.,  1314  Gartland  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hansen,  Geo.  J.,  1010  Blain  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Hanto,  Raymond,  104  Whioole  Ave.,  Redwood,  Calif. 

Harris,  Roy,  Jackonville,  Fla. 
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Heinzen,  Jacob  P.,  Stratford,  Wis  . 

Holser,  Courtney,  126  Crest  Ave,,  Richmoed,  Calif. 
Homewood,  John -W.,  Unity,  Ore. 
Hood,  Harry  I.,  633  Conneticut  St.,  Lawrence,  Kas.    Mrs. 

J.  F.  Tobler. 
Hull,  Loirenz  M.,  Pe  Ell,  Wash.,  Box  135. 
Hultz,  Cliff  E.,  Cunnison,  Utah. 
Jaworski,  Frank,  106-154  Place,  West  Hammond,  Ind. 
Jenne,  Howard  C,  Derly  Center,  Vermont. 
Jones,  Eidney  W.,  1508  Garfield  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Karnatz,  Henery  F.,  652-8th  St.  S.,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 
Kenniston,  Silas  E.,  Lockes  Mills,  Maine. 
King,  Samuel  J.,Hearney,  Nebr.,  RFD.  1. 
Klingebiel,  August  F.,  Ashton,  111. 
Knoebel,  Chas.  F.,  9212  Bandon  Ave.,  Chitago,  111. 
KowalowskJ,  John,  2936  87  St.,  South  Chicago,  lit 
Krewson,  Harry  L.,  Bloomfield,  la. 
Kubiack,  Chas.,  124-8th  Si,  Calumet,  Mich. 
Kurtz,  Herman  M;,  Angiola,  Calif. 
Larson,  Arthur  M.,  First  St.,  Hudsoo,  Wis. 
Lavigne,  William  D.,  Rochdale,  Mass.,  Corins  Mill. 
Lee,  E.  J  ,  Elmira,  Ore. 
Leonard,  William  R.,  Sanders,  Idaho. 
Lindner,  Carl,  1010  East  50th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Litt,  Harry  R.,  1315  South  Homan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Lloyd,  Robert  A.,  524  North  Parkside  Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL 
Lowers,  Chas.,  Radison,  Wis. 
Malone,  Patrick  J.,  West  Frankfort,  111. 
Manning,  Sylvester  C,  Artadia,  Wis. 
Martin,  Geo.,  2106  South  Racine  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Martosoviz,  Peter,  1143  West  14th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
McGargill,  James  M.,  Imegene,  la. 
McGee,  John  M.,  402  Austin  Ave.,  Durham,  N.  C. 
McGuire,  John  R,  215  East  Benton  Ave.,  Albia,  la. 
McGuire,  Samuel  A.,  1225  East  17th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
McLean,  Walter  D.,Coulterville,  Calif. 
MtMahon,  James  J.,  6727  Paliva  St,  Chicago,  111.. 
McMeeken,  Frank,  794  CHsson  St.,^  Portland,  Ore. 
McNichol,  James  N.,,Hugotoji,  Kas.  Box  183. 
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Merring,  A.  L.,  Powell,  Wyo. 

Miller,  Frank  W.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Minnick,  Oscar,  Central  Point,  Ore,  RFD.  2. 

Malencki,  Edward,  673  Milwaukee  Ave.,  I^etroit,  Mich. 

Muchack,    Stanley    J.,    4526    South    Marshfield    Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
Mueller,  Mike,  Wanwatosa,  Wis.,  RFD.  2,  Box  45. 
Monshan,  Daniel  R.,  1787  West  32nd  St.  NW.,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
Neal,  John  S.,  Blakwater,  Va.,  Box  46. 
Netwal,  William,  1502  Travis  St.,  La  Crosse,  Wsi. 
Neumann,  Paul  E.,  1239-5th  Ave-,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Norcross,  Ross  E.,  Douglas,  Wyo. 
Olsen,  Alfred  T.,  3912  North  Whipple  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Ossola,  Joe,  Oglesby,  111.,  Box  113. 
Pagett,  Eugene  D.,  Hamilton,  111. 
Patten,  Leo  L.,  Joseph,  Ore. 

Perri,  Saverio,  244  East  Durham  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Peterson,  Carl  A.,  Weston,  Colo.,  Box  8. 
Peterson,  A.  A.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Blue  Court. 
Peterson,  Earl  R.,  Independence,  Ore,  Box  595. 
Pickel,  Anthoiny,  2020  Newbold  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 
Polcynski,  Frank  B.,  1158  West  Erie  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Ponte,  Bartolome,  1110— 3rd  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Pritchett,  Jesse  H.,  Farragut,  lowe,  Addr. :  Mrs  J.  E.  Ried. 
Razall,  Roland  O.,  1301— 27th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Rennie,  Norman  S.,  Acme,  Wyo. 
Rhoades,  Ercil,  Plainview,  Nebr.,  Box  124. 
Riggens,  Thomas  E.,  New  Windsor,  111. 
Robertson,  Raymond  D.,  Two  Rock,  Sonera  Co.,  Calif. 
Rochelle,  Eli,  Thornton,  Texas. 
Romero,  Edward,  2022  Welton  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Rummell,  Boyd  D.,  Chattanooga,  Okla. 
Sal^ado,  Albert  K.,  Moro,  Ore. 
Sapsuzian,  Haig  K.,  Enfield  St.,  Thompsonville,  Conn. 
Schaefer,  Ernest,  Lockhart,  Tex.,  RED.  2  Box  65. 
Schloeman,  Sidney  G.,  627  Short  St.,  Roseburg,  Ore. 
Schmittou,  Richard  N.,  1811  Church  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Schmoldt,  Rudolph  C,  Oakwood  Ave.,  Des  Plaines,  111., 

Box  287. 
Scott,  Chas.  R.,  Picton,  Colo.  Addr. :  Colo.  Supply  Co. 
Scott,  Lawrence  A.,  Bliss,  Okla.,  J.  T.  Scott. 
Scullion,  Edward,  1838  Washington  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Seeliger,  William,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  RFD.  1. 
Sessa,  Edward,  2476  Hughes  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 
Siem,  Claus,  1317— 2nd  St.  SW.,  Rochester,  Minn. 
Silbreed,  Peter,  1306  Valencia  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Simmons,  John  C,  Canton,  Texas. 
Simpson,  Edgar  J.,  Columbus,  Ky. 
Smith,  Orvel,  Tatum,  Tex.,  RFD.  3. 
Spieckermann,  Alfred,  Gonzeles,  Texas,  RFD.  1. 
Spinner,  Otto  A.,  East  Leavenworth,  Mo. 
Spotten,  Everett  R.,  Gouvemeur,  N.  Y. 
Spruill,  James  E.,  Winfield,  Texas,  RFD.  1. 
Stauffer,  Homer  Fi-,  Bonton  City.  Mo. 
Stewart,  Henery  G.,  Minecla,  Texas. 
Stokes,  Leland  F.,  Guadalupe,  Calif. 
Stricklin,  Claude  H.,  Martins  Mills,  Texas,  RFD.  1. 
Sturgis,  John  H.,  Woodridge,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Sullivan,  Clarence  R.,  1948  East  Morrison  St.,  Portland, 

Ore. 
Sullivan,  John  J.,  Newport,  R.  I.  8th  Stockholm  St. 
Sumner,  James  E.,  4151/2— 5th  St.,  Pordand,  Ore. 
Sutter,  Leo  R.,  1350  Orient  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Sweeper,  William  L.,  921   North  Collins  St.,  Okmulgee, 

Okla. 
Taber,  William  A.,  Prague,  Okla.,  RFD.  1. 
Tadlock,  Carter  U.,  Point,  Texas,  RFD.  3. 
Talley,  Virgil,  Winnsborc,  Texas,  RED.  4. 
Taylor,  Chester  W.,  Gamer,  Texas. 
Terry,  Stephen  N.,  Shamrock,  Okla,  Box  231. 
Thomas,  Lewis  C  .jAopleton,  Tenn.,  RFD.  1. 
Thompson,  King  M.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  RFD.  6. 
Thompson,  W.  H.,  Mineola,  Texas. 
Todiver,  A.  C,  Glenrock,  Wyo. 
Torsvick,  Albert,  South  Bend,  Wash. 
Tresslar,  Oscar  T.,  1137  Regular  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Truxel,  Richard,  Grensburg,  Fa.,  RFD.  6. 
Tunstill,  Fred,  230  Brooks  St.,  Missoula,  Mont. 
Turner,  Ivor  W.,  43  East  80th  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Uerkwitz,  William  J.,    Nebraska   Citv.    Nebr.,    RFD.  3. 

Addr.:  F.  W.  Hohnroth. 
Vallera,  Angeola,  Belgium,  Wis.,  Box  64. 
Vandenburg,  Gordon  L.,  East  Templston,  Mass.,  Box  60. 
Wall,  Etha  W.,  525  South  Central  Ave.,  Nedford,  Ore. 
Wallace,  Everett,  Durand,  111. 

Waller,  Howard  L,  Hamiltcoi,  Ohio,  RFD.  7,  Box  109. 
Walsh,  Francis  A.,  541— 17th  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Wankat,  Stanley  J.,  2928  Allen  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Ward,  Geo.  O.,  Burley,  Idaho,  Addr. :  H.  H.  Ward. 
Watts,  Chester,  3812  East  28th  Ave.,  Spokakne,  Wash. 
Weaver,  Nathan  A.,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  RFD.  6,  Box  28. 
Webster,  Glen  A.,  501  East  32  St.,  Pordand,  Ore. 
Westfall,  Leonard,  Sherwood,  Ore. 
Whittington,  Harry  C,    502  North  Main  St.,    Pocatello. 

Idaho. 
Williams,  Alfred,    19  West  La  Platte  St.,    Centerville, 

Buite,  Mont. 
Williams,  Harry  J.,  355  South  5th.  Ave.,  Pocatello  Idaho. 
Windus,  Geo.  H.,  223  Franklin  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 
Wright,  Robert,  McKinney,  Texas. 
Zilisch,  F.  W.,  2613  Wells  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Zuger,  Louis,  235  1/2  Benton  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  following  named  men  are  on  D.S.  no  address: 

Edington,  Jesse  B. 
Johnson,  C.  M.  C 
Jokumsen,  Peter  S. 
McGinnety,  John  J. 
Stith,  Hamilton. 
Straube,  Frederick. 
Webber,  Wilfered. 
Winters,  Julius. 
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Abeyta,  Solomon,  Gallup,  N.  Mex. 

Anderson,  William  M.,  1279  12th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Atkinson,  Vernon  D.,  Quail,  Texas. 

Bakke,  Elmer  K.,  417  Military  Drive  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho. 

Bays,  Jesse  A ,  526  S.  Fredrick  St.,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Bean,  Marion,  RFD.  7,  Box  84,  Salem,  Ore. 

Blimm,  Laurence  H.,  Kildare,  Okla. 

Brouillette,  Emmet  F.,  Salix,  Iowa. 

Browne,  Gordon  C.,  Venice,  Florida. 

Brubaker,  John  H.,  Terry,  Mont. 

Brunn,  Herbert  A.,  Pasco,  Wn. 

Claussen,  Herman  H.,  Manning,  Iowa. 

Crow,  Raymond,  Hunnewell.  Kansas. 

Cunningham,  James  E.,  P.O.  Box  493,  Winslow,  Ariz. 

Dichter,  Nicholas  A.,  RED.  2  Box  11,  Winlock,  Wn. 

Elliot,  Martin,  920  Leavenworth  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fanning,  George  M.,  Box  657,  Butte,  Mont.    . 

Fish,  Jones  H ,  Mount  Vernon,  Ky. 

Flowers,  Luther  T.,  Blanket,  Texas. 

Forbes,  George  W.,  400  S.  14th  St.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.    - 

Freeland,  William  S.,  1405  N.  4th  'St.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Ida. 

Garcia,  John  L.,  Santa  Margarita,  Cal. 

Gilbert,  William  H  ,  RFD.  1,  Box  42,  Scottville,  Mich. 

Green,  Rex  W.,  Colburg,  Ore. 

Grue,  Martin  O.,  Hazel  P.  O.,  Mont. 

Haggerty,  John  R.,  10  West  10th  St.,  Georgetown,  111: 

Hain,  Edward  L.,  RFD.  2,  Guthrie  Center,  Iowa. 

Hays,  Robert  M  ,  IWingt on.  111. 

Hemmerl,  Frank,  409 K^  E.  Heron  St.,  Aberdeen,  Wn. 

Hicks,  Fred  C,  237  Moss  Ave.,  Oalcland,  Calif. 

Hill,  Mark,  318  3rd  N.W,  Washington,  D.C. 

Hosie,  Louis  H.,  Elko,  Nev.  ,       ■ 

Jenkins,  Edward  H  ,1404  San  Jose  Ave.,; Alemeda,  Cal. 

Johnson,  Arvid  E.,  97  Seaside  Ave,,  Stamford,  Go'nn. 

Jones,  Harry  T.,  Odessa,  Mo.  -■      ^^ 

Judge,  Will  am  H.,  14  W:  Freemonf  St.,  Biitte,  Mont.'.     ■' 

Kelly,  Francis  J.,  Marysvak'  Utah.  '     ' 
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Kiefer,  Franz  R.,  Normandy,  Mo. 

Kirby,  James  P.,  RFD.  2,  Boberts,  Wis. 

Knapp,  Arthur  L.,  Port  Townsend,  Wn. 

Knight,  Amber  G.,  1404  W.  8th  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Leonardini,  Richard  F.,  RFD.  3,  Box  389,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Loveless,  Benjamin  F.,  RFD.  8   Box  72,  Sulphur  Springs, 

Texas 
Lung,  Clell,  Box  182,  Prosser,  Wn. 
Madsen,  Holger  T.,  650  Taggert  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Magladry,  George  W-,  RFD.  "D"  Box  71,  Modesta,  Cal. 
MaUicoat,  John  C,  1032  East  Elm  St.,  Springfield,  Mo. 
Marston,  Eugene  C,  1409  McCadden  PL,  Hollywood,  Cal. 
McMurray,  Edward  E.,  Box  81,  Bradley,  Okla. 
McLeod,  Olivre  H.,  RFD.  1,  Ferndale,  Wn. 
Miller,  Iris  N.,  RED.  3,  Silverton,  Ore. 
Misel,  Harold  P.,  RFD.  4,  Wenatchee,  Wn. 
Moffat,  Carl  E.,  403  Liberty  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
Morrow,  Raymond  L.,  RFD.  1,  Dillon,  Mont. 
Mulligan,  William  J.,  9912  S.  Green  Si,  Chicago. 
Nelson,  Harvey  L.,  Box  121,  Staples,  Minn. 
Nunn,  Paul  G.,  Chico,  Cal. 
Orcutt,  John,  Rulo,  Nebr. 
Pott,  John,  Glenloe,  Minn. 
Ralph,  Amiel,  RFD.  1,  Box  134,  Redding,  Cal. 
Re,  John,  Box  241,  The  Dalles,  Ore. 
Redieske,  Emil  P.,  1231,  Blaisdell  St.,  Rockford,  111. 
Rickard,  Walter  W.,  Orleans,  Nebr. 
Runge,  Charles  H.,  Cairo,  Nebr. 
Shannon,  John,  634  Sycamore  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Shirey,  Harvey  J.,  RFD.  5,  Quitman,  Texas. 
Stone,  Edmund  B.,  802  S.  Fell  Ave.,  Normal,  111. 
Story,  Charles  E.,  253 K>  Wash.  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Strohmeyer,  Raymond  D.,  Climax  Springs,  Mo. 
Taylor,  Houston  G.,  Lithia,  Virginia. 
Tyrrell,  Lyvere  A.,  Castle  Rock,  Wn. 
Trustee,  Henry  W.,  RFD.  2,  Box  195,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 
Upchurch,  Granville  A.,  RFD.  1,  Ferris,  Texas. 
Wertz,  Howard,  Sigoumey,  Iowa. 
Whiteis,  Newton  C,  Hulett,  Wyo. 
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White,  Ivert  H.,  2090  N.  Commercial  St.,  Salem,  Ore. 
Wilson,  Charles  P.,  703  Broadway  St.,  Helena,  Mont. 
Woodman,  Bruce  E.,  Tama,  Iowa. 

VET.  DET.,  4th  Engrs. 
Martin,  Ralph,  2152  Elm  Ave,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
Miller,  Charlie  E.,  1118  Prospect  St.,  Bint,  Mich. 
Pate,  Emery  F.,  893  Gertrude  Ave.,  Chehalis,  Wn. 
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Pvt.  F.  J.  Qorman  — 
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